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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present publication is for the moat part a re-pnnt of 
volumes i. and ii, of the Literary Remains, first published by my 
late husbanii in 1836. It consists in great measure of notes on 
poetiy and dramatic literature, either written by my father's own 
hand, or taken down by others from his lectures. Of matter re- 
lating to the drama, and to poetry, however, there was not quite 
enough to fill a second volume ; 1 have therefore added to the 
remarks on Shakspeare and contemporary dramatists, Danl«, 
Milton, and other poet£, some miscellaneous pieces, which, as 
being critical or on literary Eubjects, agree generally with the 
main contents of the volumes. Some of the lectures themselves, 
though purporting to he on the drama, appear misoellaneoiis. 
An old reviewer of the Literary Remains inquired how Asiatic 
and Greek Mythology, the Kabeiri, and the Samothracian Mys- 
teries came to be treated of in the same discourse with Robinson 
Crusoe t — a question which would not have been asked by one 
who had been acquainted with the author's excursive habits of 
thought and of speech. His practice in this respect has been 
several times explained and, in some respects, vindicated by in- 
telhgent disciples, who had perceived the subtle logic of his " ex- 
haustive and cyclical mode of discoursing." 

The " Selections from Mr. Coleridge's Literary Correspon- 
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Viii ADVEBTISEMBNT. 

dence," with the " Historie and Gestos of Maxilian," are repiib- 
lished by permission of the Messrs. Blackwood, to whoso Maga- 
ziEe they were contributed on their iirst appearance. Notes of 
the late Editor are signed Ed., those of the present S. 0. The 
Preface of the original Editor of the Literary Remains is ro-print- 
ed, with the exception of a passage not applicable to the present 
publicatioa- 
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PREFACE. 



Ms. Coleridge by his will, dated in September, 1829, author- 
ized his executor, if he should think it expedient, to publish any 
of the notes or writing made by him (Mr. 0.) in his hoolis,or any 
other of his manuscripts or -writings, or any letters which should 
thereafter be collected from, or supplied by, his friends or corres- 
pondents Agreeably to this authority, an arrangement was 
made, under the superintendeaoe of Mr. Green, for the collection 
of Coleridge's literary remains ; and at the same time the prep- 
aration for the press of such part of the materials as should con- 
sist of criticism and general literature, was intrusted to the care 
of the present Editor. The volume now offered to the public 
is the first result of that arrangement. It must in any case 
stand in need of much indulgence from the ingenuous reader ; — 
miilia sunt condonanda in opere postumo ; but a short state- 
ment of the difficulties attending the compilation may serve to 
explain some apparent anomalies, and to preclude some unneces- 

The materials were fragmentary in the extreme — Sibylline 
leaves ; — notes of the lecturer, memoranda of the investigator, 
outpourings of the solitary and self-communing student. The fear 
of the press was not in them. Numerous as they were too, they 
came to hght, or were commumcated, at different times, before 
and after the printing was commenced ; and the dates, the occa- 
sions, and the references, in most instances remained to be dis- 
covered or conjectured. To give to such materials method and 
continuity, as far as might be — to set them forth in the least dis- 
advantageous manner which the circumstances would permit — 
was a delicate and perplexing task ; and the Editor is painfully 
sensible that he could bring few qualifications for the undertak-t- 
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ing, but such as were involved in a many years' interoourae with 
the author himself, a patient study of his writings, a. reverential 
admiration of his genius, and an affectionate desire to help in ex- 
tending its beneficial influence. 

The contents of this volume are drawn from a portion only 
of the manuscripts intrusted to the Editor : the remainder of the 
collection, which, under favorable circumstances, he hopes may 
hereafter see the hght, is at least of equal value with what is 
now presented to the reader as a sample. In perusing the fol- 
lowing pages, the reader will, in a few instances, meet with dis- 
quisitions of a transcendental character, which, as a general rule, 
have been avoided : the truth is, that they were sometimes found 
so indissolubly intertwined with the more popular matter which 
preceded and followed, as to make separation impracticable. 
There are very naany to whom no apology will be necessary in 
this respect ; and the Editor only adverts to it for the purpose of 
obviating, as far as may be, the possible complaint of the more 
general reader. But there is another point to which, taught by 
past experience, he attaches more importance, and as to which, 
therefore, he ventures to put in a more express and particular 
caution. In many of the books and papers, which have been 
used in the compilation of these volumes, passages from other 
writers, noted down by Mr. Coleridge as in some way remark- 
able, were mixed up with his own comments on such passages, 
or with his reflections on other subjects, in a manner very em- 
barrassing to the eye of a third person imdertaklng to select the 
original matter, after the lapse of several years. The Editor 
need not say that he has not knowingly admitted any thing 
that was not genuine. It is possible that some cases of mistake 
in this respect may have occurred. There may be one or two 
passages— they can not well be more— printed in this volume 
which belong to other writers ; and if such there be, the Editor 
can only plead in excuse, that the work has been prepared by 
him amidst many distractions, and hope that, in this instance at 
least, no ungenerous use will be made of such a circumstance to 
the disadvantage of the author, and that persons of greater read- 
ing or more retentive memories than the Editor, who may dis- 
cover any such passages, wiU do him the favor to communicate 
the fact. 

To those who have been kind enough to communicate books 
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and manuscripts for the purpose of the present publication, the 
Editor and, through hioi, Mr. Coleridge's executor return their 
grateful thanks. In most cases a specific acknowledgment has 
been made. But, above and iadependently of all others, it is to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to Mr. Grreen himself, that the pub- 
lic are indebted for the preservation and use of the principal part 
of the contents of this volume. The claims of those respeeted 
individuals on the gratitude of the friends and admirers of Cole- 
ridge and his works are already well known, and in due season 
those claims will receive additional confirmation. 

With these remarks, sincerely conscious of his own inadequate 
execution of the task assigned l« him, yet confident withal of the 
general worth of the contents of the following pages — the Editor 
commits the reliques of a great man to the indulgent considera- 
tion of the Public. 
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L'ENTOY. 

He was one who with long and large arm still collected pre- 
cious armfuls in whatever direction he pressed forward, yet still 
took up so much more than he could keep together, that thcae 
who followed him gleaned more from his continual droppings 
than he himself brought home ; — nay, made stately corn-ricks 
therewith, while the reaper himself was still seen only with a 
strutting armful of newly-cut sheaves. But I should misinform 
you grossly if I left you to infer that his collections were a heap 
of incoherent miscellanea. No! the very contrary. Their va- 
riety, conjoined with the too great coherency, the too great both 
desire and power of referring them in systematic, nay, genetic 
subordination, was that which rendered his schemes gigantic and 
impracticable, as an author, and his conversation less instructive 
as a man, Auditorem, inopetn ipsa copia fecit, — Too much waa 
given, all so weighty and brilliant as to preclude a chance of its 
being all received — so that it not seldom passed over the hearer's 
mind like a roar of many waters. 
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LITERARY REIUINS, 



Extract from a Letter written, hj Mr. Coleridge, in February, 
1818, to a gentleman who attended the course of Lectures 
given in the spring of that year. See the Canterbury Mag- 
~er, 1834.— Ed. 



My next Friday's lecture mil, if I do not grossly flatter-blind 
myself, be interesting, and the points of view not only original, 
but new to tlic audience, I make tliia distinction, because six- 
teen, oi rather seventeen years ago, (a)* I deHvered eighteen lec- 
tures on Shakspeare at the Eoyal Institution ; three fourths of 
which appeared at that time startling paradoses, although they 
have since been adopted even "by men, who then made use of 
them as proofs of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mind ; all 
to prove that Shaispeare's judgment was, if possible, still more 
wonderful than his genius ; or rather that the contradistinction 
itself between judgment and genius rested on an utterly false 
theory. This, and its proofs and grounds have been — I should 
not have said adopted, but produced as their own legitimate chil- 
dren by some, and by others the merit of them attributed to a 
foreign writer, whose lectures were not given orally till two years 
after mine, rather than to their countryman ; though I dare ap- 
peal to the most adequate judges, as Sir Georgo Beaumont, the 
Bishop of Durham, Mr. Sotheby, and afterwards to Mr. Rogers 
and Lord Byron, whether there is one single principle in Schlegel's 
work (which is not an admitted drawback from its merits), that 
was not established and applied in detail by me. Plutarch tells 

at tlie end of the Volume by tbe present 
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lis, tkat egotism is a venial i'ault in the unibrtunate, and justifia- 
ble in. the calumniated, &c. 



Extract from a Letter to J. Briton, Esq. 

S8th Feb., 1819, Higligate. 
Deae Sis, — First permit me to remove a very natiiral, indeed 
almost inevitable, mistake, relative to ray lectures : nam.ely, that 
I have them, or that the lectiirea of one place or season are in 
any way repeated in another. So far from it, that on any point 
that I had ever studied (and on no other should I dare discourse 
— I mean, that I wotdd not lecture on any euhject for ■which I 
had to acquire ike main knowledge, even thougli a month's or 
tliree mouths' previous time were allowed me ; on no subject 
that had not employed my thoughts for a large portion of ray 
life since earliest manhood, free of all outward and particular 
purpose) — on any point within my habit of thought, I should 
greatly prefer a subject I had never lectured on, to one which I 
had repeatedly given ; and those who have attended me for any 
two Beasons successively wiU hear witness, that the lecture given 
at tlie London Phikffiophical Society, on the Romeo and Juliet, 
for instance, was as different from that given at the Crown and 
Anchor, as if they had been by two individuals who, without any 
commumcation with each other, had only mastered the same 
pnnciples of plulosophic criticism. This was most strikingly evi- 
denced in the comcidence between my lectures and those of 
Schlegel , such, and so close, that it was fortunate for my moral 
reputation that I had not only from five to seven hundred ear- 
witnesses that the passages had been given by me at the Royal 
Institution two years before Schlegel commenced his lectures at 
Vienna, but that notes had been taken of these by several men 
and ladies of high rank.(i) The fact is this ; during a course of 
lectures, I faitlifully employ all the intervening days in collecting 
and digesting the materials, whether I have or have not lectured 
on the same subject before, making no difference. The day of 
the lecture, till the hour of commencement, I devote to the con- 
sideration, what of the roass before me is best fitted to answer 
the purposes of a lecture, that is, to keep the audience awake 
and interested during the delivery, and to leave a efing behind, 
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DEFINITION OF POETBY. 19 

that is, a dispoaition to study the subject anew, under the light 
of a new principle. Several times, however, partly from appre- 
hension respecting my health and animal spirits, partly from tlie 
wish to possess copies that might aiterwards be marketable among 
the poblishers, I have previously written tho lecture ; but before 
I had proceeded twenty minutes, I have been obliged to push the 
MS. away, and give tho subject a new turn. Nay, this was so 
notorious, that many of my auditors used to threaten me, when 
they saw any number of written papers upon my desk, to steal 
them away ; declaring they never felt so secure of a good lecture 
as when they perceived that I had not a single scrap oi' writing 
before m.e. I take far, far more pains than would go to the set 
composition of a lecture, both by varied reading and hy medita- 
tion ; but for the words, illustrations, &c., I know almost as little 
as any one of the audience (that is, those of any thing like the 
BaJne education with myself) what they will be five minutes be- 
fore the lecture begins. Such is my way, for such is my nature ; 
and in attempting any other, I should only torment myself in or- 
der to disappoint my auditors — torment myself during the dehv- 
ery, I mean ; for in all other respects it would be a much shorter 
and easier task to deliver them from writing. I am anxious to 
preclude any semblance of affectation ; and have therefore trou- 
bled you with this lengthy preface before I have the hardihood to 
assure you, that you might as well ask me what my dreams 
were in the year 1814, as what my course of lectures was at the 
Surrey Institution. Fuim,us Troes. 



SHAKSPEARE, 



DEFINITION OF POETRY. 

Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. 
Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. The proper 
and immediate object of science is the acquirement, or commu- 
nication, of truth ; the proper and immediate object of poetry is 
the communication of immediate pleasure. This definition is 
Jiseful ; but as it would include novels and other works of fic- 
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20 DEFINITION OF POETRY. 

tioii, which yet we do not call poems, there must be some addi- 
tional character by which poetry is not only divided from oppo- 
Bitea, but likewise distinguished from disparate, though similar, 
modes of compositioa, H'ow how is this to he effected ? In 
animated proso, the beauties of nature, and the passions and ac- 
cidents of humaa nature, are often expressed in that natural 
langTiage which the contemplation of them would suggest to a 
pure and benevolent mind ; yet still neither we nor the writers 
call such a work a poem, though no work could deserve that 
name which did not include aU this, together with something 
else. What is this ? It is that pleasurable emotio a j 
liar state and degree of excitement, which arises n h poe 
himself in the act of composition ; — and in order to n -s nd 
this, we must combine a more than ordinary sympa y ^s h 
objects, emotions, or incidents contemplated by the conse 

quent on a more than common sensibility, with am h n 
dinary activity of the mind in respect of the fancy ad n 

gination. Hence is produced a more vivid refle f 

truths of nature and of the human heart, united with a n 
activity modi^'ing and correcting these truths by ha sort f 
pleasurable emotion, which the exertion of all our fac 
in a certain degree ; but which can only be felt i p a 

under tho full play of those powers of mind, which p 

neous rather than voluntary, and in which the eff rt q d 
bears no proportion to the activity enjoyed. This 
which permits the production of a highly pleasurab wh f 
which each part shall also communicate for itself a dj tin ad 
conscious pleasure ; and hence arises the definition, \ ms 

is now intelligible, that poetry, or rather a poem, is a p es f 
composition, opposed to science, as having intellect p 
for its object, and as attaining its end by the use gu 

natural to us in a state of excitement, — but distingi d & n 
other species of composition, not excluded by the form n n 
by permitting a pleasure from the whole consistent w n 

sciousness of pleasure from the component parts ; — and h p 
fection of which is, to communicate from each part h g a es 
immediate pleasure compatible with the largest sum p u 
on the whole. This, of course, will vary with the diff m d 
of poetry ; — and that splendor of particular lines, wh h w d be 
worthy of admiration in an impassioned elegy, or a short indig- 
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DEFINITION OF POETBY. 21 

nant satire, -would be a blemish and proof of vile taste in a tragedy 
or an epic poem. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that Milton in three incidental 
words has implied all which for the purposes of more distinct ap- 
prehension, which at first mnat be slow-paced in order to he dis- 
tinct, I have endeavored to develop in a precise and strictly ade- 
quate definition. Speaking of poetry, he says, as in a parenthesis, 
" which is simple, sensuous, passionate." How awful is the 
power of words ! — fearful oil^n in their consequences when merely 
felt, not understood ; bnt most awful when both felt and under- 
stood ! — Had these three words only been properly understood by, 
and present in the minds of, general readers, not only almost a 
library of false poetry would have been either precluded or still- 
bom, but, what is of more consequence, works truly excellent and 
capable of enlarging the miderstanding, wanning and purifying 
the heart, and placing in the centre of the whole heing the 
germs of noble and manlike actions, would have been the com- 
mon diet of the intellect instead. For the first condition, sim- 
plicity, — ^while, on the one hand, it distinguishes poetry from the 
arduous processes of science, laboring towards an end not yet 
arrived at, and supposes a smooth and finished road, oa which 
the reader is to walk onward easily, with streams murmuring 
by his side, and trees and flowers and human dwelliiigs to make 
his journey as delightful as the object of it is desirable, instead 
of having to toil with the pioneers, and painfully make the road 
on which others are to travel, — precludes, on the other hand, 
every affectation and morbid peculiarity ; — the second condition, 
sensuousness, insures that framework of otgcotivity, that definite- 
ness and articulation of imagery, and that modification of the 
images themselves, without which poetry becomes flattened into 
mere didactics of practice, or evaporated into a hazy, unthought- 
ful day-dreaming ; and the third condition, passion, provides that 
neither thought nor imagery shall be simply objective, but thai 
the passto Vtra of humamtj shall warm and ammate both 

To return however, to the prev^ous definition, this most gen 
era! and disti&ctive character of a poem origmates in the poetic 
genius it'ielf and though it comprises whatever can with any 
propriety be called a poem (unless that word be a mere lazy 
synonyme for a compoaition in metre) it yet becomes a just, 
and not meielv discriminative, but full and adequate dciinition 
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of poetry in. its highest aad most peculiar sense, only so fat as the 
distinction still results from the poetic genius, wliich sustains and 
modifies tke emotions, thoughts, and vivid representations of the 
poem by the energy without elFort of the poet's own mind, — by the 
spontaneous activityofhis imagination and fancy, and foy whatever 
else with these reveals itself in the balancing and reconcLUng of 
opposite 01 discordant qualitiea, sameness with difference, a Bense 
of novelty and freshness with old or customary objects, a more 
than usual state of emotion with more than usual order, self-pos- 
session and judgment with enthusiasm and vehement feeling, — 
and which, while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the 
artificial, stiU subordinates art to nature, the manner to the 
matter, and our admiration, of the poet to our sympathy with the 
images, passions, characters, and incidents of the poem : — 

Doubtless, this could not be. but that sho turns 

Bodies to ipirit bj aubliiriBtion strange, 

Aa fire converts to fira fie Ouoga it liurQfl — 

As we our food into our nature change I 

From their grosa matter she sbstracta their forms. 

And draws a kind of quinteeseoce from things, 

Which to her proper nature sha triinsforttiB 

To bear them light on her celestial wings I 

Thus doth she, when from individual stale* 

She doth abstract Qie utuTeraal kinds, 

Which then reclothed in diveri namet and/atei 

Sttal acceia thro' out aeiises to our mindt,* 
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It ia truly singular that Plato, — whose philosophy and religion 
were but exotic at home, and a mere opposition to the finite in 

" Sir John Daviea on the Immortality of the Soul, seet. iv. The words 
and lines in italics are substituted to apply these yerees to the poetic ge- 
oiua. The greater part of this latter paragraph may be fouod adopted, 
with some aiterations, in the Btogiaphia LiUraria, III. p. 314; but I have 
tiought it better in thifl instanee and some others, to run the chance 
of bringing a few passages twice over to the recollection of the reader, 
than to weaken the force of the original argument by breaking the eoonec- 
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all things, genuine ppht i tpt she was of the 
Protestant Christian le — s, d h g r his Dialogue of 

the Banquet, a justifi ut h k p (1) For he re- 

lates that -when all th h or es h d h dispersed or felleo 
asl ep So ates only, g tk h A ph es and Agathon, 

rema ned awake, and h wh h n ed to drink with 
th m o t fa lai^e g b h rap m, though most re- 

lucta tly to admit th -w h h one and the same 

gen us to etcei in trag d m p try at the tragic poet 

ought a the same tim hi elf the powers of 

comedy.* Now, as this was d ectl p gi ant to the entire 
theory of the ancient n d n ry a their experience, 

it is evident that Plat mus h d h y of his contempla- 

tion on the innermos h d m , abstracted from 

the forms of age or e n ry ^ V ^S^ ^^ even adds 

the reason, namely, th pp il ch other's nature, 

and in their struggle h oth f the combatants, 

and display the conqi aa so <n n the territories of 

the rival power. 

Nothing can more forcibly exemphfj the reparative spirit of the 
Greek arts than their comedy as opposed to their tragedy. But 
as the immediate struggle of contraries supposes an arena com- 
mon to both, so both were alike ideal ; that is, the comedy of 
Aristophanes rose to as great a distance above the ludicrous of 
real life, as the tragedy of Sophocles above its tragic events and 
passions, (2) — and it is in this one point, of absolute ideality, that 
the comedy of Shakspeare and the old comedy of Athens coincide. 
In this also alone did the Greek tragedy and comedy unite ; in 
every thing else they were exactly opposed to each other. (3) 
Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest ; comedy is poetry in un- 
limited jest. Earnestness consists in the direction and conver- 
gence of all the powers of the soul to one aim, and in the volun- 

* i^typo/ievoc ii Idetv Totif fitf al?.ovc KadivSovTO^ ""i oixo/ilfovs, 

AydBata ii xal 'Apiarofdv^pi Koi 2aicpaT7i In /lavmii; kypiryopcvai, icdi irivsai 
Ik ^idlj!i ptyd'k!); iitiis^id. tAv oiv Sunponj airolc SiiHiyeaBcu- koI t& [itv 
aXXa 6 'ApiaToSn/wc oil I'fv lif/iv^edai t6ii Tiiryov (irfre y&p II dpx^ icapa- 
ysviaSal, OTroiwffTofEO' re) tA /iSvTOi Ks^d^aiov Ipj, irpoaavayKd^eiv riv Su- 
Kpdnj iiioXojelv aiTO\>s ToS oiToH dvipic t^ii"" KOlii^iiai Koi Tparfuiiav iiria- 
ToaSai ITOielr, *:oi Tiv tIji'j Tpoj^domndii ivra, Koi icu/UiiSojroidv dvat. 

Symp, Bub fine. 
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tary restraint of its activity in consequence ; the opposite, there- 
fore, lies in the apparent abandonment of aU definite aim or end, 
and in the removal of all bounds in the exercise of the mind, — 
attaining its real end, as an entire contrast, most perfectly, the 
greater the display is of intellectual wealtb squandered in the 
wantonness of sport ■without an object, and the more abundant 
the life and vivacity in the creations of the axbitnuy will. 

The later comedy, even wheve it was really comic, was doubt- 
less likewise mora comic, the more free it appeared from any fixed 
aim. Misunderstandings of intention, ftuitlesa struggles of absurd 
pa^on, contradictions of temper, and laughable situations there 
■were ; but still the form of the representation itself was serious ; 
it proceeded as much according to settled laws, and used asmtich 
the same means of art, though to a different purpose, as the 
regular tragedy itself. But in the old comedy the very form it- 
self is whimsical ; the whole work is one great jest, comprehend- 
ing a world of jests within it, among which each maintains its 
own place without seeming to concern itself as to the relation in 
which it may stand to its fellows. In short, in Sophocles, the 
constitution of tragedy is monarchical, but such as it existed in 
elder Greece, limited by laws, and therefore the more venerable, — 
all the parts adapting and submitting themselves to the majesty 
of the heroic sceptre : — in Aristophanes, comedy, on the contrary, 
is poetry in its most democratic form, and it is a fundamental 
principle with it, rather to risk all the confusion of anaroby, than 
to destroy the independence and privileges of its individual con- 
stituents, — place, verse, characters, even single thoughts, con- 
ceits, and allusions, each turning on the pivot of its own free 
wUI, 

The tn^c poet idealizes his characters by giving to the spir- 
itual part of our nature a more decided preponderance over the 
animal cravings and impulses, than is met with in real life ; the 
comic poet idealizes his characters by making the animal the 
governing power, and the intellectual the mere instrument. But 
as tragedy is not a collection of virtues and perfections, but takes 
care only that the vices and imperfections shall spring from the 
passions, errors, and prejudices which arise out of the soul ; — so 
neither is comedy a mere crowd of vices and follies, but whatever 
qualifies it represents, even though they are in a certain sense 
amiable, it still displays them as having their origin in some de- 
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pendence on out lower nature accompanied with a defect in true 
freedom of spirit and self 'lubsisteuce aad subject to that uncon- 
nection by conlradictiojis ol the inwaid heiag to v^bich all folly 
IS owing 

The idtal of earnest poetry con=usts in the nnion and harmoni- 
ous melting down anl fusion of the sensual into the Bpiritual, — 
of man ai an animal into man as a power of rea=on and self- 
government And this ve haie lepreaented to us most clearly 
in the pHalic art oi statuary where the perteLticn of outward 
foim la a symbol of tht perfection of an inward idea where the 
bodj IS w hollj penetrated bj the soui and Hpintualized even to a 
state of glory and like a transparent substanLe the matter, in 
ita own natuie darlinc-s bei,omeb altttether a vthicle and fixute 
of light a mean of developing its beauties and unfolding its 
wealth of \'inou« colois without disturbing its umty, or causing 
a, dmsion of the parts The sportive ideal on the contrary, con- 
sists in the perlect harmonj and concord of the higher nature 
with the animil as with ita ruling principle and its acknowl- 
edged regent Thi- understanding and practiual reason are rep- 
e ented as the willing falavea of the senses and appetites, and 
ct the passions arising out ol thtm Hence we may admit the 
appropriatenetfi to the old comedy as a work of dpfiiied art, of 
allusions and desciiptions which moralitj can never justify, and, 
only w^th reference to the author himself, and only as being the 
elFect or rather the cause of the circumstances in which he wrote, 
can consent even to palliate. (4) 

The old comedy rose to its perfection in Aristophanes, and in 
him also it died with the freedom of Greece. Then arose a 
species of drama, more fitly called, dramatic entertainment than 
comedy, but of which, nevertheless, our modern comedy (Shak- 
speare's altogether excepted) is the genuine descendant. Euri- 
pides had already brought tragedy lower down and by many 
steps nearer to the real world than his predecessors had ever 
done, and the passionate admiration which Menander and Phile- 
mon espiessed for him, and their open avowals that he was their 
great master, entitle us to consider their dramas as of a middle 
species, between tragedy and comedy, — not the tragi-comedy, or 
thing of heterogeneous parts, but a complete whole, founded on 
principles of its own. Throughout we find the drama of Menan- 
der distinguishing itself from tragedy, but not, as the genuine old 
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comedy, contrasting with, and opposing it. Tragedy, indeed, 
carried the thoughts into the mythologic world, in order to raise 
the emotions, the fears, and the hopes, ivhich convince the in- 
most heart that their final cause is not to be discovered in the 
limits of mere mortal life, and force ns into a presentiment, how- 
ever dim, of a state in which those struggles of inward free will 
with outward necessity, which form the true subject of the trage- 
dian, shall be reoonciied and solved ; — the entertainment or new 
comedy, on the other hand, remained within the circle of experi- 
eace. Instead of the tragic destiny, it introduced the power of 
chance ; even in the few fragments of Menander and Philemon 
now remaining to hs, we find many exclamations and reflections 
concerning chance and fortune, as in the tragic poets concerning 
destiny. In tragedy, the moral law, either as obeyed or violated, 
above all consequences — its own maintenance or violation consti- 
tuting the most important of all consequonci^ — forms the ground ; 
the new comedy, and our modem comedy in general (Shakspeare 
excepted as before), Hes in prudence or imprudence, enhghtened 
or misled self-love. The whole moral system of the entertain- 
ment exactly like that of fable, consists in rules of prudence, with 
an exquisite conciseness, and at the same time an exhaustive ful- 
ness of sense. An old critic said that tragedy was the flight or 
elevation of life, comedy (that of Menander) its arrangement or 
ordonnance. (5) 

Add to these features a portrait-like truth of character, — not 
so far indeed as that a bona fde individual should be described 
or imagined, but yet so that the features which give interest and 
permanence to the class should be individualized. The old tra- 
gedy moved in an ideal world, — the old comedy in a fantastic 
world. As the entertainment, or new comedy, restrained the 
creative activity hoth of the fancy and the imagination, it in- 
demnified the understanding in appealing to the judgment for the 
probability of the scenes represented. The ancients themselves 
acknowledged the new comedy as an exact copy of real life. 
The grammarian, Aristophanes, somewhat affectedly exclaimed : 
" Life and Menander, which of you two imitated the other ?" 
In short, the form of this species of drama was poetry, the stuff 
or matter was prose. It was prose rendered delightful by the 
blandishments and measured motions of the muse. Yet even this 
was not universal. The mimes of Sophron.so passionatoly.idmircd 
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by Plato, were written in. prose, and were scenes out of real life 
conducted in dialogue. The exquisite Feast of Adonis [SvQoKoiaiat 
^ 'Jd<api6:'i:,ov(Ttxi) in Theocritus, we are told, with some others of 
i i eclogues Tvere close imitittion'! of certa'n mimeb of S phron — 
f ci_ tianslations of the prose into hexameters (6) 

It will not be improper in this place to make a few remarK" 
n the remirkable character ind functions of the chorus in the 
(ireek tiagic drama 

The chorus entered fiom below close ly the orche'.tra and 
theie pac ng to and fro during; the choral odes performed their 
solemn measured dtnce In the centre of the orche'itra directly 
oitr ajramst the midlle of the scewf there stood an elevation 
mth step' m the shape of i large altar as high as the boirds of 
the lu"cion or movable stage This elevation was named the 
iSufmHe (Si/iih) and served to rccaD the ongin and onginal 
] irpcse ol the chorus as an altar aong in honor of the presiding 
de ty Here and on these steps the persons ot the chorus sate 
I. llcctivelj Vkhtn thoy were not singmg attending to the dia 
logue as spectators and acting as (what m truth thej ■were) the 
ileal rppresentatiies (f the real aidience and of the poet him 
s If m his oi^n character assuming t\u, supposed impressions 
ini le bj the drama in order to direct and rule them But 
when the chorus itself formed part of the dialogue then the 
leader of the band the foreman or coryphau ascended as 
some think the le\el summit of the thymele m order to com 
mand the stage or peibaps the whole chorus advanced to the 
tront of the orchestra and thus put themselves in ideal connec 
f ion as It were with the dtamatts jiersmis there acting This 
Ihifmele was in the centre of the whole edifice aU the measure 
111 iits were cole dated and the semicircle of the amphitheatre 
was drawn from this point It had a double use a twofold 
p irposc it constantly reminded the spectators of the origin ol 
tragedy as a religious service and declared itself as the ideal 
n present ati\ e of the audience bj havmg its place exd,clly m the 
point ti which all the radii from the difierent seats or benches 
oonyergod. (7) 

In this double character, as constituent parts, and yot at the 
same time as spectators, of the drama, the chorus could not but 
tend to enforce the unity of place ; — not on the score of any sup- 
posed improbability, which the understanding c 
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might detect in a change of place ; — but beeawse the senses them- 
selves put it out of tie power of any imagination to conceive a 
place coming to and going away from tiie persons, instead of the 
p rs h g' g th r place. Yet there are instances in which, 
d 11 g th 1 f the chorus, the poets have hazarded this by 

h tl t p t of the scenery which represented the more 

1 t nt bject t th eye of the spectator — a demonstrative proof, 
th t tl alt m t ly extolled and ridiculed unity (as ignorantly 
di 1 d t 11 d) was grounded on no essential principle of 

as b I of circumstances which the poet could not 

d th f e took up into the form of the drama, and 
d t I all the other parts into a living whole. (8) 
Th G- k tr dy may rather be cornpared to our serious 
p th t th tragedies of Shakspeare ; nevertheless, the 
iiff f g ter than the likeness. In the opera all is 

b d t d h music, tlie dresses and the scenery ; — the 
p t y ! cle for articulation, and as little pleasure is 

1 t by on 1 the Italian language, so is little gained by 

th ki Id it But in the Greek drama all was but as in- 
tn t an! ories to the poetry; and hence we should 

f b tt of the choral music from the solemn hymns 

d 1 Im f ust e church music than from any species of 
th t 1 gin A single flute or pipe was the ordinary ac- 
mp t d t is not to be supposed, that any display of 

m I p w llowed to obscure the distinct heariug of the 

w 1 th 1 ary, the evident purpose was to render the 
w 1 d bl and to secure by the elevations and pauses 

IT t f ility f nderstanding the poetry. For the choral 
g and must have, been, the most difficult part of 

th t gedy th. cur in them the most involved verbal com- 

p d h w t xpressions, the boldest images, the most rec- 
d t 11 I it credible that the poets would, one and 

11 h b tl prodigal of the stores of art and genius, if 
th y h d k Tt tl in the representation the whoie must have 
b 1 t th dienoe, — at a time too when the means of 
it p bl t so difficult and expensive, and the copies 

f th w ks 1 wly and narrowly circulated ? (9) 
Tl m k Isi must be considered — their vast variety and 
admirable wojkinan hip. Of this we retain proof by the marble 
masks which represented them ; but to this in the real mask we 
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must add the thinness of the substance and the exquisite fitting 
on to thi, head of the actor so that not only were the very eyes 
pditifed with a single opening leit for the pnpU of the actor's 
e\e but in some instances even the iris itself was painted, whett 
the color wis a, known characteristic of the divine or heroic per- 
Fonnge represented (10) 

rmalh I will lote down tho'e iundamental character atics 
whicli coiitra-distmgiiish the ancient literature from the modem 
geneiallj but which more especially appear in prominence in 
till, tragic drama The ancient was allied to statuary, the mod- 
ern refera to painting la Iho first there is a predominance of 
rh\thm and melodj in the aei,ond of harmony and counterpoint. 
The Greeks idolized Ihi, finite and therefore were the masters of 
all grace, elegance, proportion, fiincy, dignity, majesty — of what- 
ever, in short, is capable of being definitely conveyed hy defined 
forms or thoughts : the modems revere the infinite, and affect the 
indefinite as a vehicle of the infinite ; — hence their passions, their 
obscure hopes and fears, their wandering through the unknown, 
their grander moral feelings, their more august conception of man 
as man, their future rather than their past — in a word, their sub- 
hmity. (II) 

PROGRESS OP THE DRAMA. 

Let two persons join in the same scheme to ridicule a third, 
and either take advantage of, or invent, some story for that pur- 
pose, and mimicry will have already produced a sort of rude 
comedy. It becomes an, inviting treat to the populace, and 
gains an additional zest and burlesque by following the already 
established plan of tragedy ; and the first man of genuis who 
seizes the idea, and reduces it into form, — into a work of art, — 
by metre and music, is the Aristophanes of the country. 

How just this accotmt is will appear from the fact that in the 
first or old comedy of the Athenians, most of the dramatis per- 
Sim(S were living characters introduced under their own names ; 
and no doubt, their ordinary dress, q;ianner, person and voice 
were closely mimicked. In lees favorable states of society, as 
that of England in the middle ages, the beginnings of comedy 
would be constantly taking place from the mimics and satirical 
minstrels ; but from want of fixed abode, popular government, 
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and the successive attendance of the same auditors, it would still 
remain in embryo. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to observe 
that this remark is not ivithout importance in explaining the es- 
eential differences of the modern and ancient theatres. 

Phenomena, similar to those which accompanied the origin of 
tragedy and comedy among the Greelis, would take place among 
the Eomans mueh more slowly, and the drama would, in any 
case, have much longer remained in its first irregular form, from 
the character of the people, their continual engagements in wars 
of conquest, the nature of their govenimeat, and their rapidly 
increasing empire. But, however this might have been, the 
conquest of G-recco precluded both the process and the necessity 
of it ; and the Roman stage at once presented imitations or trans- 
lations of the Greek drama. This continued till the perfect es- 
tablishment of Christianity. Some attempts, indeed, were made 
to adapt the persons of Scriptural or ecclesiastical history to the 
drama ; and sacred plays, it is probable, were not unknown in 
Constantinople under the emperors of the East. The first of the 
kind is, I believe, the only one preserved, — namely, the X^iaiiig 
n&axBiy, or " Christ in his sufferings," by Gregory Nazianzen, — 
possibly written in consequence of the prohibition of profane liter- 
ature to the ChrislianH by the apostate Julian.* In the "West, 
however, the enslaved and debauched Roman world became too 
barbarous for any theatrical exhibitions more refined than those 
of pageants and chariot-races ; while the spirit of Christianity, 
which in its most corrupt form still breathed general humanity, 
whenever controversies of faith were not concerned, had done 
away the cruel combats of the gladiators, and the loss of the dis- 
tant provinces prevented the possibility of exhibiting the engage- 
ments of wild beasts. 

pis h refore, at once to the feudal ages which soon suc- 

d d fining my observation to this country ; though, indeed, 

h m ark with very few alterations will apply to all the 

nto which the great empire was broken. Ages of 

d kn =s ceded ; — not, indeed, the darkness of Russia or of 

h ba bar lands unconquercd by Rome ; for from the time oi' 

H n le destruction of Constantinople and the consequent 

m d n f ancient literature into Europe, there was a contin- 

D But I believe the prcvniling opiniou smongBt seholnra now 

!3, tlj.it the XpfOToc Tiaaxav is not genuine. — Ed. 
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in of indmdual iatellects ; — the golden chain was never 
wholly broken, though the connecting links were often of baser 
metal. A dark cloud, like another sky, covered the entire cope 
of heaven, — hut in this place it thinned away, and white stains 
of light showed a half-eclipeod star behind it, — in that place it 
was rent asunder, and a star passed across the opening in aO 
its hrightaoss, and then vanished. Such stars exhibited them- 
selves only ; surrounding objects did not partake of their light. 
There were deep wells of knowledge, but no fertilizing rills and 
rivulets. For the drama, society was altogether a state of chaos, 
out of which it was, for a while at least, to proceed anew, as if 
tliere had been none before it. And yet it is not undelightful to 
oontempiate the eduction of good from evil. The ignorance of 
ihc great mass of our countrymen was the efficient cause of the 
reproduction of the drama ; and the preceding darkness and the 
returning light were alike necessary in order to the creation of a 
Shakspeaie. 

The drama recommenced in England, as it first began in 
Greece, in religion. The people were not able to read, — the 
jjriesthood were unwilKng that they should read ; and yet their 
own interest compelled them not to leave the people wholly ig- 
norant of the great events of sacred history. They did that, 
therefore, by scenic representations, which in afler-ages it has 
been attempted to do in Roman Catholic countries by pictures. 
They presented Mysteries, and often at great expense ; and rel- 
iques of this system still remain in the south of Europe, and in- 
deed throughout Italy, where at Christinas the convents and the 
;.^ruat nobles rival each other in the scenic representation of the 
birth of Christ and its circumstances. I heard two instances 
mentioned to me at different times, one in Sicily and the other in 
Rome, of noble devotees, the ruin of whose fortunes was said to 
liavc commenced in the extravagant expense which had been 
incurred in presenting the prasepe or manger. But these Mya- 
l.cries, in order to answer their design, must not only be instruc- 
tive, but entertaining ; and as, when they became so, the people 
began to take pleasure in acting them themselves — in interloping, 
^(against which the priests seem to have fought hard an.d yet in 
vain) the most ludicrous images were mixed with the most awful 
personations ; and whatever the subject might be, however sub- 
lime, however pathetic, yet the Vice and the Devil, who are the 
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genuine antecessors of Harlequin and the Clown, were necessary 
component parts. I have myself a piece of this kind which I 
tranEcrihed a few years ago at Helmstadt, in Germany, on the 
education of Eve's children, in which after the fall and repent- 
ance of Adam, the offended Maker, as in proof of his reconcilia- 
tion, condescends to visit them, and to catechize the children, — 
who with a nohle contempt of chronology are all brought together 
from Abel to Noah. The good children say the ten Command- 
ments, the Belief and the I-ord's Prayer; but Cain and his rout, 
afl;er he had received a box on the ear for not taking off his hat, 
and afterwards oflering his left hand, is prompted by the devil 
so to blunder in the Lord's Prayer as to reverse the petitions and 
say it backward !* 

Unaffectedly 1 declare I feel pain at repetitions like these, 
however innocent. As historical documentfi they are valuable ; 
but I am sensible that what I can read with my eye with perfect 
innocence, I can not without inward fear and misgivings pro- 
nounce with my tongue. 

Let me, however, he acquitted of presumption if I say that I 
can not agree with Mr. Malone, that our ancestors did not per- 
ceive the ludicrous in these things, or that they paid no separate 
attention to the serious and comic parts. Indeed his own state- 
ment contradicts it. For what purpose should the Vice leap 
upon the Devil's back and belabor him, but to produce thia sepa- 
rate attention ? The people laughed heartily, no doubt. Nor 
can I conceive any meaning attached to the words " separate at- 
tention," that is not fully answered by one part of an exhibition 
eicithig seriousness or pity, and the other raising mirth and loud 
laughter. That they felt no impiety in the affair is most true. 
For it is the very essence of that system of Christian polytheism, 
which in all its essentials is now fully as gross in Spain, in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, as it ever was in England in the days of 
Henry VI. — (nay, more so, for a Wiciiffe had not then appeared 
only, but scattered the good seed widely), it is an essential part, I 
say, of that system to draw the mind wholly from its own inward 
whispers and quiet discriminations, and to habituate the con- 
science to pronounce sentence in every case according to the es- 
tablished verdicts ol'the church and the casuists. I have looked 

» See pp. 238, 2S9, where thia U told more at length and attriJjuted. to 
Hans Saohe.— £'i 
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through volume after volume of the moat approved casuists, — 
and stili I find disquisitions whether this or that act is right, and 
under what circumstances, to a minuteness that makes reasoning 
ridiculous, and of a callous and unnatural immodesty, to which 
none hut a monk could harden himself, who has been stripped of 
all the tender charities of hfe, yet is goaded on to make war 
against them by the unsubdued hauntings of our meaner nature, 
even as dogs are said to get the hydrophobia from, excessive thirst. 
I fully believe that our ancestors laughed as heartily, as their 
posterity do at G-rimaldi ; — and not having been told that they 
would he punished for laughing, they thought it very innocent ; 
and if their priests had left out murder in the catalogue of their 
prohibitions (as indeed they did under certain circumstances of 
heresy), the greater part of them, — the moral instincts coramon 
to all men having been smothered and kept from development, — 
would have thought as little of murder. 

However this may be, the necessity of at once instructing and 
gratifying the people produced the great distinction between the 
Greek and the English theatres ; — lor to this we must attribute 
the origin of tragi-comedy, or a reprefientation of human events 
more lively, nearer the truth, and permitting a larger field of 
moral instruction, a more ample exhibition of the recesses of the 
human heart, under all the trials and circumstances that most 
concern us, than was known or guessed at by ,3ischylus. Sophocles, 
or Euripides ; — and at the same tinae we learn to account for, and 
— ^relatively to the author — perceive the necessity of, the Fool or 
Clown, or both, as the sulHtitutes of the Vice and the Devil, 
which our ancestors had been so accustomed to see in every ex- 
hibition of the stage, that they coiJd not feci any performance 
perfect vrithout them. Even to this day in Italy, every opera — 
(even Metastasio obeyed the claim throughout) — must have six 
characters, generally two pairs of cross lovers, a tyrant and a con- 
fidant, or a father and two confidants, themselves lovers ; — and 
when a new opera appears, it is the universal fashion to ask — 
which is the tyrant, which the lover ? &c. 

It is the especial honor of Christianity, that in its worst and 
most corrupted form it can not wholly separate itself from 
morality ; — ^whereas the other religions in their best form (1 do 
not include Mohammedanism, which is only an anomalous corrup- 
tion of Christianity, like Swedenhorgianism), have n 
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■with it. The very impeisonatioti of moral evil under the name 
of Vice, facilitated all other impcTBoitations ; and hence we eee 
that the Mysteries were succeeded by Moralities, or dialogues and 
plots of allegorical personages. Again, some character in real 
history had become so famous, so proverbial, as Hevo for instance, 
that they were introduced instead of the moral quality, for which 
they were so noted ; — and in this manner the stage was moving 
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indeed, save that of their inappropriatenesa to their own end aad 
being, their want of significance, as symbols or physiognomy. 

1 few have there been among critics, who have followed with 
the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever wandering 
spirit of poetry through its various metempsychoses, and conse- 
quent metamorphoses ; or who have rejoiced in the light of clear 
perception at beholding with each new birth, with each rare 
avatar, the human race frame to itself a new body, by assimila- 
ting materials of nourishment out of its new circumstances, and 
work for itself new organs of power appropriate to the new 
sphere of its motion and activity ! (rf) 

1 have before spoken of the Romance, or the language formed 
out of the decayed Roman and the Northern tongues ; and com- 
paring it with the Latin, we find it less perfect in simplicity and 
relation — the privileges of a language formed by the mere attrac- 
tion of homogeneous parts ; — but yet more rich, more expressive 
and various, as one formed by more obscure affinities out of a 
chaos of apparently heterogeneous atoms. As more than a 
metaphor, — as an analogy of this, I have named the true genu- 
ine modern poetry the romantic ; and the works of Shakspeare 
are romantic poetry revealing itself in the drama. If the trage- 
dies of Sophocles are in the strict sense of the word tragedies, and 
the comedies of Aristophanes comedies, we must emancipate our- 
selves irom a false association arising from misapplied names, 
i^id find a new word for the plays of Shakspeare. For they are, 
in the ancient sense, neither tragedies nor comedies, nor both in 
one, — but a diiFeient genus, diverse in kind, and not merely dif- 
ferent in degree. They may be called romantic dramas, or 
dramatic romances, (e) 

A 1 ' t' n fr m the simple forms and unities of the ancient 
an principle, and, of course, an appropriate cx- 

n h mantic drama For these unities were to a 

gr X n h ural lorm of that which in its elements was 
h m g eo and he representation of which was addressed pre- 
ra h ward senses ; — and though the fable, the lan- 

gua^jC and the cha acters appealed to the reason rather than to 
the mere understanding, inasmuch as they supposed an ideal state 
rather than referred to an existing reality — yet it was a reason 
which was obliged to accommodate itself to the senses, and so far 
bci'ame a soit of more elevated understanding. On the other 
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hand, the romantic poetry — the Shaksperian drartja — appealeiJ 
to the imagination rather than to the senses, and to the reason as 
contemplating our inward nature, and the workings of the pas- 
independent of time and space ; it has nothing to do with them ; 
and hence tlie certainties of reason have been called eternal 
(ruths. As ibr example — the endless properties of the circle ; — 
what connection have they with this or that age, with this or 
that country ? — The reason is aloof from time and space ; the 
imagination is an arbitrary coutroller over both ; — and if only the 
poet have such power of exciting our internal emotions as to make 
us present to the scene in imagination chiefly, he acquires the 
right and privilege of using time and space as they exist in ima- 
gination, and obedient only to the laws by which the imagination 
itself acts (/). These laws it will be my object and aim to point 
out as the examples occur, which illustrate them. But here let 
me remark what can never be too often reflected on by all who 
would intelligently study the works either of the Athenian dram- 
atists, or of Shakspeare, that the very essence of the former con- 
sists in the sternest separation of the diverse in kind aud the dis- 
parate in the degree, whilst the latter delights in interlacing, by 
a rainbow-like transfusion of hues, the one with the other. 

And here it will be necessary to say a few words on the stage 
and on stage-illusion. 

A theatre, in the widest sense of the word it the geneial term 
for all places of amusement through the ear or ej e ni w hich n en 
assemble in order to be amused by some entertamment prsseuted 
to all at the same time and in common. Thus an old Puritan 
divine says ; — " Those who attend public woiship and sermons 
only to amuse themselves, make a theatre of the church and 
turn God's house intc the devil's. Theatta isrfes diabolola 
trica." The most important and dignified species of this genus 
is, doubtless, the stage {res tkeatralis hislnomca) which m ad 
dition to the generic definition above given, may be characterized 
in its idea, or according to what it does, or ought to iim at as a 
combination of several or of all the fine arts in an harmonious 
whole, having a distinct end of its own, to w hich the peculiar end 
of each of the component arts, taken separatelj is made subordi 
nate and subservient — that, namely, of imitating realitj—whelh 
er external things, actions, or passions — under a semblance of re- 
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iility. Thus, Claude imitates a landscape at sunset, but only as 
a picture ; while a fotest-Bcene is not presented to the spectators 
as a picture, hut as a forest ; and though, in the full sense of tte 
■word, we are no more deceived hy the one than hy the other, yet 
are our feelings very differently afiected ; and the pleasure de- 
rived from the one is not composed of the same elements as that 
afforded by the other, even on the supposition that the gvantum 
of both were equal. In the former, a picture, it is a condition of 
all genuine delight that we should not be deceived ; in the latter, 
stage-scenery (inasmuch as its principal end is not in or for itself, 
as is the case in a picture, but to be au assistance and means to 
au end out of itself), its very purpose is to produce as much iOu- 
sion as its nature permits. These, and all other stage presenta- 
t ons are to produce a sort of temporary half-faith, which the 
spectalor encourages in himself and supports by a voluntary con- 
tribution on his own part, because he knows tliat it is at all times 
m his power to see the thing as it really is. I have often ob- 
served that little children are actually deceived by stage-scenery, 
nei er h^ pictures ; though even these produce an effect on their 
impic'^ible minds, which they do not on the minds of adults. 
The child if strongly impressed, does not Indeed positively think 
the picture to be the reality ; but yet he does not think the con- 
trarj As Sir Gfeorge Beaumont was showing me a very fine 
engraving from Rubens, representing a storm at sea without any 
M,asel or boat introduced, my little boy, then about five years 
old came dancing and singing into the room, and all at once (if I 
may so say) tumbled in upon the print. He instantly started, 
stood sUent and motionless, with the strongest expression, first of 
wonder and then of grief in his eyes and countenance, and at 
length said, " And where is the ship ? But that is sunk, and the 
men are all drowned 1" still keeping his eyes fixed on the print 
Now what pictures are to little children, stage illusion is to men, 
provided they retain any part of the child's sensibility except that 
in the latter instance, the suspension of the act of comparison 
which permits this sort of negative belief, is somew hat more as 
sisted by the will, than in that of a child respecting a picture 

The true stage-illusion in this and in all other thing'' consists — 
not in the mind's judging it to be a forest, but, in its lemission ol 
the judgment that it is not a forest. And this s h]ect of stage 
illusion is so important, and so many practical errors and false 
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■with co-existing pleasure, and to be amply repaid by thought. 

Shakspeare found the infant stage demanding an intermixture 
of ludicrous character ae imperiously as that of Greece did the 
choruB, and high language accordant. And there are many ad- 
vantages in this ; — a greater assimilation to nature, a greater 
scope of power, more truths, and more feelings ;— the effects of 
contrast, as in Lear and the Fool ; and especially this, that the 
true language of passion becomes sufficiently elevated by your 
Laving previously heard, in the same piece, the lighter conversa- 
tion of men under no strong emotion. The very nakedness of 
the stage, too, was advantageous— for the drama thence became 
something between a recitation and a re-presentation ; and the 
absence or paucity of scenes allowed a freedom from the laws of 
unity of place and unity of time, the observance of which must 
either confine the drama to as few subjects as may be counted on 
the fingers, or involve gross improbabilities, far more striking 
than the violation would have caused. Thence, also, was pre- 
cluded the danger of a false ideal — of aiming at more than what 
is possible on the whole. "What play of the ancients, with refer- 
ence to their ideal, does not hold out more glaring absurdities than 
any in Shakspoare ? On the Greek plan a man could more easily 
be a poet than a dramatist ; upon our plan more easily a drama- 
tist than a poet. 
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THE DRAMA GENERALLY, AND PUBLIC TASTE. 

Unaccustomed to address such an audieneo, and having lost 
liy a long interval of confinement the advantages of my former 
short schooling, I had misealciilated in my last Lecture the pro- 
portion of my matter to my time, and hy bad economy and un- 
skilful management, the several heads of ray discourse failed in 
making the entire performance correspond with the promise pub- 
licly circulated in the weekly annunciation of the subjects, to be 
treated. It would indeed have been wiser in me, and perhaps 
lustier on the whole, if I had caused my Lectures to be announ- 
ced only as continuations of the main subject. But if I be, as 
perforce I must be, gratified hy the recollection of whatever has 
appeared to give you pleasure, I am conscious of something bet- 
ter, though less flattering, a sense of unfeigned gratitude for your 
forbearance with my defects. Like afiectionate guardians, you 
see without disgust the awkwardness, and witness with sympathy 
the grovring pains, of a youthful endeavor, and look forward with 
a hope, which is its own reward, to the contingent results of 
practice — to its intellectual maturity. 

In my last address I defined poetry to be the arl, or whatever 
better term our language may afford, of representing external 
nature and human thoughts, both relatively to human affections, 
so as to cause the production of as great immediate pleasure in 
each part as is compatible with the largest possible sum of pleas- 
ure on the whole. Now this definition applies equally to paint- 
ing and music as to poetry ; and in truth the term poetry is alike 
apphcable to all three. The vehicle alone constitutes the differ- 
ence ; and the term ' poetry' is rightly applied by eminence to 
measured words, only because the sphere of their action is far 
wider, the power of giving permanence to them much more cer- 
tain, and incomparably greater the facility, by which men, not 
defective by nature or disease, may be enabled to derive habitual 
pleasure and instruction from them. On ray mentioning these 
considerations to a painter of great genius, who had been, from 
a most honorable enthusiasm, extolling his own art, he was so 
struck with their truth, that he exclaimed, " I want no other ar- 
guments ; — poetry, that is, verbal poetry, must be the greatest ; 
all that proves final causes in the world, proves this ; it would 
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be shocking to think otherwise !" — And in truth, deeply, ! far 
more than words can espreaa, as I venerate the Last Judgment 
and the Prophets of Michel Angelo Buonaroti, — yet the very 
pain which I repeatedly felt as I lost myself in gazing upon, 
them, the painful consideration that their having been painted in 
fresco was the sole cause that they had not been abandoned to 
all the accidents of a dangerous transportatioji to a distant capi- 
tal and that the same eapnce which made the H'<,apohtan sol 
diery destroy all the exquisite masterpiLCos on the walls of the 
church of the Ti imtado Mjiite after the retreat of their antag 
onist barbanana might as easily haie made vanish the rooms 
and open gallery of Eaffael ind the ■yet more unapproachable 
wonders of the sublime Floientine in the bivtine Chapel forced 
upon my mind the reflection How grateful the human race 
ought to be that the works of Euclid Uewton Plato Milton 
Shakspoare are not subjtcted to simitar contingencies — that 
they ind their fellows and the great though mfenor peerage of 
undjmg intellect are se ed — sec eleven from a seconl ir 
ruption of froths and V nd a n add on to many other safe 
guards, bj the last emp e of En h anguage, laws, and reli 
gion founded in America h h b o erflow of the power and 
the virtue of my country — and a now the great and certain 
works of genuine fame an on j eas o act for mankind, when 
men themselves cease to be men, or when the planet on which 
tl ej etiai shall have altered its relations, or have ceased to be. 
Lord Bacon n the lann-uage of the gods, if I may use an Ha- 
menc pi rise has espreased a s milar thought : — 

1^6 ly leav ng the vuli^r a gun eats, that by learning man eioeUeth 
man n th t wJ ere n nnn eioel eth btasts ; that by leoTQing man aauendetli 
to the heaveos and the r mot ods where in body he can not come, and tbe 
like let us nonclnde w (h the d <Ti ty and excellency of knowle(%e and 
I ai nmg n that ■whereunto man b natnre doth most aspire, whieh ia, ira- 
mo tul t} or cout nuance f r to this tendeth generation, and raising housea 
and families ; to this teed buildings, foundations, aod monumeots \ to tills 
tendeth the deaire of memory, fime, and celebratioD, and in effect the 
strength] of all other human desires. We aee then hon' lar the moDumente 
of wit and learning are more durable than Uie monuments of power, or of 
the bauds. For have not the verses of Homer continued twenty-five hun- 
dred years, or more, without the loss of a syllable or letter ; during whieh 
time, infinite palaces, templea, CHstlea, cities, Lave been decayed ajid demol- 
ished 1 It is not possible to have the true pictures or statuea of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Ciessr ; no, nor nf the kings or great parsonages of much later 
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years ; for the originals can not last, and the copies can not but lose of the 
life and trutli. But the images of men's wits and knowledges remaia in 
books, exempted from the wrong of time, and capable of perpetual renoya- 
tioQ. Neither are they fitly to be calied images, because they generate 
Btjll, and cast their seeds in the minds of othei's, provoking and causing m- 
finite actions and opinions in succeeding ages : so that, if tha invention of 
the ship was thought so noble, which carrleth riches and commodities from 
place to place, and eonsoeiateth the most remote regions in participation of 
their fruits ; how much more are letters to be magnified, which, as sbips, 
p^s through tlie vast seas of time, and make ages bo distant to participate 
of the wisdom, illumiDatlona, and ioTentions, the one of the other !■ 

But let us now consider ivhat the drama should be. And 
first, it is not a copy, but an imitation, of nature. This is the 
universai principle of the fine arts. In all well laid out grounds 
what delight do we feel from that balance and antithesis of feel- 
ings and thoughts ! How natural I we say ; — but the very won- 
der ■which caused the exclamation, implies that we perceived 
art at the same moment. "We catch the hint from nature itself. 
Whenever in mountains or cataracts we discover a likeness to any 
thing artificial which yet we know is not artificial — what pleas- 
ure ! And so it is in appearances known to be artificial, which 
appear to be natural. This applies in due degrees, regulated by 
steady good sense, from a clump of frees to the Paradise Lost or 
Othello. It would be easy to apply it to painting, and even, 
though with greatei ab'Jtraction of thought and bj more puhtle 
\ et equiJlj just analogies — to music But this belongs to others 
suffiLe it that one great prii ciple is conmion to all the fine arts 
a principle ■which piobably is the condition of all consoiousnes's, 
■without wbith we 'ihould leel and imagine only bj discontinuoua 
mompats and be plants or biute animals instead ot men — I 
mean that ever\arying balance or balancing of images no 
lions or feehngfe (.onceived as in opposition to each other — in 
short the perception of identity and contranetj the least de 
gree of which constitutes hkeness the greatest absolute differ 
enee but the infinite gradahons between theae two form all the 
pKy and all the interest of our intellectual and moral being till 
it leids ua to i feeling and an object more awful than it seerns 
to me compatible with even the present subject to utter aloud ; 
though I am most desirous to suggest it. For there alone are all 
things at OHce different and the same ; there alone, as the prin- 
* AdvaDoement of Learning, book 1. lui fine. 
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ciple of all tMngB, does distinction exist unaided by division ; 
there are will and reason, succession of time and unmoving eter- 
nity, infinite change and iaefikble rest !— 



Thoa honor'd flood, 

Smooth^MBJiij Avon, orown'd with voeal reeda. 
That Btiaia I heard was of a higher mood I — 
Bm now my voice proceeds. 

"We may divide a dramatic poet's characteristics before we 
enter into the component merits of any one work, and with refer- 
ence only to those ttmgs which are to bo the materials of all, 
into language, passion, and character ; always bearing in mind 
that these must act and react on each other, — the language in- 
spired by the passion, and the language and the passion modified 
and differenced by the character. To the production of the high- 
est excellences in these three, there are requisite in the mind of 
the author ; — good sense ; talent ; sensibility ; imagination ; — 
and to the perfection of a work we should add two faculties of 
lesser importance, yet necessary for the ornaments and foliage of 
the column and the roof — fancy and a quick sense of beauty. 

As to language ; — it can not be supposed that the poet should 
make hia characters say all that they would, or that, his whole 
drama considered, each scene, or paragraph should be such as, 
on cool examination, we can oou'-eiie it likely that men in such 
situations would say, in that order, or with that perfection. And 
yet, according to my feelings, it is a very inferior kind of poetry, 
in which, as in the French tragedies, men are made to talk 
in a style which few indeed even of the wittiest can be supposed 
to converse in, and which both is, and on a moment's reflection 
appears to be, the natural produce of the hot-bed of vanity, 
namely, tho closet of an author, who is actuated originally by a 
desire to excite surprise and wonderment at his own superiority 
to other men, — instead of having felt so deeply on certain sub- 
jects, or in consequence of certain imaginations, as to make it 
almost a necessity of his nature to seek for sympathy, — no doubt, 
with that honorable desire of permanent action which distin- 
guishes genius.— 'Where then is the difference ? — In this, that 
each part should be proportionate, though the whole may be per- 
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hapa impossible. At all events, it should be compatible with 
sound ecnec and logic in Ike iniad of the poet himself. 

It is to be lamented that we judge of books by hookB, instead 
of referring what we read to our own experience. One great use 
of books is to make their contents a motive for observation. The 
German tragedies have in some respects been justly ridionled. 
Iri them the dramatist often becomes a novelist in his directions 
to the actors, and thus degrades tragedy into pantomime. Yet 
still the consciousness of the poet's mind must be diffused over 
that of the reader or spectator ; but he himself, according to his 
genius, elevates us, and by being always in keeping, prevents us 
from perceiving any strangeness, though we feel great exultation. 
Many different kinds of style may be admirable, both in different 
men, and in different parts of the same poem. 

See the different language which strong feelings may justify in 
Shylook, and learn irom Shakspeare's conduct of that character 
the terrible force of every plain and calm diction, when known 
to proceed from a resolved and impassioned man. 

It is especially with reference to the drama, and its character- 
istics in any given nation, or at uiiy particular period, that the 
dependence of genius on the pubhc taste becomes a matter of the 
deepest importance. I do not mean that taste which springs 
merely from caprice or fashionable imitation, and which, in fact, 
genius can and by degrees will, create for itself ; but that which 
arises out of wide-grasping and heart-enrooted causes, which is 
epidemic, and in the very air that all breatlie. This it is which 
kiUs, or withers, or corrupts, Socrates, indeed, might walk arm 
and arm with Hygeia, whilst pestilence, with a thoijsand furies 
running to and fro, and clashing against each other in a com- 
plexity and agglomeration of horrors, was shooting her darts of 
fire and venom all around him. Even such was Milton ; yea, 
and such, in spite of all that has been babbled by his critics in 
pretended excuse for his damning, because for them too profound 
excellences, — such was Shakspeare. But alas ! the exceptions 
prove the rule. For who will dare to force his way out of the 
crowd, — not of the mere vulgar, — but of the vain and banded 
aristocracy of intellect, and presume to join the almost supernat- 
ural beings that stand by themselves aloof? 

Of this diseased epidemic influence there are two forms es- 
pecially preclusive of tragic worth. The first is the necessary 
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growthof asense and love of the ludicrous, and a mortid aensibility 
of the assimiialive power, — an inflammation produced hy cold 
and weakness, — which in the boldest burst of passion will lie in 
■wait for a jeer at any phrase, that may have an accidental coin- 
cidence in the mere words with something ba^e or trivial. For 
instance, — to express woods, not on a plain, but clothing a hill, 
which overlooks a valley, or dell, oi river, oi the sea, — the trees 
rising one above another, as the spectators in an ancient theatre, 
—I tnow no other word iu out language (bookish and pedantic 
terras out of the question) but hanging woods, the sylvcB super- 
iiivpendentes of Catullus ;* yet let some wit call out in a slang 
tone, — " the gallows I" and a peal of laughter ■would damn the 
play. Hence it is that so many dull pieces have had a decent 
run, only because nothing unusual above, or absurd below, medi- 
ocrity furnished an occasion, — a spark for the explosive mat«rials 
collected behind the orchestia But it ■would take a volume of 
no ordinary size, however laeomcally the sense ■were expressed, 
if it were meant to instance the eflects, and unfold aU the causes, 
of this disposition upon the moial, intellectual, and even physical 
character of a people, with its mfluences on domestic life and in- 
dividual deportment. A good doc p h ub uld 
be the history of Paris society and F n h Pa an 
literature from the commencement h If b n 
of Louis XIV. to that of Bonapart mp d ■« b h p d g 
philosophy and poetry even of Frcn hm h 

The second Ibrin, or more prop P P dm 

cause, of this diseased disposition n h 

philanthropist and philosopher, and f g h poe he 

painter, and the statuary alone, and h m p pa n rs 

and statuaries ; — namely, the security, the comparative equability, 
and ever increasing sameness of human life. Men are now so 
seldom thrown into wild circumstances, and violences of excite- 
ment, that the language of such states, the laws of association of 
feeling with thought, the starts and strange far-flights of the 
assimilative power on the slightest and least obvious likeness 
presented by thoughts, words, or objects, — these are all judged 
of by authority, not by actual experience, — by what men have 

• Confestim Poncos ndest, viridimtia Tempe, 

Tempie, qute cingunt sylvie euperimpendeut^s. 

Emth. Pel. et Tk. 286. 
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been accustomed to regard as symbols of these states, and not 
the natural symbols, or self-manifestations of them. 

Even so it is in. the language of man, and in that of nature. 
The Bound sun, or the figures s, m, n, are purely arbitrary modes 
of recalling the object, aad for visual mere objects they are not 
only sufficient, but have infinite advantages from their very 
nothingness j>e/ se. But the language of nature is a subordinate 
Logos, that was in the beginning, and was with the thing it 
represented, and was the thing it represented. 

Now the language of Shakspeare, in his Lear for instance, is a 
something inteimediate between these two ; or rather it js the 
former blended with the latter, — the arbitrary, not merely recall- 
ing the cold notion of the thing, hut expressing the reality of it, 
and, as arbitrary language is &u heirloom of the human race, 
being itself a part of that which it manifests. What shall I de- 
duce from the preceding positions ? Even this, — the appropriate, 
the never to be too much valued advantage of the theatre, if only 
the actors were what we know they have been, — a delightful, yet 
most efiectual remedy for this dead palsy of the public mind. 
What would appear mad or ludicrous in a book, when presented 
to the senses under the form of reality, and with the truth of na- 
ture, supplies a species of actual experience. This is indeed the 
special privilege of a great actor over a great poet. No part was 
ever played in perfection, but nature justified herself in the hearts 
of all her children, in what state soever they were, short of abso- 
lute moral exhaustion, or downright stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions, or to pass judgments ; we are taken by 
storm, and, though in the histrionic art many a clumsy counter- 
feit, by caricature of one or two features, may gain applause as a 
fine likeness, yet never was the very thing rejected as a counter- 
feit. I when I think of the inexhaustible mine of virgia treas- 
ure in OUT Shakspeare, that I have been almost daily reading him 
since I was fen years old, — that the thirty intervening years have 
been unintermittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the study 
of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish and German belle 
lettHsts, and the last fifteen years in addition, far more intensely 
m the analysis of the laws of life and reason as they exist in man, 
— and that upon every step I have made forward in taste, in ac- 
quisition of facts from history or my own observation, and in 
knowledge of the different laws of being and their apparent ex- 
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captions, from accidental colEsion of disturbing forces, — that at 
every new accession, of information, after every Bucccesful exercise 
of meditation, and every fresh presentation of experience, I have 
unfaihngly discovered a proportionate iactease of wisdom and in- 
tuition in Shakspeare ; — when I know this, and know too, that 
by a conceivable and possible, though hardly to be expected, ar- 
rangement of the British theatres, not all, indeed, but a large, a 
very large, proportion of this indefinite all — (round which no 
comprehension has yet drawn the line of circumscription, so as to 
say to itself, ' I have seen the whole') — might be sent into the 
heads and hearts — into the very souls of the mass of mankind, to 
whom, except by this living comment and interpretation, it must 
remain forever a sealed voliune, a deep well without a wheel or 
a windlass; — it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm to steal 
away from sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in the 
fairy world of possibihty I Yet even in the grave cheerfulness of 
a circumspect hope, much, very much, might be done ; enough, 
assuredly, to furnish a kind and strenuous nature with ample 
motives for the attempt to effect what may be effected. 



SHAKSPEARE, A POET GENEIIALLY. 

Clothed in radiant armor, and authorized by titles sure and 
manifold, as a poet, Shakspeare came forward to demand the 
throne of fame, as the dramatic poet of England. His excellen- 
ces compelled even his contemporaries to seat him on that throne, 
although there were giants in those days contending for the same 
honor. Hereafter I would fain endeavor to make out the title of 
the English drama as created by, and existing in, Shakspeare, 
and its right to the supremacy of dramatic excellence. But he 
had shown himself a poet, previously to his appearance as a dra- 
matic poet ; and had no Lear, no Othello, no Henry IV., no 
Twelfth Night ever appeared, we must have admitted that 
Shakspeare possessed the chief, if not every, requisite of a poet, — 
deep feeling and exquisite sense of beauty, both as exlubited to 
the eye in the combinations of form, and to the ear in sweet and 
appropriate melody ; that these feelings were under the command 
of his own will ; that in his very first productions he projected 
his mind out of his own particular being, and felt, and made 
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others feel, oa subi'ects no way conneeted with himself, except by 
force of contemplation and that sublime faculty by which a great 
mind becomes that, on which it meditates. To this must be 
added that affectionate love of nature and natural objects, with- 
out which no man could have observed so steadily, or painted so 
truly and passionately, the very minutest beauties of the external 

And when ttou hast oq foot the purbliad haro, 
Mark tho poor wretiit; to overalioot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what oare, 
He orttnka and croesea with a thousand doubles ; 
The many musits through the whioh be goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze bis foea. 
Somotinics be runs among the floek of abeep, 
To make the eimnicg hounds mistake their smell ; 
And Bometimo where earth-delving iwoies keep, 
To stop the loud pureuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 
Danger devisetb shifts, wit waits on fear. 
For there his smell with others' being mingled, 
The hot seeut-snuiflng hounds are driyen to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous ery, till tbey have singied, 
"With much ado, the cold fault deanly out, 
Then do tbey spend their months ; echo replies. 
As if another ehase were in the skies. 

By this poor Wat far oft^ upon a hill, 
Stands on hia hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue bim still ; 
Anon their loud alamms he doth hear, 
And now bis grief may bo compared well 
To one aore-aick, that hears tho paaamg beU. 
Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way : 
Each cnviouB brier his weary lege doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes hini step, each murmur stay. 
For misery is trodden on by many. 
And being low, noTor relieved by any. 

Venus and Adonii. 
And the preceding description : — 

Bdt lo ! from forth a copse that neighbors by, 
A breeding Jennet, lusty, young and prond, itc. 

is much more admirable, hut in parts less fitted for quotation. 
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Moreover Shakspeare had shown that lie possessed fancy, con- 
sidered as the iacuhy of bringing together images dissimilar in 
the main by some one point or more oi' likeness, as in such a pas- 
sage as this : — 

Full gently now she takes bim by the hand, 

A lily prisoned in a jail of beow, 

Or ivory in aa alabaster band ; 

So white a friend ingirts so wh te a foa I — lb. 

And atill mounting the mteOectual ladder he had as uner[uiTo- 
cally proved the mdmelling in hiB mind of imagination, or the 
power b\ Mhich one image or feeling is mide to modify many 
others and by a sort of fusion to force many mlo one ; — that 
which afternaid? showLd itself m such mi[,ht and energy iu 
Lear \( here the deep anguish of a tather spreads the feeling of 
ingratitude and cruelty over the ver\ elements of heaven ; — and 
nhieb combuimg many ciicuinstinces into one moment of con- 
sciousness tends to produce that ultimate end of all human 
thought and human leeling unitv and thereby the reduction of 
the spnit to its principle and fountain T,(ho is alone truly one. 
Various are the -workings of this the greatest taculty of the hu- 
man mind both passionate and tranquil In its tranquU and 
puri-ly pleasurable operation it icts chiefly hj creating out of 
miny thing- as thi,> ■would have appeared in the description of 
an ordmarj mind detailed in uniriipas=ioned succession, a one- 
ness even as nature the greatest of poets acts upon «s, when we 
open our ejes upon an extended prospect Thus the flight of 
Adonis in the dusk of the evening : — 

Look I how a bright star shooteth from the sky ; 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye 1 

How many images and feelings are here brought together 
without efibrt and without discord, in the beauty of Adonis, the 
rapidity of his flight, the yearning, yet hopelessness, of the enam- 
ored gazer, while a shadowy ideal character is thrown over the 
whole I Or this power acts by impressing the stamp of hiunani- 
ty, and of human feelings, on inanimate ormere natural objects: — 

Lol here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From bis moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose sEver breart 
The Bun ariseth in his m^jeaty. 
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Or again, it acts by so carrying on the eye of the reader as to 
make him almost lose the consciousness of words,— to make 
him see every tiling flashed, as Wordsworth has grandly and ap- 
propriately said, — 



and this without exciting any painful or laborious attention, 
without any anatomy of description (a fault not unconomon in 
descriptive poetry) — but with the sweetness and easy movement 
of nature. This energy is an absolute essential of poetry, and 
of itself would constitute a poet, though not one of the highest 
class ; — it is, however, a most hopeful symptom, and the Venus 
and Adonis is one continued specimen of it. 

In this beautiful poem there is an endless activity of thought 
Ltt all the possible associations of thought with thought, thought 
with feeling, or with words, of feehngs with feelings, and of 
words with words. 

Even BB the aim, ■witli purple-eolor'd face, 
Had ta'en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Roae-dieek^d Adonis bied liiin to tlie Gbaae : 
Hunting he loved, but luve lie laughed to Boora. 
Siok'thoughted Venus makes amain uato him, 
And like a hold-faoed suitor 'gins to woo him. 

Remark the humanizing imagery and circumstances of the first 
two lines, and the activity of thought in the play of words in the 
fourth line. The whole stanza presents at once the time, the ap- 
pearance of the morning, and the two persons distinctly charac- 
terized, and in six simple verses puts the reader in possession of 
the whole argument of the poem. 

Over one arm tha lusty eourser's rein, 
Under the other was the tender boy, 
Who blush'd Hud pouted in a dull disdain. 
With leaden appetite, unapt U> toy. 
She red and hot, as coals of glowing £ce, 
He red for ehame, but frosty to desire : — 

This Stanza and the two following afford good instances of that 
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poetic power, which I mentioned above, of making every thing 
present to the imagination — hoth the forms, and the passions 
whiclh modify those forms, either actually, as in. the representa- 
tions of love, or anger, or other human alTections ; or imagina- 
tively, by the different manner in which inanimate objects, or ob- 
jects unimpaseioned themselves, are caused to be seen by the 
raind in moments of strong excitement, and according to the kind 
ef the excitement, — whether of jealousy or rage or love, in the 
only appropriate sense of the woid or of the lower impulses of 
our nature, or finally of the poelic feeling itself It is, perhaps, 
chiefly in the power of producmg and repoducing the latter that 
the poet stands distinct. 

The subject of the Venus and Adorns la unpleasing ; but the 
poem Itself is for that very reason the more illustrative of Shaks- 
peare. There are men who can write passages of deepest pathos 
and even sublimity, on eircumstanceB personal to themselves, and 
stimulative of their own passions hut they aie not, therefore, on 
this account poets. Kead that magnificent burst of woman's 
triotism and exultation, Deborah s =ong of victory it is glorii 
but nature is the poet thoie It is quito another matter to 
come all things and yet remain the same — to make the change- 
ful god be felt in the river the lion and the flame ; — this it 
that is the true imagination Shakspeare writes in this poem, 
as if he were of another planet charming jou to gaze on the 
movements of Venus and Adonis as jou Anould on the twinkling 
dances of two vernal butterflies 

Finally, in this poem and the Rape of Lucrece, Shakspeare gave 
ample proof of his possession of a most profound, energetic, and 
philosophieal mind, without which he might have pleased, but 
could not have been a great dramatic poet. Chance and the 
necessity of his genius combined to lead him to the drama his 
proper province : in his conquest of which we should consider 
both the difficulties which opposed him, and the advantages by 
which he was assisted. 



: JUDGMENT EQUAL TO Hia GENIUS, 

Thus then Shakspeare appears, from his Venus and Adonis and 
Rape of Lucrece alone, apart from all his great works, to have 
c! all the conditions of the true poet- Let me now pro- 
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ceed to destroy, 33 far as may be iu my power, the popular notion, 
that he was a great dramatist hy mere instinct, that he grew im- 
mortal in his own despite, and sank below m.en of second or 
third-rate power, when he attempted auglit beside the drama — 
even as bees conatmct their cells and manufacture their honey to 
admirable perfection ; but would in vain attempt to build a nest. 
M'ow this mode of reconcilinj; a compelled sense of inferiority with 
a feeling of pride, began in a few pedants, who having read that 
Sophocles was the great model of tragedy, and Aristotle the in- 
fallible dictator of its rules, and iinding that the Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, and other master-pieces were neither in imitation of 
Sophocles, nor in obedience to Aristotle, — and not having (with, 
one or two exceptions) the courage to affirm, that the delight 
which their country received from generation to generation, in de- 
iiance of the alterations of circumstances and habits, was wholly 
groundless,— took upon them, as a happy medium and refuge, to 
talk of Shakspeare as a sort of beautiful Instis naturae, a delight- 
ful monster, — wild, indeed, and without taste or judgment, but 
like the inspired idiots so much venerated in the East, uttering, 
amid the strangest follies, the sublimest truths. In nine places 
out of ten in which I find his awful name mentioned, it is with, 
some epithet of "wild," " irregular," "pure child of nature," &c. 
If all this be true, we must submit to it ; though to a thinking 
mind it can not but be painful to find any eseellence, merely hu- 
man, thrown out of all human analogy, and thereby leaving us 
neither rules for imitation, nor motives to imitate ;— but if false, 
it is a dangerous falsehood ; — for it affiirda a refuge t* secret self- 
conceit, — enables a vain man at once to escape his reader's indig- 
nation by general swoln panegyrics, and merely by his ipse dixit 
to treat, as contemptible, what he has not intellect enough to 
comprehend, or mvl to feel, without assigning any reason, or re- 
ferring his opinion to any demonslrative principle ; thus leaving 
Shakspeare as a sort of grand Lama, adored indeed, and his very 
excrements prized as relics, but with no authority or real influ- 
ence. I grieve that every late voluminous edition of his works 
would enable me to substantiate the present charge with a vari- 
ety of facts, one tenth of which would of themselves exhaust the 
time allotted to me. Every critic, who has or has not made a 
collection of black-letter books — in itself a useful and respectable 
amusement, — puts on the seven-league boots of self-opinion, and 
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Btrides at once from an. illustrator into a supreme judge, and 
blind and deaf, fills his three-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara ; 
and determines positively the greatness of the cataract to be 
neither more nor less than his tkree-ounce phial has been able to 

I think this a very serious subject. It is my earnest desire — 
my passionate endeavor, — to enforce at various times, and by va- 
rious arguments and instances, the close and reciprocal connection 
of just taste with pure morality. Without that acquaintance 
with the heart of man, or that docility and childlike gladness to 
be made acquainted with it, which those only can have, who dare 
look at their own hearts — and that with a steadineea ■which re- 
ligion only has the power of reconciling with sincere humility ; 
— without this, and the modesty produced by it, I am deeply con- 
vinced that no man, however wide his erudition, however patient 
his antiquarian researches, can possibly understand, or be worthy 
of understanding the writinTS of '^hakspeare. 

Assu dly th t t ism f '^h k p e will alone be genial 
■which 1 Th E 1 hra , who, ■without rever- 

ence, apddftt e, can utter the name 

of Will m^hkpar t d Isq Ifidfor the office of critic. 
He wa t 1 1 t f 1 y the language of which 

he is t mpi y d w 11 d t 1 est, but as a blind man, 

while th wl 1 h m t f 1 ght and shade with all 

its subtl t 1 g flpmg d dissolving colors rises in 
silence t tl sil t_^ f th pn g Apollo. However inferior 
in abihty I m y b t m ith h f llowed me, I own I am 
proud thtl-w tl fit tm h publicly demonstrated 
to the fll ttfthptnthttle supposed irregularity 
and ext f h k p w the mere dreams of a 

pedantry tl t rrai<m d th gl b e it had not the dimen- 

sions of th s\ I 11 th courses of lectures de- 

livered by me, since my first attempt at the Royal Institution, it 
has been, and it still remains, my object, to prove that in all 
points irom the most important to the most minute, the judgment 
of Shakspeare is commensurate with his genius — nay, that his 
genius reveals itself in his judgment, as in its most exalted form. 
And the more gladly do I recur to this subject from the clear con- 
viction, that to judge aright, and with distinct consciousness of 
the grounds of our judgment, concerning the works of Shakspeare, 
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implies the power and tlie means of judging rightly of all other 
■works of inteUect, those of abstract science alone excepted. 

It is a painful truth that not only individuals, but even whole 
nations, are ofttimes so enslaved to the habits of their education 
and immediate circumstances, as not to judge disinterestedly even 
on those subjects, the very pleasure arising from which consists 
in its disinterestedness, namely, on subjects of taste and polite lit- 
erature. Instead of deciding concerning their own modes and 
customs by any rule of reason, nothing appears rational, becom- 
ing, or beautiful to them, hut what coincides with the peculiari- 
ties of their education. In this narrow circle, individuals may 
attain to exquisite discrimination, as the French critics have done 
in their own literature ; but a tnie critic can no more be such 
without placing himself on some central point, from which he 
may command the whole, that is, some general rule, which, 
founded in reason, or the faculties common to al] men, must 
therefore apply to each — than an astronomer can. explain the 
movements of the solar system without taking his stand in the 
sun. And let me remark, that this will not tend to produce des- 
potism, but, oa the contrary, true tolerance, in the critic. He 
wUl, indeed, require, as the spirit and substance of a work, some- 
thing true in human nature itself, and independent of all circum- 
stances ; hut in the mode of applying it, he will estimate genius 
and judgment according to the fehcity with which tho imperish- 
able soul of intellect, shall have adapted itself to the age, the 
place, and the existing manners. The enor he will expose, lies 
in reversing this, and holding up the mere circumstances as per- 
petual to the utter neglect of the power which can alone animate 
them. For art can not exist without, or apart from, nature ; and 
what has man of his own to give to his fellow-man, but his own 
thoughts and feelings, and his observations, so far as they are 
modified by his own thoughts or feelings ? 

Let me, then, once more submit this question to minds eman- 
cipated alike from national, or party, or sectarian prejudice : — 
Are the plays of Shakspeare works of rude uncultivated genius, 
in which the splendor of the parts compensates, if aught can com- 
pensate, for the barbarous shapelessness and irregularity of the 
whole ? Or is the form equally admirable with the matter, and 
the judgment of the great poet, not less deserving our wonder than 
his genius ? — Or, again, to repeat the question in other words ; — - 
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Is Shakspeare a great dramilic poet on account only of those 
beauties and exo 11 h 1 It possesses in common with the 

ancienta, but witl d T»ni h d la ms to our love and honor to the 
full extent of his diff a f m them t — Or are tliese very dif- 
ferences additional pro 1 f p tic wisdom, at once results and 
symbols of living j w as t asted witli lifeless mechanism — 
of ftee and rival gi al y a ntra-distinguished from servile 
imitation, or, more accurately, a blind copying of effects, instead 
of a true imitation of the essential principles ? — Imagine not that 
I am about to opgose genius to. rules. No! the comparative 
value of these rules is the very cause to be tried. Tke spirit of 
poetry, like all other living powers, miust of necessity circum- 
scribe itself by rules, were it only to unite power with beauty. 
It must embody in order to reveal itself; but a living body is of 
necessity an organized one ; and what is organization but the 
connection of parts in and for a whole, so that each part is at 
once end and means ? — TMs is no discovery of criticism ; — it is a 
necessity of the hiunan mind ; and all nations have felt and 
obeyed it, in the invention of metre, and measured sounds, as the 
vehicle and involucrum of poetry — itself a fellow-growth from 
the same life — even as the bark is to the tree I 

{g) No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form, 
neither indeed is there any danger of this. As it must not, so 
genius can not, be lawless ; for it is even this that constitutes it 
genius — the power of acting creatively under laws of its own 
origination. How then comes it that not only single Zoili, but 
whole nations have combined in unhesitating condemnation of 
our great dramatist, as a sort of African nature, rich in beautiful 
monsters — as a wild heath where islands of fertility look the 
greener from the surrounding waste, where the loveliest plants 
now shine out among unsightly weeds, and now are choked by 
their parasitic growth, so intertwined that we can not disentangle 
the weed without snapping the flower ? — In this statement I have 
had no reference to the vulgar abuse of Voltaire,* save as far as 

' Take a slight specimen of it. 

Je suia biea loia assuvSment de juEtifler en tout la trag^die d'Htunlet : 
c'eit luie piice grosaiire et barbare, J«i ns serait pas eupporiee par la plttf 
viiti populace de la JVnncc et de i'llalie, Hamlet y devient tou au second 
ftcte, et Bft maitresse fole au troisi^me ; le prince tue le pSre de sa mai- 
tresee, fdgnant de tuer un rat, et rheroine se jette daos la riviere. On tait 
an fosse aur le tbfiStre ; des foseoyeurs diseiit des quolibeti dagoes d'eui, en 
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his charges are coincident with the decisions of Shakspeare's own 
commentators and (so they would tell yon) almost idolatrous ad- 
mirers. The true ground of the mistake lies ia the conlbimding 
mechanical regularity with organic form. The form ia mechanic, 
■whenon'aiiy given material we impress a pre-deterrained form, 
not necessarily arising out of the properties of the material ; — as 
when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we wish it 
to retain when hardened. The organic form, on the other hand, 
is innate ; it shapes, as it develops, itself from within, and the 
fulness of its development Is one and the same with the perfec- 
tion of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form. 
Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustihle in diverse powers, 
is equally inexhaustible in forms ;— each exterior is the physiog- 
nomy of the being within — its true image reflected and thrown 
out faom the concave mirror — and e\i.n such is the appropriate 
ei.cellence of her chosen poet of our own Shakspcare— himself a 
nature humanized a genial undi,j=tanding diiecting self-con- 
e luu^ily a power and an implicit wisdom deeper e-ien than our 
consciousness 

I greatly dislike beauties and selections m geaeril but as 
proof poaitue of his unrivalled excelleute I should like to try 
bhikspeare by this criterion Make out jour amplest catalogue 
of all the human faculties as reason or the moral la-n the will, 
the feehng of the comcidence of the two (a feehjig ^ui generis et 
demomtratio demonstrat%onum) called the conscience the under- 
Btandmg or prudence wit fancy imigmation judgment— and 
then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the 
beauties the terrors and the seeming capnces of nature the real- 
ities and the capabilities that is the ai-tu-i! and the ideal, of the 
human mind conceived as an iiidi-vidual or as a social being, as 
in innocence or in guilt m a plaj paiadise or in a war-field of 
temptation —and then compare with shakspewe under each of 
these heads all or any of the writers^ prose and veist, that have 
tenant dnas lame mains dea tStes de raorts ; !e prince Hamlet rfipond Si Uura 
grwiiirHes abtxninabUii par dtt foliea no» mains digoUanUs. Pendant ce 
tampa-la, un des aoteurs feit la eonqu6te de la Pologne. Hamlet, so mete, 
el son beau-pire boivent enseinble sur le th^lre ; on cliiiite A table, o« «'" 
qwrelle, o« se bat, on et tue: on eroirait que a 
i'imagiaation (f«n micoage ivre. Diaaevtatiun be& 

ThJa ia not, perkups, very like Hamlet ; but n 
Voltiiire.— £U 
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evor lived ! "Who, that is competent to judge, doubts the result t 
— And ask youi own hearts — ask your own common-sense — to 
conceive the possihUity of this man being — I say not, the drunken 
savage of that -wretched socialist, whom Frenchmen, fo theii 
shame, have honored before tlieir elder and better worthies — ^but 
the anomalous, the wild, the irregular, genius of our daily criti- 
cism I What ! are we to have miracles in spoit ? — Or, I speak 
reverently, does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine 
truths to man ? (A) 

RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARY 

F SHAKSPEAEe's DBAJUa.* 



In lectures, of which amnsement forms a large art f 
object, there are some pecuhar difficulties. The ar h 
his foimdation out of sight, and the musician tunes h um 

before he makes his appearance ; but the lecturer ry his 

chorda in the presence of the assembly ; an operati n k 

indeed, to produce much pleasure, but yet indispensab rj 

to a right understandmg of the subject to be develop d 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barb irous i d 

nations The Laplander and the savage Indian ar li by 

it as well as the inhabitants of London and Pari — ts 
takes up and incorporates suirounding materials p n 

clothes itself ivith soil and cbmate whilst it e^hib k 

ing of a vital pnnciple within mdependent of ill a d n 
cumstances And to judge with fairness of an an h w k 
we ought to distinguish what is inward and essenti m wh 

is outward and circumstantial It is essential to j rj h 
be^simpie and appei! to the ^elements and primary 
nature that it be senauous and by its imagery ebc h a 

flash ; that it be im pasEione d and be able to ino\e o r fee ^,8 
and awakm our affection'- In comparmg diffeient poets with 
each other we should inquire which have brought into the fiJlest 
play our imagination and our reason or ha^ e created the greatest 
excitement and produced the completest harmony. If we con- 
sider great exquiaiteness of language and sweetness of metre 
alone, it is impoasible to deny to l?ope the character of a delight- 
• For the moat part eommuoioated by Mr. Justice Coleridge. — Fd. 
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ful writer but whether he be a poet must depend upon our 
definition of the word and doubtless il e\ery thing that pleases 
he poetrj Pipes sttirsB and epistles must be poetrj This I 
must aaj that pottry as distinguished from other modes of com 
p iition does not rest in metie and that it is i it poetrj if it 
make no appeal to our passions or our miagmation One char 
icter belongs to all true poets that they write from a ^rmciple 
within not originating in any thing without and that the true 
poet s work in its form its shapings and its modihcation" is 
di'itinguished from ill other works that a^iume to helonc to the 
class of poLtrj a« a natural from an artificial flowir or as the 
imnuc g-irden of a child from an enamelled meadow In the 
former the flowers, arc hrolien irom their stems and st ck into 
the gro ml they are heaut lul to the eje and frigrint to the 
Ben=e but their colore soon fale and their odor is tr'insient as 
the "mile of the planter — whik the meadow maj be visited 
again and again with renewed delight ; its beauty is innate in 
the Roil, and its bloom is of the freshness of nature, {i) 

The next ground of. critical judgment, and point of comparison, 
will be as to how fai a given, poet has been .influemied l^ »cei- 
dentaLeirfJjmataaces, As a living poet must surely write, not 
for the ages past, but for that in which he lives, and those which 
are to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural that he should not 
violate, and on the other, necessary that he should not depend 
on, the mere manners and modes of his day. Sec how little 
does Shakspeare leave us to regret that he was horn in his par- 
ticular age ! The great eera in modem times was what is called 
the Restoration of Letters ; — the ages preceding it are called 
the dark ages ; but it would be more wise, perhaps, to call them 
the ages in which wo were in the dark. It is usually overlooked 
that the supposed dark period was not universal, hut partial and 
successive, or alternate ; that the dark age of England was not 
the dark age of Italy, but that one country was in its light and 
vigor, whilst another was in its gloom and bondage. But no 
sooner had the Heformation sounded through Europe like the blast 
of an archangel's trumpet, than from king to peasant there arose 
an enthusiasm for knowledge ; the discovery of a manuscript 
became the subject of an embassy ; Erasmus read by moonUght, 
because he could not afford a torch, and begged a penny, not for 
the love of charity, hut for the love of learning. The three great 
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points of attention were religion, morals, and taste ; men of ge- 
nius as well as men of learning, who in this age need to be so 
■widely diatinguislied, then alike became copyists of the ancients ; 
and this indeed was the only way by which the taste of mankind 
conid be improved or their understandings mfonned Whilst 
Dante imagined himself a humble followei of Virgil ind Anosto 
of Homer they were both imcnascions of that greater power 
working withm them wbioh in many points corned them beyond 
their supposed originals All great discoveries bear the stamp of 
the age in which they are male — hence we i>ercei^e the effects 
of the purer ruligion of the modems viable loi the most part in 
their lives and in reading their works we should not eonteat 
ourselves -with the mere narratives of e\enta long since passed 
but should learn to apply tlieir miiims an 1 conduct to oui 
selves. 

Having intimated that times, and mannei& lend their form and 
pressure to genms let me once more draw a slight parallel be 
tween the ancient and modem stage the stages of Groeee and 
of England The (rreeks weie polytheisis ttteu lehgion was 
local ; almost the only obieet of all their knowledge art and 
taste, was then gods and accoidinglj their pioductioiis were 
if the e^res on maj be allowed statuesque whilst those of the 
modems are picturcque (j) The Uieeks reared a structure 
which in its parts and as a whole filled the mind with the calm 
and elevated impression oi perfect betuty and symmetrical pro 
portion The moderns alno produced a whole a moie stiiking 
whole; but it WIS by blending materials and fusing the pirts 
together And as the Ptmtheon is to York Mmster or Vi estmin 
ster Abbej so is ftophoclos comp^red with Shakspeaie (K) in 
the one a completeness a satistiction an excellence on which 
the min 1 rests w ith ctmjlacencj m the other a multitude of 
interlaced materiali great and bttle miemficent and mean ac 
compamed mdeed with the iJense of a falling short of perlection 
and yet at the same time so promising of our social and mdi 
vidual progression that we would not if we i,ould evchange it 
for that repose of the mind which dwells on the fomas of sjm 
metry in the acquiescent admiration of grace Thi= general 
characteristic of the ancient and modern drama might be illus 
trated by a parallel of the ancient and m dern music — the one 
g ol melodv IT sing fron i sue e siun onh of pleismg 
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Bounds, — the modem embracing harmony also, tixe result of com- 
bination and the effect of a whole. (I) 

I have said, and I say it again, that great as was the genius 
of Shakspeare, his judgment was at least equal to it. Of this . 
any one will be convinced, who attentively considers those points 
in which the dramas of Greece and England differ, from the dis- 
similitude of circumstances hy which each was modified and in- 
fluenced. The Greek stage had its origin in the ceremonies of a 
^crifice, such as of the goat to Bacchus, whom we most erro- 
neously regard as merely the jolly god of wine ; — for among the 
ancients he was venerable, as the symbol of that power which 
acts without our consciousness in the vital energies of nature, — 
the vittum mundi, — as Apollo was that of the conscious agency 
of our intellectual being, {m) The heroes of old under the in- 
fluences of this Bacchic enthusiasm, performed more than hu- 
man actions ; — hence tales of the favorite champions soon passed 
into dialogue. On the Gieek sttge the chorua mas aiwajs before 
the audience; the curtain was neier dropped as -we should say 
and change of place being therefore in general impo>:sible the 
absurd notion of condemn ng it meielj a= improbable in itself 
was never entertained b\ anj one If we can belies e ourselves 
at Thebes in one act, we may believe otir=plves at Athens m the 
next. If a story lasts twenty foui houri oi twenty four years it 
is equally improbable There 'eems to be no jnst boundary 
but what the feelings preaciibe But on the Greek stage where 
the same persons were perpetually betoie the "ludienee great 
judgment was necessary in venturing on. any such change The 
poets never, therefore attempted to impose on the senses by 
bringing places to men but the} did bring- nien to places as m 
the well-known instance in the Eumenides where during an 
evident retirement of the chorus from the orchestra the scene is 
changed to Athens, and Oiestes is first mtroduced in the temple 
of Minerva, and the chorus of Furies come in. afterwards in pur- 
suit of him.* 

In the Greek drama there were no formal divisions into sceires 

» iEsch. Eumen. v. 280-289. Notandnm ett, teenamjam Alhenas irane- 
lalam sie inaiitiii, iii prima Oredea solus onipiciatirr hi lemplo JUinenia 
^ttpplex ejus simulacrum ven^ratts; paulo pout antem sum costsequantur 
Sumenidts, dm. Sohutz's Dote, The recessions of the chorus were termed 
pfravanrdoeif. There m nnothep inetauee in tbe Ajait, t. Sii.—Sd. 
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and a<!ts ; there were no means, therefore, of allowing for the 
necessary lapse of time between one part of the dialogue and an- 
other, and unity of time in a strict sense was, of course, impossi- 
hle. To overcome that difficulty ol' accounting for time, which 
is efFected on the modern stage by dropping a curtain, the judg- 
ment and great genius of the ancients supplied music and meas- 
ured motion, and with the lyric ode filled up the vacuity. In 
the story of the Agamemnon of jEschylus, the capture of Troy 
is supposed to be announced by a fire Hghted on the Asiatic shore, 
and the transmission of the signal by successive beacons to My- 
cente. The signal is first seen at the 2lBt line, and the herald 
from Troy itself enters at the 486th, and Agamemnon himself 
at the? 83d line. But the practical absurdity of this was not 
felt by the audience, who, in imagination, stretched minutes into 
hours, while they listened to the lofty narrative odes of the cho- 
rus which almost entirely filled up the interspace. Another fact 
deserve" attention heie namely that legularlj on the b-reelc st ige 
a drama or acted storj consisted m reality of three dramas 
called together a trilogy and performel coasecutivelj m the 
course of one day Now jou may conceive a tragedy of Shok 
speare s as a trilogy connected m one single representation Di 
vide Lear into three paits an 1 etch mould be i play with the 
ancients or take the three I^schylean dramas oi Agamemnon 
and divide them into or (all th m as manj acts and thcj to 
gether woull be one plaj («) The fiist i^t -would ccmjrise the 
usurpation of .aEgisthus an 1 the murder of Agamemno^ the 
second the revenge of Creates and the murdei ol hia mother 
and the third the penance and ab"ol ition of Orestes — oocupj 
mg a penod of twentj t«o jears 

The stage m Shakapeare s time wis a naked room with a 
blanket for a curtim but he made it a fiell for m narchs 
That law of unity which has its touniations not in the fac 
titious necessity cf cubtom htm nature itself the unity of feel 
ing IS everywhere anl at all times observed by Shaltspeare in 
his plays Reid Romeo and Jiliet — all i*: youth and spring 
— jouth with its f llies it« virtues its precip tanciea — opring 
with its odDrs Its flowers and its tranaiencj it in one anl ths 
bame feeling tl at commences goes through and ends the play 
The old men the Capuleta and the Montagues are not common 
tild m n the\ haie an eagerness a heartiness a \ehemenee 
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the effect of spring ; with Romeo, his change of passion, his 
sudden marriage, and his rash death, are all the effects of youth; 
— whilst in Juliet love has all that is tender and melancholy in 
the nightingale, all that is voluptuous in the rose, with whatever 
is sweet in the freshness of spring ; but it enda with a long deep 
sigh like the last hreeze of the Itahan evening, (o) Thin unity 
of ibeliog ajtd a b a t aater pervades every drama of Shakspeare. 

It seems to mo that his plays are distinguished from those of 
all other dramatic poeta by the following characteristics : 

1. Expectation in._^^rence_Jg„filKprise. It is like the true 
reading of the passage — ' God said, Let there he light, and there 
was UgM ;' — not there •was light. As the feeling with which 
we startle at a shooting star compared with that of watching 
the sunrise at the pre-established moment, such and so low is 
surprise compared with expectation. 

2. jjigflgl adher e n c e to the greqitjaw of nature, that all OBPosites 
tend lo.^jitr act aij id^tepper each other. Passion in Shakspeare 
generally displays libertinism, hut involves morality ; and if 
there are exceptions to this, they are, independently of their in- 
trinsic value, all of them indicative of individual character, and, 
like the farewell admonitions of the parent, have an end beyond 
the parental relation. Thus the Countess's heautilul precepts to 
Bertram, by elevating her character, raise that of Helena her 
favorite, and soften down the point in her which Shakspeare does 
not mean us not to see, but to see and to forgive, and at length 
to justify. And so it is in Polonius, who is the personified memo- 
ry of wisdom no longer actually possessed. This admirable char- 
acter is always misrepresented on the stage. Shakspeare never 
intended to exhibit him as a buffoon ; for although it was natu- 
ral that Hamlet, — a young man of fire and genius, detesting 
Ibrmahty, and disliking Polonius on political grounds, as imagin- 
ing that he had assisted his uncle in his usurpation, — should ex- 
press himself BatLrieally, — yet this must not be taken as exactly 
the poet's conception of him. In Polonius a certain induration 
of character had arisen from long habits of business ; hut take 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia's reverence for his memory, 
and we shall see that he was meant to be represented as a states- 
man somewhat past his faculties — his recollections of hfe all full 
of wisdom, and showing a knowledge of human nature, whilst 
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what immediately takes place before him, and escapes from him, 
is indicative of weakness. 

But as ill Homer all the deities are in armor, even Venus ; so 
in Shakspeare all the characters are strong. Hence real folly 
and dulness are made by him the vehicles of wiEdom. There is 
no difficulty for one being a fool to imitate a fool ; but to bo, re- 
main, and speak liie a wise man and a great wit, and yet so as 
to give a vivid representation of a veritable fool, — hie labor, hoc 
opus est. A drunlsen constable is not uncommon, nor hard to 
draw ; but see and examine what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

3. Keeping at all times in the high toad "Of life. Shakspeare 
has no innocent adultcriesi, no interesting incests, no virtuous 
vice ; — he never renders that amiable which reUgion and reason 
alike teach us to detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue, 
liie Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebuea of the day. Shak- 
speare's fathers are roused by ingratitude, his husbands stung by 
unfaithfulness ; in him, in short, the affections are wounded in 
those points in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let tliemorahty 
of Shakspeare be contrasted with that of the writers of his own, 
or the succeeding age, or of those of the present day. who boast 
their superiority in this respect. No one can dispute that the 
result of such a comparison is altogether in favor of Shakspeare ; 
— even the letters of women of high tank in his age were often 
coarser than his writings. If he occasionally disgusts a keen 
sense of delicacy, he never injures the mind ; he neither excites, 
nor flatters passion, in order to degrade the subject of it ; he does 
not use the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries on war- 
fare against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wick- 
edness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy with the un- 
fortunate. In Shakspeare vice never walks as in twilight; 
nothing is purposely out of its place ; — ^he inverts not the order 
of nature and propriety, — does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, and tem- 
perate ; he has no benevolent butchers, nor any sentimental rat- 
catchers. 

4. Independence of the dramatic interest on the plot. The 
interest in the plot is always in fact on account of the characters, 
not vice versa, as in almost all other writers ; the plot is a mere 

no more. Hence arises the true justification of the 
e stratagem being used in regard fo Benedict and Beatrice, — ■ 
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the vanity in eacli teing alike. Take away from the Much Ado 
About Nothing all that which is not indispensable to the plot, 
either as having little to do -with it, or, at best, like Dogbeny and 
his comrades, forced into the service, when any other leas in- 
geniously absurd watchmen and aight-constables would have an- 
swered the mere necessities of the action ; — take away Benedict, 
Beatrice, Dogberry, and the reaction of the former on the charac- 
ter of Hero, — and what will remain ? In other writers the main 
agent of the plot is always the prominent character ; in Shakspeare 
it is so, or is not so, as the character is in itself calculated, or not 
calculated to fotm the plot Don John s the mainspring of the 
plot of this pla\ but he i= merely shown and then withdrawn. 

o Independence of the interest on the story as the ground- 
work ol the plot Hence Shakspearc never took the trouble of 
m\entmg stones It was cnuigh for him to select from those 
that had been ilreadj mienttd or recorded such as had one or 
other or both of two recommeniations namely suitableness to 
hi" particular purj ose and then being parts of popular tradi- 
tion — names of which we had often heard and of their fortunes, 
and as to which all we wantel was to see the man himself. So 
It IS ju'*t the man himself the Lear the Shjlock, the Richard, 
that bhikspcare makes us for the first time acc[uainted with 
Omit the first scene in Lear and jet every thing wiO remain , 
TOthefarst and second scenes m the Mtrchaat of Venice Indeed 
it la umiersally true 

6 Interfusion of the lyncal— that wh ch in its very essence is 
pootical — not only with the Iramatic as in the plays of Metas- 
td'iio where at the end of the "scene comts the aria as the exit 
speech ot the character —but also in and thiough the dramatic. 
Songs in Shakspeare are mtroduced as songs only, just as songs 
are in real life, beautifully as some of them an. characteristic of 
the person who has sung (r called tor them as Desdemona'a 
' Willow,' and Opheha'a wild snatches and the sweet carollinga 
in As You Like It. But the whole of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream is one continued sp icimen of the dramatized lyrical. And 
observe how exquisitely the dramat o of Hotspur ; — 

Marry, and Tm glad on't with ^1 my hemt ; 
rd taither be a Mtten and cry — mew, &o. 

melts away into the lyric of Mortimer ;— 
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I understand thy looks : that pretty Welsh 

WLieli thou pourest down from these awelling heaveas, 

I am tog perfect iu, &<:■ 

Henry IV. part L act iii. so. i. 

7, The characters of the dramatis persona, like those in real 
life, are to be inferred by the reader ; — they are not told to him. 
And it is well worth remarkinn- that Shakspeate'a characters, 
hke those iti real life, are verj nm nly nusund 1 d, and 
almost always understood by diff utpe^sn miff t ways. 
The causes are the eame in eith If j 1 ly what 

the friends of the character say ) n y h d d and still 

more so, if that which his enem y nay tl 1 aracter 

himself sees himself through tl e n d «n f h ha r, and 
not exactly as he is. Take all together, not omitting a shrewd 
hint from the clown or the fool, and pethap your impression will 
he right ; and you may know whether you have in fact disoov- 
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e accidents of ignorance or disease. Tiiis is an 
important consideration and constitutes our Shakspeare the morn- 
ing star, the guide and the pioneer, of true p" 



Of that species of writing termed tragi-comedy, much has been 
prodticed and doomed to the shelf Shakspeare's comic are con- 
tinually re-acting upon his tragic characters. Lear, wandering 
amidst the tempest, has all his feehngs of distress increased by 
the overflowings of ihe wild wit of the Fool, as vinegar poured 
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Upon wounds exacerbates their pain. Thus even his comic bu- 
nior tendB to the development of tragic passion. 

The next characteristic of Shakspcare is Ms keeping at all 
times in the high road of life, &c.* Another evidence of his ex- 
quisite judgment is, that he seizes hold of popular tales ; Lear 
and the Merchant of Venice were popular tales, but are so ex- 
celientlv managed that both are the representations of men in all 
countries and of all tunes 

His dramas do not an-se abeclutily oit of some one extraor- 
dinary circumstance the scenes may stand independently of any 
such one connectmfr incident as faitlif il represenlat ons of men 
and manner" In hi^ mode of drawmg characters there are no 
pompous descriptions ot a m'in hy hiraself his character is to be 
drawn, as in real life, from the whole course of the play, or out 
of the mouths of his enemies or friends. This may he exempli- 
fied in Polonius, whose character has been often misrepresented. 
Shakspeare never intended him for a buffoon, &c.t 

Another excellence of Shakspeare in which no writer equals 
him, is in the language of nature. So correct is it, that ive can 
see ourselves in every page. The style and manner have also 
that felicity, that not a sentence can be read, without its being 
discovered: if it is Shaksperian. In observation of living charac- 
ters — of landlords and postilions Fielding has great excellence ; 
but in drawing from his own heart, and depicting that species of 
character, which no observation could teach, he failed in com- 
parison with Richardson, who perpetually places himself, as it 
were, in a day-dream. Shakspeare excels in both. "Witness the 
accuracy of character in Juliet's Nurse ; while for the great 
characters of lago, Othello, Hamlet, Richard HI, to which he 
could never have seen any thing similar, he seems invariably to 
have asked himself, How should I act or speak in such circum- 
stances ? His comic characters are also pocrdiar. A drunken 
constable was not uncommon ; but he males folly a vehicle for 
wit, as in Dogberry : every thing is a sub-strattim on which his 
genius can erect the mightiest superstructure. 

To distinguish that which is legitimate in Shakspeare from 

■ See the foregoing Easay.— S. C. 

f See tlie Notes on Hamlet, which contain the same general yiaw of ths 
eharaoter of Polonius. Aa there are a. few additional hinta in tie presait 
report, I have thought it worth printing. — S. 0. 
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what does not belong to him, we must observe his varied images 
symbolical of novel truth, thrusting by, and seeming to trip up 
each other, Irom an impetuosity of thought, producing a flowing 
metre and seldom closing with the liue. In Pericles, a play 
■written fifty years before, but altered by Shaltspeare, hia additions 
may be recognized to half a line, from the metre, which baa the 
same perfection in the flowing continuity of interchangeable 
metrical pauses iu his earliest plaj s as m Irt vo s Labor s Lost * 

Lastly contrast bis morality with the -writers of his own or of 
the succeeding age, &c t If a man speak mj mou^Jy of our 
friend, our vindication of him is naturally warm Shakspeare 
has been accused of profanenesi I for my part have act[ui)ed 
from perusal of him, a li<ibit of looking into rai own heart ai 1 
am confident that Sbaispeare is an author of ill others tl e most 
calculated to make hia readers better is well aa wiser 



Shakspeare, posseesed of wit, humor, fancy and imagination, 
built up an outward world irom the stores within bis mind, as 
the bee finds a hivej from a thousand sweets gathered from a 
thousand flowers. He was not only a great poet, but a great 
phiJosopiier. Richard III., lago, and Falstafl" are men who re- 
verse the order of things, who place intellect at the head, whereas 
it ought to foOow, like Geometry, to prove and to confirm. No 
man, either hero or saint, ever acted from an unmixed motive ; 
for let him do what he will rightly, still Conscience whispers "it 
is your duty." Richard, laughing at conscience and sneering at 
religion, felt a confidence in his intellect, which urged him to 
commit the most horrid crimes, because he felt himself, although 
inferior in form and shape, superior to those around him ; he felt 

• Lamb eomparidg Fletcher with Shakspeare, writes thus : " Fletcher's 
ideas moved slow ; bis versifieation, thougli sweet, is tedious, it stops at 
every turn ; he lays line upon line, iDating up one after the other, adding 
image to image so deliberately, that we see their juaeturee. Shakspeare 
mingles every thing, runs line into line, embarrasses aentenoes and meta- 
phors ; before one idea has burst its shell, another is hatched and clamor- 
ous for disclosure ." Characters of Dram. Writers, conlemp. with Shakspearf. 

f See the foregoing Essay. 

j There must Iiave been some mistake in the report of this sentence, 
unlesa there was a momentary lapse of mind on the part of the lecturer. 
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he possessed i power which they had not lago on the same 
principle conations of auperioi intellect g^ve scopt. to his envy, 
and hesitated not to rum a gallant open and generous friend in 
the moment of ielieity because he 'was not promoted as he ex- 
pected. Othello was supeiior in place hut lago felt him to he 
inferior in mtelleot and unrLStramed by conscience tiampled 
upon him — lalstaff not a de^aded man of genius, like Buri!= 
but a man of degraded genins with the same consciousness oi 
superiontj to his companions fastened himself ona jonng Prince 
to prove how much his influence on an heir apparent would exceed 
that of a statesman. With this view he hesitated not to adopt 
the most contemptible of all characters, that of an open and pio 
fessed liar : even hia sensuality was subservient to his intellect 
for he appeared to drink sack, that he might have occasion to 
show ofi'his wit. One thing, however, worthy of observation, is 
the perpetual contrast of labor in Falstaff to produce wit, with 
the ease with which Prince Henry parries his shafts ; and the 
final contempt which such a character deserves and receives 
from the young king, when F..is(aff eshihits the struggle of in- 
ward determination with au ou'.v, ard show of humility. 



ORDER OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

^arlnus attempts ha\e been made to arrangt the pla^sof 
"ihak^peare each according to ita piioritj in time b\ proof de 
ri\ed from external dicument= How una cceaaful these at 
tempts haie been might ea ily be shown not onh Irom the 
widely diflerent results armed at ly men all deejl^ \eised in 
the bkck letter book' old plays pamphlets mtnuscnpt records 
and catalogues of that age but also from the fallacious and un 
sal] factory nature of the facta axd assumptions on ■which the 
evidence rests. In that age, when the press was chiefly occupied 
with controversial or practical divinity, — when the law, the 
church and the. state engrossed all honor and respectability, — 
when a degree of disgrace, levior qutsdant infafnits macula, was 
attached to the publication of poetry, and even to have sported 
with the Muse, as a private relaxation, was supposed to be — a 
venial fault, indeed, yet — something beneath the gravity of a 
wise man, — when the professed poets were so poor, that the very 
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expenses of the press deinanded the hherahtj of some wealthy 
indmdual so that two thirds nl bpensers poetic works ^Ild those 
most highlj praised bj his learned admirers and friends remained 
for many years m manuscupt and m manuscript perished, — 
■when the amateurs of the stage weie comparativelj few, and 
therefore for the greater part more or less kno'w n to each other, — 
when we know that the piajs of 'ihakspeare hoth during and 
after his hip were the properly of the stage and puhhshed by 
the pla)ers doubtless accoiduig to llieir notions of acceptability 
with the ^liitants of the theatre — m tuch an age ind under 
such circumstances can an allusion or refeience to any drama or 
poem m the publication of a contcmporarj be received as con- 
clusue evidence that such diarai or poem hid at that time 
been published ' Or further can the pnority of publication it- 
self prove any thing in favor of actually prior composition. 

"We are tolecabh certain indeed that the Venus and Ajionis, 
and the Ripe cf Lucrece were his two earliest poems, and 
though not pnnted until 1531 m the Iwentj mnth jear of Lis 
age jet there can he little doubt that thej had remained by him 
m manuscript many years For Mi Malone has made it highly 
probable that he had commenced awnter for the stage in 1591, 
when hewafa twentj seven \ears old and Shakspe are himself 
as&ures us that the \enus and Adunis was the first heir of his 
invention • 

Baffled then in the attempt to derive any satiafaction from 
outward documents we may easily stand excused if we turn our 
researches towards the mtemai evidences lurnished hy the writ- 
ings themselves with no other positive data than the known 
facta that the Venus and Adonis was pnnted m 15<>3 the Rape 
of Lucrece m 15 ^4 and that the Romeo and Juhet had appeared 
in 15<)5 — and with no othei presumptions than that the poems, 
his very first productions wore wntten manj jears earlier, — (for 
who can belieie that Shalcspeare could haie remained to his 
twenty ninth oi thirtieth year without attempting joetic compo- 
sition ot any kind ') — and that between these and Romeo and 
Juhet there had intervened one or two other dramas, or the 
chief materials at least of them althiugh they may very possi- 

■ But if the first heir of my mientiin pioye defoimed I "Ml be aorry 
it had so noble a godfather, Ac. 

Dedieation of the V. find A. to Lord Southampton. 
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bly have appeared after the success of the Eomeo and Juliet and 
some other circumstances had given the poet an authority with 
the proprietors, and created a prepossession in his favor with the 
theatrical audiences, 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1802. 

Firit Epoch. 

The London Prodigal, 

Cromwell. 

Henry VI., three parts, first edition. 

The old King John, 

Edward III. 

The old Taming of the Shrew. 

Pericles. 
All tliese are transition-works, Uebergangswerke ; not his, yet 
of him. 

Second Epoch. 

All's Well That Ends Well :— but afterwards worked up 
afresh (iMTigearbeitel), especially Parolles. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; a sketch. 

Eomeo and Juliet ; first draft of it. 

Third Ejmch 
rises into the full, although youthful Shakspeare ; it was the neg- 
ative period of his perfection. 

Love's Labor's Lost. 

TwelfUi Niglit. 

As You Like It. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Eichard II. 

Henry IV. and V. 

Henry VIII. ; Gelegenheitsgedicht. 

Eomeo and Juliet, as at present. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Fourth Epoch. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; first edition. 
Henry VI. ; rifacimento. 
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The period of beauty was now past ; and that of Seti'iiTjjs and 
grandeur succeeds, 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Timon of Athens; an after- vibration of Hamlet, 

Troilua and Cressida ; Uebergang in die Jronie. 

The Roman Plays. 

King John, as at present. 

Merry Wives of "Windsor, i 

Taming of the Shrew. ] 

Measure for Measure. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 

"Winter's Tale. 

Cymbeline. 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1810, 

Shakspeare's earliest dramas I take to be. 

Love's Labor's Lost. 

All's Well That Ends Well, 

Comedy of Errors, 

Romeo and Juliet. 
In the second class I reckon 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

As You Like It- 
Tempest. 

Twelfth Night. 

In the third, as indicating a greater energy — not merely of 
poetry, but— of all the world of thought, yet still with some of 
the growing pains, and the awkwardness of growth, I place 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Cymbeline, 

Merchant of Venice, 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Taming of the Shrew. 
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Iti the fourth, I place the plays containiug the greatest char- 

Macheth. 

Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 
And lastly the historic dramas, in. order to be able to show my 
rei ous for re]ectmg some whole plays, and very many scenes in 
others 

I thmk fehalispeare s earliest dramatic attempt — perhaps even 
prior in conception to the Venus and Adonis, and planned before 
he lelt Stratford — v, as Love's Labor's Lost. Shortly afterwards I 
fuppose Pericles and certain scenes in Jeronymo to have been 
pioduced and in the lame epoch, I place the Winter's Tale and 
C^mbchne differing from the Pericles by the eatiie rifacitne?tto 
of it ■when Sholcfpeare's celebrity as poet, and his interest, no 
le-.s than his influence as a manager,, enabled him to bring for- 
w ard the laid bj labors of bis youth. The example of Titus An- 
droracus, which, as well as Jeronymo, was most popular in Shak- 
speare's first epoch, had led the young dramatist to the lawless 
mixture of dates and manners. In this same epoch, I should 
place the Comedy of Errors, remarkable as being the only speci- 
men of poetical farce in our language, that is, intentionally such ; 
so that all the distinct kinds of drama, which might be educed d 
priori, have their representatives ia Shakapeare'a works. I say 
intentionally such ; for many of Beaumont and Fletcher'a plays, 
and the greater part of Ben Jonson's comedies are farce-plots. I 
add All's Well That Ends Well, originally intended as the counter- 
part of Love's Labor's Lost, Taming of the Shrew, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, and Romeo aatd 



Julie' 



Second Epoch. 
Richard II, 
King John. 

Henry VI,, — rifacimento oitly. 
Richard III. 

Third Epoch. 
Henry IV. 
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Henry V. 

Merry Wives of "Windsor. 

Henry VIIL, — a, sort of historical masque, or show play. 

Fourth Epoch 
gives all the graces and facilities of a genius in full possession 
and habitual exercise of power, and peculiarly of the feminine, 
the lady's character. 

Tempest. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Twelfth Night, 
and, finally, at its very point of culmination, — 

Hamlet. 
Macbeth. 
Othello. 

Last Epoch, 
when the energies of intellect in the cycle of genius were, though 
in a rich and more potentiated form, becoming predominant over 
passion and creative self-manifestation. 

Measure for Measure. 

Timon of Athens. 

Coriolanus. 

Julius Oiesar, 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Troilua and Gressida. 
Merciful, wonder-making Heaven ! what a man was this 
Shakspeare 1 Myriad-minded, indeed, he was. 



NOTES ON THE TEMPEST. 

There is a sort of improbability witii which we are shocked 
in dramatic representation, not less than in a narrative of real 
life. Consequently, there must be rules respecting it ; and as 
rules are nothing but means to an end previously ascertained — 
(inattention to which simple truth has been the occasion of all 
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the pedantry of the Freach school), — we must first determine 
what the immediate end or object of the drama is. And here, as 
I have previously remarked, I find two extremes of critical de- 
cision ; — the French, which evidently presupposes that a perfect 
delusion is to be aimed at, — an opinion which needs no fresh 
confutation ; and the exact opposite to it, brought forward by 
Dr. Johnson, who Eupposea the auditors throughout in the full 
reflective knowledge of the contrary. In evincing the impossi- 
bility of delusion, he makes no sufficient allowance for an inter- 
mediate state, which I have before distinguished by the term, 
illugioa, and have attempted to iUustrate its quality and character 
by reference to our mental state, when dreaming. In both cases 
we eimply do not judge the imagery to be unreal ; there is a neg- 
ative reality, and no more. Whatever, therefore, tends to pie- 
vent the mind from placing itself, or being placed, gradually in 
that state in which the images have such negative reality for 
the auditor, destroys this illusion, and is dramatically improbable. 
Mow the production of this effect — a sense of improbability — 
will depend on the degree of excitement in which the mind is 
supposed to be. Many things would be intolerable in the first 
scene of a play, that would not at all interrupt our enjoyment 
in the height of the interest, when the narrow cockpit may be 
made to hold 

The vasty field of Fi'anee, or we may cram 
Witbia its wooden O, the very cuaqncs 
Tliat did affright the air at A^noourt. 

Again, on the other h yb pbbl 11 bi, 

endured, as belonging 1 gr md k f 1 h h 

to the drama itself, in 1 fir eshihwHd b 

disentrance us frcan all U h f m 

as for instance, Lear'b d fhikgdm dhb 1 
ment of Cordelia. 

But, although the oh I fhlrmbl h 

dramatic probability, un f m h d d 

subordination of the el ^ pj te es f jl 

aO, so far as they tend as 1 d m ns 

towards accomplishing 1 f d h f p 1 a^d p 

porting this willing ill — y h y d ! 
cease to be ends themsel ves ; and we mubt remember tliat as 
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such, they carry their own. justification with them, as long as they 
do not contravene or ioterrupt the total illusion. It is not even 
always, or of necessity, an ohjection to them, that they prevent 
the illusion from rising to as great a height as it might otherwise 
have attained ; — it is enough that they are simply compatihle 
with as high a degree of it as is requisite for the purpose. Nay, 
upon particular occasions, a palpatle imptobahHity may be haz- 
arded by a great genius for the express purpose of keeping down 
the interest of a merely instrumental scene, which would other- 
wise make too great an impression for the harmony of the entire 
Uluaion. Had the panorama been invented in the time of Pope 
Leo X., Raffael would still, I doubt not, have smiled in contempt 
at the regret, that the broom-twigs and scrubby bushes at the 
back of some of his grand pictures were not as probable trees as 
those in the exhibition. 

The Tempest is a specimen of the purely romantic drama, in 
which the interest is not historical, or dependent upon fidelity of 
portraiture, or the natural connection of events, — but is a birth 
of the imagination, and rests only on the coaptation and union 
of the elements granted to, or assumed by, the poet. It is a 
Bpecies of drama which owes no allegiance to time or space, and 
in which, therefore, errors of chronology and geography — no 
mortal sins in any species — are venial faults, and count for 
nothing. It addresses itself entirely to the imaginative facuHy ; 
and although the illusion may be assisted by the effect on the 
senses of the complicated scenery and decorations of modem times, 
yet this sort of assistance is dangerous. For the principal and 
only genuine excitement ought to como from within, — from the 
moved and sympathetic imagination ; whereas, where so much 
is addressed to the mere external senses ol' seeing and hearing, 
the spiritual vision is apt to languish, and the attraction from 
without will withdraw the mind from the proper and only legiti- 
mate interest which is intended to spring from within. 
,, The romance opens with a busy scene admirably appropriate 
to the kind of drama, and giving, as it were, the key-note to the 
whole harmony. It prepares and initiates the excitement required 
for the entire piece, and yet does not demand any tiling from the 
spectators, which their previous habits had not fitted them to 
understand It is the bustle of a tempest, from which the real 
horrors are abstracted ; — therefore it is poeticu.1, though not in 
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atriotnesa natural — (the distinction to which I have so often al- 
luded) — and is purposely restrained from conceateriag the inter- 
est on itself, but used merely as an induction or tuning for what 
is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prospero's speeches, till the entrance of 
Ariel, contain the finest example, I remember, of retrospective 
narration for the purpose of exciting immediate interest, and put- 
ting the audience in, possession of all the information necessary 
for the understanding of the plot.* Observe, too, the perfect 
probability of the moment chosen by Prospero {the very Shak- 
speare himself, as it were, of the tempest) to open out the truth 
to his daughter, his own romantic bearing, and how completely 
any thing that might have been disagreeable to us in the ma- 
gician, is reconciled and shaded in the humanity and natural 
feelings of the father. In the very first speech of Miranda the 
simplicity and tenderness of her character are at once laid open ; 
— it wotdd have been lost in direct contact with the agitation of 
the first scene. The opinion once prevailed, but, happily, is now 
abandoned, that Fletcher alone wrote for women ; — the truth is, 
that with very few, and those partial exceptions, the female 
characters in the plays of Beaumont and Flether are, when of 
the light kind, not decent ; when heroic, complete viragos. But 
in Shatspeare all the elements of womanhood are holy, and there 
is the sweet, yet dignified feeling of all that continnates society, 
as sense of ancestry and of ses, with a purity unassailable by soph- 
istry, because it rests not in the analytic processes, but in that 
sane equipoise of the facilities, during which the feelings are rep- 
resentative of all past experience, — not of the individual only, 

* Pro. Mark his eocdltion, aad t¥ eveai \ then tell me. 

If this might be a brother. 
Mira. I Bhould sin, 

To tl'i"'! but nobly of my grandmother ; 
Good wombs hB.ve bore bad eom. 
Fro. Now the eondition, &c. 
Theobald has a note vipoo this passagf , aad euggeata that Sliakepeare placed 

Pro. Glood wombs have bore bad sons, — 
How the condition. 
Mp. Coleridge -writes in the margin : " 1 caa not but believe that Theobald 
is quite right." — Ed. 
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but of ali those by -wiiom she has been educated, and their prede- 
cessors even up to the first mother that lived. Shakspeaxe saw 
that the want of prominence, which Pope notices for sarcasm, 
was the blessed beauty of the M'oman's character, and knew that 
it arose not from any deficiency, but fi-omtho more exquisite har- 
mony of all the parts of the moral being constituting one living 
total of he ad and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its dis- 
tinctive energies of faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, — shown 
in all of them as following the heart, which gives its results by 
a nice tact and happy intuition, without the intervention of the 
discursive faculty, sees all things in and by the light of the afiec- 
tions, and errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of love alone. 
In all the Shaksperian women there is essentially the same foun- 
dation and principle ; the distinct individuality and variety are 
merely the result of the modification of circumafances, whether in 
Miranda the maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in Kathcrine the 

But to return. The appearance and characters of the super 
or ultra-natural servants are finely contrasted. Ariel has in 
every tiling the airy tint which gives the name ; and it is worthy 
of remark fhat Miranda is never directlj brought into eompariBon 
with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one and the su 
pernatuial of the other should fend fo neutralize eieh other , 
Caliban, on the other hand, is all earth all condensed and gross 
in feelings and images ; (p) he has the dawmngs of understand- 
ing vrithout reason or the moral sense anil m him as in some 
brute animals, this advance to the intellectual faculties, without 
the moral sense, is marked by the appearance of vice. For it is 
in the primacy of the moral being only that man is truly human ; 
in his intellectual powershe is certainly approached by the brutes, 
and, man's whole system duly considered, those powers can not 
be considered other than means to an end, that is, to morality. 

Tn this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression made 
by Ferdinand and Miranda on each other ; it is love at first sight : 



and it appears to me, that in all oases of real love, it is at one 
moment that it takes place. That moment may have been pre- 
pared by previous esteem, admiration, or even afieotion, — yet 
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love seems to require a momentary act of volition, by which a. 
tacit bond of devolioii is imposed, — a bond not to be thereafter 
broken without violating what should be sacred in our nature. 
How finely is the true Shaksperian scene contrasted with Dryden's 
vulgar alteration of it, in which a mete' ludicrous psychological 
experiment, as it were, is tried — displaying nothing but indelicacy 
without passion. Prospero's interruption of the courtship has 
often seemed to me to have no suificient motive ; still his alleged 



is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic imagina- 
tion, although it would not be so for the historical.* The whole 
courting scene, indeed, in the beginning of the iliird act, between 
the lovers, is a masterpiece ; and the iirst dawn of disobedience 
in the mind of Miranda to the command of her father is very 
finely drawn, so as to seem the working of the Scriptural com- 
mand. Thou shalt leave father and mother, &c. ! with what 
exquisite purity this scene is conceived and executed ! Shak- 
speare may sometimes be gross, but I boldly say that he is always 
moral and modest. Alas I in this our day decency of manners is 
preserved at the expense of morality of heart, and dehcacies for 
vice are allowed, whilst grosaneas against it is hypocrifically, or 
at least morbidly, condemned. 

In this play are admirably sketched the vices generally accom- 
panying a low degree of civilization ; and in the first scene of 
the second act Shakapeare has, as in many other places, shown 
the tendency in bad men t« indulge in scorn and contemptuous 
expressions, as a mode of getting rid of their own uneasy feelings 
of inferiority to the good, and also, by making the good ridiculous, 
of rendering the transition ■ of others to wickedness easy. Shak- 
speare never puts habitual scorn into the mouths of other than 
bad men, as here in the instances of Antonio and Sebastian. 
The scene of the intended assassination of Alonzo and Gonzalo is 

* Fer. Tee, faith, and all liis Lords, the Duke of Milan, 

And his brave sod, being twain. 
Th bal i narks tlint nobody was lost in the wreck ; and yet that no euok 
hai introduced io tlie fable, as the Duke of Milan's son. Mr. C. 

n t M t not Perdiuand Lave believed he was lost in the fleet that the 

t p t cattered r— £■* 
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an exact counterpart of the scene between Macbeth and his lady, 
only pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed to be frus- 
trated and concealed, and exhibiting the same, profound manage- 
ment in the manner of familiarizing a mind, not immediately re- 
cipient, to the suggestion of guilt, by associating the proposed 
Clime with something ludicrous or out of place, — something not 
habitually matter of reverence. By this kind of sophistry the. 
imagination and fancy are first bribed to contemplate the sug- 
gested act, and at length to become acquainted with it. Observe 
how the effect of this scene is heightened by another counterpart 
of it'in low life, — that between the conspirators Stephano, Cali- 
ban, and Trineulo in the second scene of the third act, in which 
there are the same essential characteristics. 

In this play and in this scene of it are also sho'wn the springs 
of the vulgar in politics, — of that kind of politics which is in- 
woven with human nature. In his treatment of this subject, 
wherever it occurs, Shakspeare is quite peculiar. In other wri- 
ters we find the particular opinions of the individual ; in Massin- 
ger it is rank repubhcanism ; in Beatunont and Fletcher even 
jure divifW principles are carried to excess ; — but Shakspeare 
never promulgates any party tenets. He is always the philoso- 
pher and the moralist, but at the same time with a profound 
veneration for all the 'established institutions of society, and for 
those classea which form the permanent elements of the state — 
especially never introducing a professional character, as such, 
otherwise than aa respectable. If he must have any name, he 
should be styled a philosophical aristocrat, delighting in those 
hereditary institutions which have a tendency to bind one age to 
another, and in that distinction of ranks, of which, although few 
may be in possession, all enjoy tlie advantages. Hence, again, 
you will observe the good nature with which he seems always to 
make sport with the passions and follies of a mob, as with an 
irrational animal. He is never angry with it, but hugely content 
with holding up its absurdities to its face ; and sometimes you 
may trace a tone of almost affectionate superiority, something 
like tliat in which a father speaks of the rogueries of a child. 
See the good-humored way in which he describes Stephano pass- 
ing £i:om the most licentious freedom to absolute despotism over 
Trineulo and Caliban. The truth is, Shakspeare's characters 
are all genera intensely individualized ; the results of meditation, 
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of which observation supplied the drapery and the colors neces- 
sary to combine them with each other. He had virtually sur- 
veyed all the great component powers and impulses of human 
nature, — had seen that their different combinations and subordi- 
nations were in fact the individualizera of men, and showed how 
their harmony was produced by reciprocal difiproportions of esoess 
or deficiency. The language in which these truths are expressed 
was not drawn from any set fashion, but from the profonndest 
depths of his moral being, and is therefore for all ages. 



LOVE'S LABOR'S LOST. 

The characters in this play are either impersonated out of 
Shakspeare's own multiformity by imaginative self-position, or 
out of such as a country town and school-boy's observation might 
supply, — the curate, the schoolmaster, the Armado (who even in 
ray time was not extinct in the cheaper inns of North Wales), 
and 80 on. The satire is chiefly on follies of words. Biron and 
Rosaline are evidently the pre-existent state of Benedict and 
Beatrice, and so, perhaps, is Boyet of Lafeu, and Costard of the 
Tapster in Measure ibr Measure ; and the frequency of the 
rhymes, the sweetness as well as the smoothness of the metre, 
and the number of acute and fancifully illustrated aphorisms, 
arc all as they ought to be in a poet's youth. True genius begins 
by generalizing and condensing; it ends in realizing and expand- 
ing It first collects the seeds 

\ei if this juvenile drama had been the only one extant of our 
fshalcspeare and ■Be pos=e=&ed the tradition only of his riper 
M orka or account'' of them m writers who had not even men- 
tioned this pla\ — how many of bhakspi, ire s characteristic fea- 
tures might we not still have discovered in Love's Labor's Lost, 
though as in a portrait taken ol bun m his boyhood. 

1 can never sufificiently admire the wonderful activity of thought 
throughout the whole of the first scene of the piay, rendered natural, 
as it is, by the choice of the characters, aiid the whimsical deter- 
mination on which the drama is founded. A whimsical deter- 
mination certainly ; — yet not altogether so very improbable to 
those who are conversant in the history of the middle ages, with 
their Courts of Love, and ail that lighter drapery of chivalry, 
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wluch engaged even mighty kings with a sort of serio-comic inter- 
est and may well be aiippced to ha've occupied more completely 
the bmaller priRceb at a lime ■when the noVles ci prince 3 court 
contained the onlj theatre of the doraam ur prmcipakty Thia 
sort of story too was admirahly siuted to NJiakspeare s tunes 
when the English court \t is still the foster mother of the state 
and the muses and when la consequence the courtiers and 
men of rank and fashion ifft-cted a displaj of ■nit point and 
sententious observation thit ■would be deemed intolerahle at 
pieeent — but in which a hundred lears tf contnversy involving 
every great political, and every dear domestic, interest, had 
trained all hut the lowest classes to participate. Add to this the 
very style of the sermons of the time, and the eagemes of the 
Protestants to distinguish themselves by long and frequent preach- 
ing, it will be found that, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
abdication of James 11., no country ever received such a national 
education as England, 

Hence the comic matter chosen in the first instance is a ridic- 
ulous imitation or apery of this constant striving after logical 
precision, and subtle opposition of thoughts, together with a 
making the most of every conception or image, by expressing it 
under the least expected property belonging to it, and this, again, 
rendered specially absurd by being applied to the most current 
sulgeots and occurrences. The phrases and modes of combination 
in argument ■were caught by the most ignorant from the custom 
of the age, and their ridiculous misapplication of them is most 
amusingly exhibited in Costard ; whilst examples suited only fe 
the gravest propositions and impersonations, or apostrophes to 
abstract thonghts impersonated, which are in fact the natural lan- 
guage only of the most vehement agitations of the mind, are adopt- 
ed by the coxcombry of Armado as mere artifices of ornament. 

The same kind of intellectual action is exhibited in a more 
serious and elevated strain in many other parts of this play. 
Biron's speech at the end of the fourth act is an excellent speci- 
men of it. It is logic clothed in rhetoric ; — hut observe how 
Shakspeare, in his two-fold being of poet and philosopher, avails 
himself of it to convey profound truths in the most lively images, 
— the whole remaining faithful to the character supposed to 
utter the lines, and the expressions themselves constituting a 
further development of that character ; — 
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Other slow arte entirelj keep the brain : 

And thei-efore fioding barren praclisers, 

Scarce Bhow a harvest of their heary toil : 

But love, first learned in a lady's eyes, 

Livee not alone immured in tbe brain ; 

But^ with the motion of all eleraente, 

OourseB aa Bwift as thought in every power ; 

And gives to every power a double power, 

Above their fuQctions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye, 

A lover'a eyes will gaze an e^le blind ; 

A lover's ear mil hear tlie lowest Bound, 

When the euspioious tread of theft is etopp'd : 

Love's feeling is more soft and sensible, 

Than are the tender horns of ooekled snails ; 

Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchns gross in taste; 

For valor, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing treea in the Hesperides t 

Snbtle as Sphins ; as sweet and innaical, 

Aa bright Apollo's lule, strung with his hair ; 

And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowsy wiUi the harmony. 

STever durst poet tonoh a pen to write, 

ITntil his ink were temper'd with love's sighs ; 

O, then his lines would raviah sa,Tage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes. 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 

Else, none at all in aught proves excellent ; 

Then fools you were these women to forswear ; 

Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 

For wisdom's sake, a word that all men love ; 

Or for love's sake, a word that loves all men ; 

Or for men's sake, the authors of these women ; 

Or women's sake, by whom we men are men ; 

Let us once lose our oaths, to find om'selves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths ; 

It is religion, to be thus forsworn ; 

For charity itself fulfils the law : 

And who can sever love from charity ? — 

This is quite a, study ; — Eomelimes you see this youthful god of 
poetry couuecting disparate thoughts purely hy means of resem- 
blances in the words expressing them— a thing in character in 
lighter comedy, especially of that kind in which Shakspeare de- 
I)* 
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lights, namely, the purposed display of wit, though, sometimea, 
too, disfiguring his grave b es — b more often you may see 
him doubling the natura ne u order of logical conse- 

quence in tte thoughts hj h in od c ion of an artificial and 
Bought for resemblance in he d as for inBtance, in the third 
line of the play — 

And then grap ua m h di ^ a ofdeatli;— 
this being a figure olten having ita foice and propriety, as justi- 
fied by the law of passion whioh inducing in the mind an unu- 
sual activity, seeks for means to waste its superfluity — when in 
the highest degree — ^in lyric repetitions and sublime tautology — 
(at her feet he bowed hejell helay d&wn at her feet he bowed, 
he fell ; where he houed, there he fell doiin dead) — and, in 
lower degrees, in making the words themselves the subjects and 
materials of that surplus action, and for the same cause that agi- 
tates our limbs, and forces oui very gestures into a tempest in 
states of high excitement. 

The mere style of narration in Love's Labar's Lost, like that 
of jEgeon in the first sceno of the Comedy of Errors, and of the 
Captain in the second scene of Macbeth, seems imitated with its 
defects and its beauties from Sir Phihp Sidney ; whose Arcadia, 
though not then published, was already well known in manu- 
script copies, and could hardly Lave escaped the notice and ad- 
miration of Shakspeare as the friend and client of the Earl of 
Southampton. The chief defect consists in the parentheses and 
parenthetic thoughts and descriptions, suited neither to the pas- 
sion of the speaker, nor the purpose of the person to whom the 
information is to be given, but manifestly betraying the author 
himself — not by way of continuous under-song, but — palpably, 
and so as to show themselves addressed to the general reader. 
However, it is not unimportant to notice how strong a presump- 
tion the diction and allusions of this play afibrd, th^t, though 
Shakspeare's acquirements in the dead languages might not be 
such as we suppose in a learned education, his habits had, 
nevertheless, been scholastic, and those of a student. For a 
young author's first work almost always bespeaks his recent pur- 
suits, and his first observations of life are either drawn from the 
immediate employments of his youth, and from the characters 
and images most deeply impressed on his mind in the situations 
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in vhich tliose employments had placed h m — oi else they are 
fixed on sttch objects and occurrences in the world, as are easily 
connected ■with and seem to hear ipon. his studies and the hith- 
erto e\cl isi-\e subjects of his meditation Just as Ben Jonson, 
who ippbed himself to the drama after bai iig served in Flan- 
i ro fills his earliest plajs with true or pretended soldiers, the 
wmn^and neglects ol the former and the absurd boasts aud 
kna\ery ni their counterfeits &o Lesiing s first comedies aro 
place! in the uiu\ersjties and consist of events and characters 
eonce \ablo in an academi 1 le 

I will only further remark the sweet and tempered gravity, 
with -which Shakspeare in the end draws the only fitting moral 
wh ch such a drama aflorded Here Kosaline risea up to the full 
h ij^ht of Peatrice — 

Ros, Oft Lave I heard of jou, my lord Biron, 
Before I saw you, and tbe world's large tougue 
Proclaims you for a maD replete with moeka ; 
Full of oomparisons, and wounding Gouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie ■within the mercj of your wit r 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain. 
And therewithal, to win me, if you pleaee, 
(Without the which I am not to be won,) 
Ton ahttll this twetyemonth term from day to day 
Visit the speecMesB sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretobeB ; and your talk shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavor of your wit, 
To ecforee the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death I 
It can not be ; it is impossible ; 
Mirth can not move a soul in agony. 

Mos, Why, that's the way to choke a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace. 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools r 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it : then, if sickly eai-a, 
Deaf' d with the clamors of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they wiU not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall fmd you empty of that lault. 
Bight joyful of yout reformation. 
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. sc. 3, In Biton's Bpeecli to tlie Princess : 



Either read stray, which I prefer; or throw /w7/ back to the pre- 
ceding hnes — 

lite tie eye, full 
Of Btrajing shapes, itc. 

In the same scene : 

Biron. And what to me, my lore ! and wLnt to ma t 
Ros. Tou must be purged too, your ems ara rank ; 

You are attaint with fenlt and petjury : 

Tharcfore, if you my favor mean to get, 

A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never rest. 

But sBeli the weary beda of people aick. 

There can he no douht, indeed, about the propriety of expunging 
this speech of Rosaline's ; it soils the very page that retains it. 
But I do not agree with Warburton and others m striking out the 
preceding line also. It is quite in Biron's character ; and Rosa- 
line not answering it immediately, Dumain takes ap the ques- 
tion for him, and, after he and Longaville are answered, Biron, 
with evident propriety, says : — 

Studies 'raj mistteas! &s. 

MroSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 



Her. cross I too high to be enthrall'd to low — 
Lys. Or else miegrafted, ia reapcet of years ; 
Her. O Bpite 1 too old to be cngag'd to young — 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends. 
Her. hell I to ohuse love by another's eye I 

There ia no authority for any alteration ; — but 1 never can 
help feeling how great an improvement it would be, if the two 
former of Hermia's exclamations were omitted ; — the third and 
only appropriate one would then become a beauty, and most 
natural. 

lb. Helena's speech : — 

I will go tell Mm of f^r Hermia's fli^t, da 
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1 am convinced that Shakspeare availed hknEelf of the title of 
this play in Hs own mind, and worked upon it as a dream 
throughout, but especially, and, perhaps, unpleaaingly, in this 
broad determination, of nngrateful treachery in Helena, so imdis- 
guisedly avowed to herself, and this, too, ai>er the witty cool phi- 
losophizing that precedes. The act itself is natural, and the re- 
solve BO to act is, I fear, likewise too true a picture of the lax 
hold which principles have on a woman's heart, when opposed 
to, or even separated from, passion and inclination. For women 
are less hypocrites to their own minds than men are, because in 
general they feel less proportionate abhorrence of moral evil in 
and for itself, and more of its outward consequence" as d t t n 
and loss of character than men— their natures b n^ Im t 
wholly extroitive. Still, however just in itself the p es tin 
of this is not poetical ; we shrink from it, and can n 1 1 a m ze 
it with the ideal. 

Act ii. ac. 1. Theobald's edition. 

Through bush, through brier — 

***** 

Through flood, through fire— 

What a noble pair of ears this worthy Theobald must have 
had ! The eight ampbimacers or cretics, — 
Over hill, Over dale, 
ThOro' bQsh, thorfi' brier, 
Over park, Bver pale, 
Th5r6' flood, thoro fire- 
have a delightful effect on the ear in their sweet transition to the 
trochaic, — 

I d6 wander ev'ry where 
Swifter than the moonSs sphere, &c. 
The last words as sustaining the rhyme, must be considered, as 
in fact they are, trochees in time. 

It may be worth while to give some correct examples in Eng- 
lish of the principal metrical feet : 

Pyrrhic or Dibrach, o u = body, spirit. 
Tribrach, u u u = nobody, hastily pronounoed. 
Iambus v — ^ delight. 
Trochee, — u = lightly. 
Spondee, = God spake. 
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The paucity of spondees in single Words in English and, indeed, 
in the modern languages in general, makes, perhaps, the greatest 
distinction, metrically considered, between them and the Greek 
and Latin. 

Daotjl, — u i> = merrily. 

Anapiest, o o — — apropos, or the first three syllables of 
ceremony* 

Amphibrachys, u — v = delightful. 

Amphimaoer, — v — = 6v6r klU. 

Antihacchius, o = the L6rd God. 

Bacchius, u =IIelvelli/n. 

= John James Jones. 



These simple feet may srdEce for understanding the metres of 
Shakspeare, for the greater part at least : — hut Milton can not 
bo made harmoniously intelhgihle without the composite feet, 
the Ionics, Piboks, and Epitrites. 

lb. sc. 2 Titania'a speech :— (Theobald adopting Warhurton'a 
reading.) 

Which abe, with pretty and with ewimmjog gate 
Follying (lier womb then rich with my young squire) 
Would imitate, &a. 

Oh ! oh 1 Heaven have mercy on poor Shakspeare, and also on 
Mr. Warburton's mind's eye ! 

Act V. sc. 1. Theseus' speech : — (Theobald.) 

And what poor {willing] duty can not do, 
Ifohie r«flpcot takes it in might, not merit. 
To my ears it would read far more Shaksperian thus : 

And what poor dnty oiin not do, yet vx/uld 
Hoble respect, Ac 

lb. sc. 2. 

Piick. Now the hungry lion roai'fl. 

And the wolf hehowla the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughmao snores 
All with weary task foredooe, &e. 
Very Anacreon in perfectness, proportion, grace, and sponta- 
neity I So far it is Greek ; — but then add, ! what wealth, what 
wild ranging, and yet what compression and condensation of, 
• Written probably by mistake for " eSrSmOniouB.'' 
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i YOU LIKE IT. 



English fancy 1 In truth, there is nothing ia Anacreon more 
perfect than these thirty lines, or half so rich and imaginative. 
They form a epeckleas diamond. 



OOMEDY OF ERRORS. 

The myriad-minded man, our, and all men's, Shatapeare, has 
in this piece presented us with a legitimate farce in exactest 
consonance with the philosophical principles and character of 
faice, as distinguisked from comedy and from entertainments. A 
proper farce is mainly distinguished from comedy by the license 
allowed, and even required, in the fable, in order to produce 
strange and laughable sitwations. The story need not be probable, 
it is enough that it is possible. A comedy would scarcely allow 
even the two Antipholuses ; because, although there kave been 
instances of almost indistinguisLable likeness in two persons, yet 
these are mere individual accidents, casus ludentis -natura, and 
tKe verum ■will not excuse the inverisimile. But farce daies add 
the two Dromios, and is justified in so doing by the lavre of its 
end and constitution. In a word, farces commence in a postulate, 
which must be granted. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Oli. What, boy I 

Orla. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young io this. 

OU. Wilt thou lay hands on me, yillain ! ■ 

There is a beauty here. The word ' hoy' naturally provokes 
and awakens in Orlando the sense of his manly powers ; and with 
the retort of ' elder brother,' he grasps him vrith firm hands, and 
makes him feel he is no boy. 

lb. OU. Farewell, good CharleB.— Now will I stir this gameBter: I 
liope, I shall see an end of Mm ; for my soul, yet I know not why, hates 
nothing more than him. Yet he's gentle; never aehool'd, and yet learn'd; 
full of noble derioo ; of all sorts enohantinglj beloved ! and, indeed, so much 
in the heart of the world, and eepeoially of my own people, who best know 
him, that I am allogether misprized : but it shall not be bo long ; this wrest- 
ler shall clear all. 
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This has always appeared to me one of the most un-Shaks- 
perian speeches in all the genuine works of our poet ; yet I 
should he nothing surprised, and greatly pleased, to find it here- 
after a fresh heauty, as has so often happened to me with other 
supposed defects of great men. 1810. 

It is too venturous to charge a passage in Shakspeare with want 
of truth to nature ; and yet at first si^ht this speech of Ohver's 
expresses truths, which it seenas almost impossible that any mind 
should so distinctly, so livelily, and so Toluntarily, have presented 
to itself in connection with feelings and intentions so mahgnant, 
and eo contrary to those which the quahties expressed would nat- 
uraUy have called forth. But I dare not say that this seeming 
unnaturalnesa is not in the nature of an abused wilfulness, when 
united with a strong intellect. In such characters there is some- 
times a gloomy self-gratification in making the absoluteness of 
the will (sit pro raiione voluntas I) evident to themselves by set 
tmg the reason and the conscience in full array against it. 1818. 

lb. EC. 2, 

Ceha. Ityju saw joureelf with your eyes, or kneir yourself with your 
judgment the fear of your adventure would oonuBel you to a more equal 
enterpriBi 

Surely it should be ' our eyes' and ' our judgment.' 

lb sc 3 

Cel. But is all tbja tor your fiither ( 

Ros. No, some of it is for my chil^t father. 

Theobald restores this as the reading of the older editions. It 
ma\ be =o but who can doubt that it is a mistake for ' my 
father s i-hild ' meaning herself ? According to Theobald's note, 
a most mdehcate anticipation is put into the mouth of Rosalind 
without reason ; — and besides what a strange thought, and how 
out of place, and unintelHgiblc 1 

Act iv, se. 2. 

Take thou no seorn 

To wear the horn, the lusty horn ; 

It was a er^t ere thou wast born. 

I question whether there exists a parallel instance of a phrase, 
that like this of ' horns' is universal in all languages, and yet for 
which no one has discovered even a plausible origin. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Act i. sc, 1. Duke's speech : — 

— 90 full of jjlapea is fanny, 
That it alone ii Iilgli bntastieaL 

Waeburtob's alteration of is into in is needlesB. ' Fancy' may 
very well be interpreted ' eselnaive afFectioa,' or ' passionate pref- 
erence.' Thus, hird-faaciera, gentlemen of the fancy, that is, 
amateurs of hoxing, &c. The play of assimilation, — the meaning 
one sense chiefly, and yet keeping both senses in view, is perfectly 
Shaksperian. 

Act ii. Bc. 3. Sir Andrew's speech : — 

An explanatory note on Pigrogromitus would iiave been more 
acceptable than Theobald's grand discovery that ' lemon' ought 
to bo ' leman.' 

lb. Sir Toby's speech ; (Warburton's note on the Peripatetic 
philosophy.) 

Shall we ronae tie oight-owl in a oateh, that will liraw three souls out 
of one weaver ? 

genuine, and inimitable (at least I hope so) Warburton ! 
This note of thine, if but one in five millions, would be half a 
one too much. 

lb. so. 4. 

Dute. My life upon't, joimg though thou art, thine eye 
Hath Btay'd upon aome favor that it loves ; 
Hath it not, boy ? 

Via. A little, by your favor. 

Dwice. What kind of woman is't ! 

And yet Viola was to have been presented ta Orsino as a eunuch I 
— Act i. BC. 2. Viola's speech. Either she forgot this, or else she 
had altered her plan. 



After the first hue (of which the last five words should be spoken 
with, and drop down in, a deep sigh), the actress ought to make 
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a pause ; and tben start afresh, from the activity of thought, horn 
of suppressed feelings, and which thought had accumulated 
during the hrief interval, as ^ntal heat under the skin during a 
dip in eold water. 



yabian. Tbougli our silenee be drawn from us by ours, yet peaoa. 

Perhaps, ' cables.' 
Act iii. 8C. 1. 

Ctoum. A aentenee is but a cheveril glore to a good wit. (Theobald's 
note.) 

Theobald's etymology of ' cheveril' is, of course, quite right ; 
— but he is mistaken in supposing that there were no such things 
as gloves of chicken-skin. They were at one time a main article 
in ohirocosmetios. 

Act V. sc. 1. Clown's speech : — 

So that, conclKSions to be as kisses, if your four negatiyes make your two 
afErmatiTea, why, then, tbe worse for my friends, and the better fin" my 

(Warburton reads ' conclusion to be asked, is.') 
Siirely Warburton could never have wooed by kisses and won, 
or he would not have flounder-flatted so just and humorous, nor 
less pleasing than humorous, an image into so profound a nihility. 
In the name of love and wonder, do not four kisses make a double 
aiKrmative ? The humor Ues in the whispered ' No 1' and the in- 
viting ' Don't !' with which the maiden's kisses are accompanied, 
and thence compared to negatives, which by repetition constitute 
an afiiimative. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Count It the living be enemy to the grief, the excess mak 
mortal 

Bert Madam I desire your holy mshes. 
Zaf How understand we that? 

Bertram and Lafeu, I imagine, both speak together 
referring to the Countess's rather obscure remark. 
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Act ii. sc, 1. (Warburton's note.) 

King. —let higher Italy 

(ThosB 'baled, that interit but tlie faU 
Of the last monarchy) see, tha,t you oome 
Ifot to woo honor, but to wed it. 

It would te, I own, an audacious and imjustifiable change of 
the text ; hut yet, as a mere conjecture, I venture to suggest 
'hastards,' for ''bated,' As it stands, in spite of Warburton'a 
note, I can make httle or nothing of it. "Why should the king 
except the then most illustrious states, which, as being repuhhes, 
were the more truly inheritors of the Roman grandeur? — yfiHi 
my conjecture, the sense would he ; — ' let higher, or the more 
northern part of Italy — (unless ' higher' be a corruptioa for ' hir'd,' 
— the metre seeming to demand a monosyllable) (those bastards 
that inherit the infamy only of their fathers) see, &o.' The fol- 
lowing 'woo' and 'wed' are so far confirmative as they indi- 
cate Shakspeare's manner of connection by unmarked influences 
of association from some preceding metaphor. This it is which 
makes his style so peculiarly vital and organic. Likewise 'those 
girls of Italy' strengthen the guess. The absurdity of Warbur- 
ton's gloss, which represents the king calling Italy superior, and 
then excepting the only part the lords were going to visit, must 
strike every one. 

lb. sc, 3. 



Shakspeare, inspired, as it might seem, with all knowledge, 
here uses the word ' causeless' in its strict philosophical sense ; — 
cause being truly predicable only of phenomena, that is, things 
natural, and not of nmimena, or things supernatural. 
Act iii. sc. 5, 

Bia. The Count Rouaillon : — know you BGoh a one ? 
Hel. Bnt bj the ear that hears most nobly of hiiQ ; 
His ia!ce I know not. 

Shall we say here, that Shakspeare has unnecessarily made his 
loveliest character utter a lie? — Or shall we dare thmk that, 
where to deceive was necessary, he thought a pretended verbal 
verity a double crime, equally vrith the other a lie to the hearer, 
and at the same time an attempt to lie to one's i 
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MERRY WIVES OF WINIKOR. 



Shal. The liioe ia the &Gali fish, tlie eaJt fish is an old coat. 

I CAN not understand this. Perhaps there is a corruption both 
of words and speakers Shallow no sooner corrects ono mistake 
of Sir Hugh a namely louse for luce,' a pike, but the honest 
"Welchman falls into another namely ' cod' {baccala) Cambnce 
' cot' for coat 

S!al The lute IB the fresh fiBh— 



' Luce is a fresh ti^h and not a Inuse,' says Shallow. 'Aye, 
aye,' quoth ftir Hugh the Jre'Ji fish is the luce ; It is an old 
cod that is the salt hsh. At all events, as the text stands, there 
ia no sense at all in the words. 



Fal, Now, the report goes, she hsa all the rule of her husband's purse ; 
she bath a legioD of angels. 
Fist. As many devils entertain ; and To her, boy, say I. 



As msDy dcYils enter {or eoter'd) swine; and to her, boy, say Ii — 

a somewhat profane, but not un-Shakaperian, allusion to the 
'legion' in St. Luke's 'gospel.' 



MEASURE FOR 

This play, which is Shakspeare's throughout, is to me the moat 
, painful — say rather, the only painful — part of his genuine works. 
The comic and tragic parts equally border on the /itaijjaf, — the 
one being disgusting, the other horrible ; and the pardon and mar- 
riage of Angelo not merely baffles the strong indignant claim of 
justice — (for cruelty, with lust and damnable baseness, can not 
be forgiven, because we can not conceive them as being morally 
repented of) — but it is likewise degrading to the character of wo- 
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man. Beaumont and Fletcher, who can follow Shakspeare in 
his errors only, have presented a Btill worse, because more loath- 
some and contradictory, instance of the same kind in the Kight- 
Walker, in the marriage of Alathe to Algripe. Of the counter- 
balancing beauties of Measure for Measure, I need say nothing ; 
lor I have already remarked that the play is Shakspeare's 
throughout. 
Act iii. sc. 1. 

Ay, but to die, and go we kaow not where, &e. 

Tills natural fear of Claudio, from the antipathy we have to death, seems 
very little varied from that infamous wish of Mffieenas, recorded in tie 
lOlBt epiatle of Seneca: 

Debilem faeito ma»« 

DeUlem pede, coxa, i6c, — Warburton's note. 

I can not but think this rather an heroic resolve, than an inlit- 
mous wish. It appears to me to be the grandest symptom of an 
immortal spirit, when even that bedimmed and overwhelmed 
spirit recked not of its own immortality, still to Seek to be, — ^to 
bo a mind, a will. 

As fame is to reputation, so heaven is to an estate, or immedi- 
ate advantage. The difference is, that the self-love of the former 
can not exist but by a complete suppression and habitual supplan- 
tation of immediate selfishness. In one point of view, the miser 
is more estimable than the spendthrift ; — only tiiat the miser's 
present feelings are as much of the present as the spendthrift's. 
But ctBteris paHhtis., that is, upon the supposition that whatever 
is good or lovely in the one coexists equally in the other, then, 
doubtless, the master of the present is less a selfish being, an an- 
imal, than he who lives for the moment with no inheritance in 
the future. Whatever can degrade man, is supposed iu the lat- 
ter case, whatever can elevate him, in the former. And as to 
self; — strange and generous self 1 that can only be such a self by 
a complete divestment of all that men call self. — of aU that can 
inake it either practicaOy to others, or consciously fc the individual 
himself, different from the human race in its ideal. Such self is 
but a perpetual religion, an inalienable acknowledgment of God, 
the sole basis and ground of being. In this sense, how can Hove 
God, and not love myself as far as it is of God ? 
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Worse metre, indeed, but better English would be,— 
Grace to Btanil, virtue to go. 



CYMBELINE. 
Act i. SC. 1. 

You do not meet a man, but frowns ; our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our <M)urtiera' 
Still eeem, ae does tbe kiug's. 

Thbkb can be little doubt of Mr, Tyrwbitt's emendations of 
* courtiers' and 'king,' as to the sense ; — only it ia not impossible 
that Sbaispeare's dramatic language may allow of the word, 
' brows' or ' faces' being understood after the word ' courtiers,' 
which might then remain in the genitive case plural. But the 
nominative plural makes excellent sense, and is sufficiently ele- 
gant, and sounds to my ear Shaksperian. "What, however, is 
meant by ' our bloods no more obey the heavens V Dr. Johnaon's 
assertion, that ' bloods' signify ' countenances,' is, I think, mis- 
taken botb. in the thought conveyed — (for it was never a popu- 
lar belief that the stars governed men's countenances) — and in 
the usage, which requires an antithesis of the blood, — or the 
temperament of the four humors, choler, melancholy, phlegm, 
and the red globules, or the sajignine portion, which was supposed 
not to be in our own power, but, to be dependent on the influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies, — and the countenances which are 
in our power really, though from flattery we bring them into a 
no less apparent dependence on the sovereign, than the former 
are in actual dependence on the constellations. 

I have sometimes thought that the word ' courtiers' was a mis- 
print for ' countenances,' arising from an anticipation, by fore- 
glance of the compositor's eye, of the word ' courtier' a few 
lines below. The written r is easily and often confounded with 
the ^\ n Th mp ad h fi yilable cmtrt, and 

— hi yah am m a hi h w d courtier lower 
down— p dhwdwihu n ulling the copy. 

It is k y ha k p d fi to express, gen- 
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erally, tie same thought, which a. little afterwards he repeats 
with a particular apphcation. to the persons meant ; — a common 
usage of the pronominal ' our,' where the apeaier does not really 
mean to include himself; and the word 'you' is an additional 
confirmation of the ' our,' heing used in this place, for ' men' 
generally and indefinitely, just as ' you do not meet' is the same 
as ' one does not meet.' 

Act i. sc. 2, Imogen's speech i — 

— My dearest husband, 
I something fear my &tlier s wrath ; but nothing 
(Alwaya resery'd ray holy duty) trhat 
His rage can do on tne. 

Place the emphasis on ' me ;' for 'rage' is a mere repetition of 

Cym. O dialoyal thing 

That ehould'at repair my youth, (hoa heapcst 
Ay Bo fi ' 
How is it th t 1h mn ntators fake no notice of the nn- 
Shaksperian. del t n ti m t of the second line, and what in 
Shakspeare is tl am tl 1 armony with the sense and feel- 
ing 1 Some w d d m t have slipped out after ' youth,' 
— probahly ' an 1 — 

That ahonld'st repair my youth ! — and see, thou heap'et, &c 
lb. SC. 4. Pisanio's speech : — 

Afl he could malie me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from othera, &,<i. 

But ' this eye,' in spite of the supposition of its being used 
SetKTixibq, is very awkward. I should think that either ' or'^-or 
' the' was Shakspeare'a word : — 

As he could make me or with eye or ear. 

Ih. sc. 7. lachimo's speech : — 

Hath nature glTen them cyea 
To aee this vaulted arch, and the rieh crop 
Of sea and land, which ean distinguiah 'twizt 
The fiery orbs aboTe, and the twinn'd stonea 
Upon the ounibei''d beach. 
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I would suggest ' cope' for ' crop.' As to ' twinn'd stones' — 
may it not be a bold catachresis for muscles, cockles, and other 
empty shells- with hinges, wbich are truly twinned ? I would 
take Dr. Farmer's 'lunber'd,' which I had proposed before I ever 
heard of its having been already offered by him : but I do not 
adopt his interpretation of the word, wlilch I think is not derived 
from wmbra, a shade, but from umher, a dingy yellow-brown soil, 
which most commonly i rms the as of the sludge on the sea- 
shore, and on the banks f t de t low water. One other 
possible interpretation f tl s nt n has occurred to me, just 
barely worth mentioning — that tl e t\ mn'd stones' are the aw- 
grim, stones upon the nub d b \ that is, the astronomical 
tables of beech- wood. 

Act V. sc, 5. 

Sooth. Wb«n 39 a lion'a \vhtil[>, Ac. 

It is not easy to conjecture why Shakspeare should have intro- 
duced this ludicrous scroll, which answers no one purpose, either 
propulsive or explicatory, unless as a joke on etymology. (5) 



TITUS ANDEORICUS. 



I never hefird it so much, aa intimated, that he (Shakspeare) turned bis 
geniua k> etage-writing, before ho associated with the players, and heoame 
one of their body. 

That Shakspeare never ' turned his genius to stage- writing,' as 
Theobald most Theobaldiee phrases it, before he became an ac- 
tor, is an assertion of about as much authority as the precious 
story that he left Stratford for deer-stealing, and that he lived by 
holding gentlemen's horses at the doors of the theatre, and other 
trash of that arch-gossip, old Aubrey. The metre is an argu- 
ment against Titus Andronicus being Shakspeare' s, worth a score 
such chronological surmises. Yet I incline to think that both in 
this play and in Jeronymo, Shakspeare wrote some passages, and 
that they are the earliest of his compositions. 

Act V. sc. 2. 

I'think it not improbable that the lines from— . 
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I am not mad ; I know thee well enough — ; 

So thou destroy Rapine, and Murder there, 

were written by Shakspeare in his earliest period. But iastuiul 
of tho text — 

Revenge, inhich tnakes Ihefoid offender quake, 
TU. Art thou Reyenge ! and art thou sent to me !— 

tile words in italics ouglit to be omitted. 

TiiOlLUS AJJD CRESSIJJA. 

Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the atoi'y of Tiuiliis ;iucl C]-«s- 
Biila waa originally the wort of one IJoliius, n Lomhiu-d : bnt Drydtii gow 
yet furtier ; he declares it to have been written in Latin Toi'ee, nod that 
Chaucer translated it, — LoUius waa a historiographer of Urbino in Italy. 
Note in Stockdale's edition, 1S01. 

' LoLLius was a historiographer of Urbino in Italy.' So ai- 
iirms the notary, to whom the Sieiir Stockdale committed the 
disfadmento of Ayscough's exceUent edition of Shakspeare, Pity 
that the researchful notary has not either told us in. what century; 
aad of what historj', he was a writer, or beeu simply content to 
depose, that LoUiua, if a writer of that name existed at all, was 
a somewhat somewhere. The notary speaks of the Ti'W/ Boke 
of Lydgate, printed in 1513. 1 have never seen it ; but I deeply 
regret that Chalmers did not substitute the whole of Lydgatc's 
works from the MSS. extant, for the almost worthless Gower, 

The TroiluB and Cressida of Shakspeare can scarcely be classeil 
with his dramas of Greek and Roman history ; but it forms aai 
intermediate link between the fictitious Greek and Boman his- 
tories, which we may call legendary dramas, and the proper an- 
cient histories ; that is, between the Pericles or Titus Andronicui^, 
and the Coriolanus, or Julius Oiesar. Oymheline is a congener 
with Pericles, and distinguished from Lear by not having any dc- 
ciaied prominent object. But where shall we class the Timon 
of Athens ? Perhaps immediately below Lear. It is a Lear of 
the satirical drama ; a Lear of domestic or ordinary life ; — a local 
eddy of passion on the high road of society, while all around is 
the week-day goings on of wind and weather ; a Lear, thcrciiire, 
without its Houl -searching flashes, its ear-elcavinp thunder- flaps, 
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its meteoric splendors, — without the contagion and the fearfui 
sympathies of nature, the fates, the furies, the frenzied elements, 
dancing in and out, now breaking through, and scattering, — now 
hand in hand with, — the fierce or fantastic group of human pas- 
sions, crimes, and nngidshes, reeling on the unsteatly ground, in 
a wild harmony to the shock and the swoU of an earthquake. 
But my present subject was Troilus acd Cressida ; and I suppose 
that, Ecare«ly knowing what to say of it, I by a cunning of in- 
itinct ran off to subjects on which I should find it difficult not to 
say too much, though certain after all that I should etil! Inavethe 
better part unsaid, and the gleaning for others richer than my 
own harvest. 

Indeed, there is no one of Shakspeare's plays harder to charac- 
terize. The name and the remembrances comiected with it, pre- 
pare us for the representation of attachment uo less faithful than 
(crvent on the side of the youth, and of sudden and shameless in- 
constancy on the part of the lady. And this is, indeed, as the 
gold thread on which the scenes are strung, though often kept out 
of sight, and out of mind by gems of greater value than itself. 
But as Shakspeare calk forth nothing from the mausoleum of his- 
tory, or the catacombs of tradition, without giving, or eliciting, 
some permanent aad general interest, and brings forward no sub- 
ject which he does not moralize or intellectualize, — so here ho 
has drawn in Cressida the portrait of a vehement passion, thai, 
having its true origin and proper cause in warmth of tempera- 
ment, fastoiiB oil, rather than fixes to, some one object by liking 
and temporary prefei'ence. 

'Dipi'e'fi language hi her tvo, Lcn- i^bcek, lier li|i, 
Xay, her fuot speaks; her wnittou spirits look out 
.\t pvpri' Joint mid motive (rflier body. 

This Shakripeare has contrasted with the profound affection 
represented in Troilus, and alone worthy the name of love ; — 
affection, passionate indeed, — swolnwith the confluence of youth- 
ful instincts and youthful fancy, and grovring in the radiance of 
hope newly risen in short enlarged by the collective sjmjathiei 
of nature ; — but "till ha\ mg a depth oi calmer element in a w ill 
stronger than de^iie more entire than choice and whn-h give= 
permanence to it« own ict by comerting it mto faith aad lut^ 
Hence with ckl Utnt lulgment ind w th an e-i. ell ic h ghev 
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lliaa mere judgment can give, at the close of the play, when 
Cresslda has sunk into infamy helow retrieval and beneath hope, 
the same will, which had been the substance and the basis of his 
love, while the restless pleasures and passionate longings, like 
sea-waves, had tossed but on its surface, — this same moral energy 
is represented as snatching him aloof from all neighborhood with 
her dishonor, from all lingering fondness and languishing regrets, 
whilst it rushes with him into other and nobler duties, and 
deepens the channel, which his heroic brother's death had left 
empty for its collected flood. Yet another secondary and subor- 
dinate purpose Shakspeare has inwoven with his delineation of 
these two charactere, — that of opposing the inferior civilization, 
but purer morals, of the Trojans to the refinements, deep policy, 
but duplicity and seasual corruptions of the Gfreeks. 

To all this, however, so httle comparative projection is given, — 
nay, the masterly group of Agamemnon, Nestor, and Ulysses, and, 
still more in advance, that of Achilles, Ajax, and Thersites, so 
mauilestly occupy the fore-ground, that the subservience and 
Vd'^s, ilage of strength and animal courage to intellect and policy 
seem" fo be the lesson most often in our poet's view, and which 
he has taken little pains to connect with the former more inter- 
e=tmg moral impersonated in the titular hero and heroine of the 
llama But I am half inclined to believe, that Shakspeare's 
mim object or shall I rather say, his ruling impulse, was to 
translate the poetic heroes of paganism into the not less rude, but 
more intellectually vigorous, and more featurehf, warriors of 
Christian chivalry, — and to substantiate the distinct and graceful 
profiles or outlines of the Homeric epic into the flesh and blood 
of the romantic drama, — in short, to give a grand history-piece 
ill the robust style of Albert Durer. 

The character of Thersites, in particular, well deserves a more 
careful examination, aa the Caliban of demagogic liie ; — the ad- 
mirable portrait of intellectual power deserted by all grace, all 
moral principle, all not momentary impulse ;— just wise enough 
to detect the weak head, and fool enough to provoke the armed 
list of his betters ; — one whom malcontent Achilles can inveigle 
irom malcontent Ajax, under the one condition, that he shall be 
called on to do nothing but abuse and slander, and that he shall 
be allowed to abuse as much and as punilently as he likes, that 
is, as he can ; — in short, a mule, — quarrelsome by the original 
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discord of his nature, — a. slave by tenure of his o 
made to bray and be brayed at, to despise and be despicable. 
' Aye, Sir, but say what you will, he is a very clever fellow, 
though the best friends will fall out. There wm a time when 
Ajax thought he deserved to have a statue of gold erected to him, 
and handsome Achilles, at the head of the Myrmidons, gave no 
Uttle cjedit to hie friend Tftersites !' 
Act iv. sc. 5. Speech of Ulysses : 



io glib of tqDgue, 
That give a coaHing welcome ura it comee — 

Should it be ' accosting V ' Accost her, kaight, accost !' in the 
Twelfth Night. Yet there sounds a something so Shaksperian 
in the phrase — ' give a coasting welcome,' {' coasting' being taken 
as the epithet and adjective of ' welcome,') that had the follow- 
ing words been, ' ere tJie^ land,' instead of ' ere it eomea,' I 
should have preferred the interpretation. The sense now is, ' that 
give welcome i* a salute ere it comes.' 



CORIOLANUa 

This play illustrates the wonderfully philosophic impartiality 
of Shakspeaie's politics. His own country's history furnished him 
with no matter, but what was too recent to be devoted to patriot- 
ism. Besides, he knew that the instruction of ancient history 
would seem more dispassionate. In Ooriolanus and Julius C*sar, 
you see Shakspeare's good-natured laugh at mobs. Compare this 
with Sir Thomas Brown's aristocracy of spirit. 

Act i. sc, 1. Ooriolanus' speech i — 

He that depeniJs 
Upon your favors, swims with fius of lead, 
Aud hews down oaka with ruehea. iliuig je ! Trust ye ! 

I suspect that Shakspeare wrote it transposed ; 

Trust ye ! Hang ye I 

lb, sc, 10. Speech of Aufidius :— 

Mine ciiiuklion 
Hath not that hocor in't, it liad ; for where 
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1 thoaght to orueb him io an equal force, 

True Bwopd to sword; ITI potch nt liim some wny. 

Or wrath, or craft may get him. — 

My yftlor (poison'd 
With only Buffermg stain by Mm) fop Lira 
Shall fly out of itself: nor sleep, nor saiictunpy, 
Being naked, sick, nor fane, nor capitol. 
The prayers of priests, nor times of aaerificcs, 
Embankments all of fury, shall lifl up 
Their rotten privilege and custom 'gainst 
My bate to Marciua. 

I have such deep faith in Shakspeare's heart-lore, that I taie 
for granted that this is in nature, and not as a mere anomaly ; 
although I can not in myself discover any germ of possible feel- 
ing, which coiild wax and unfold itself into such sentiment as 
this. However, I perceive that in this speech is meant to be con- 
tained a prevention of shock at the after-change in Aufidius' 
character. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Speech of Menenius : — 

The moat sovereign prescription m Galen, &e. 

Was it without, or in contempt of, historical information that 
Sliakspeare made the contemporaries of Coriolanus quote Cato 
and Galen ? I can not decide to my own satisfaction, 
lb. sc. 3. Speech of Coriolanus :— 

Why in this wolvish gown ahould I stand here — 

That the gown of the candidate was of whitened wool, we 
know. Does ' wolvish' or 'woolvish' mean 'made of wool?' If 
it means ' wolfish,' what is the sense ? 

Act iv. sc. 7. Speech of Aufidius : — 

All places yield to him ere he sits down, Ac 

I have always thought this, in itself so beautiful speech, the 
least expbcahle from the mood and full intention of the speaker 
of any in the wholfl works of Shakspeare I cherish the hope 
that I am mistaken, and that, becoming wiser, I shall discover 
some profound pxcellenco in that, in which 1 now appear to de- 
tect an imperfection. 
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JULIUS CyESAR 

Act i, sc. 1. 

Mir WHtii Hn"5t Mi/u !]> ll.it' "\Iiiid me tli uiiucyfeUow! 

The «pepche<i ot Flavius and Marullu"! are in blank verse. 
"Wherever regular metre can be rendered truly imitative of char- 
acter, pas".ion 01 personal rank Shakspeare seldom, if ever, 
neglects it Hence this line should be lead — 

Wluit menn'et by tliat ! raend me, thou aauoy fellow ! 
I say regular metre : for even the prose has in the highest and 
lowest dramatic personage, a Cobbler or a Hamlet, a rhythm so 
felicitoas and so severally appropriate, as to be a virtual metre. 

lb. sc. 2. 

Bru. A Bonthsayer bids jou bewai'e the Ides of March. 
Tf my ear does not deceive me, the metre of this line was meant 
to express that sort of mild philosophic contempt, characterizing 
Brutus even in his first casual speech. The line is a trimeter, — 
each dipodia containing two accented and two unaccented sj'lla- 
bles, but variously arranged, as thus : — 

A BOotbsByer | bids you benare | tlie Idee of Marph, 

lb. Speech of Brutus : — 

Set honor in one eye, and deaUi i' the other, 
And I wiU look ou both indifferently. 

Warburton would read ' death' for ' both ;' but I prefer the old 
text. There are here three things, the public good, the individual 
Brutus' honor, and his death. The latter two so balanced each 
other, that he could decide for the first by equipoise ; nay — the 
thought growing — that honor had more weight than death. That 
Cassius understood it as Warburton, is the beauty of Cassius as 
contrasted with Bnitus. 

lb. Casar's speech : — 

He loves no playa, 
Ab thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music, <tc. 

This is noi a trivial observation, nor does our poet mean barely by it, 
that CasEius wan not a merry, spciglitlj man; but that he had aot a due 
taiipei-ameiit of harmony in his dispoBilJon. Theobald'? Note. 
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Theobald 1 what a cojnmentator wast thou, when thou 
wouldst affect to understand Shakspeare, iiiBlead of contenting 
thyself with collating the text ! The meaning here isi too deep 
for a hne ten-fold the length of 1hine lo ialJinm. 

lb. s«. 3. Ctesar'a speech : 

Bo/nefroiia fop redress of all those griefa; 
And I will Bet this foot of mine as far, 
As ttLo fjoes fiirtlioef . 

1 understand it thus : ' Tou have spoken as a conspirator ; be 
so in fact, and I will join yoii. Act oa your principles, and real- 
ize them ia a fact.' 

Act ii. sc. 1. Sjieccli of Bnitus : — 

It must be by liia death ; and, for ray part, 

I know BO pei-araal cause to spurn at him. 

But for lie general He would be erown'd : 

How that might change his nature, there's the questiOD. 

And, to apeak truth of Cfasar, 

I have not known when his affections sway'd 
More than his reason. 

So Oresar may ; 

Thea, lest he may, prevent. 

' This speech is singular ; — at least, I do not at present see into 
Shakspeare's motive, his rationale, or in what point of view he 
meant Brutus' character to appear.! For surely — (this, I mean, 
is what I say to myself, with my present quantum of insight, 
only modified by my experience in how many instances I have 
ripened into a perception of beauties, where i had before descried 
faults) — surely, nothing can seem more discordant with pur hia- 
toricai preconceptions of Brutus, or more lowering to the intellect 
of the Stoico-PJatonic tyrannicide, than the tenets hero attributed 
to him — to him, the stern Roman republican ; namely, — that he 
would have no objection to a Iting, or to Ctesar, a monarch in 
Rome, would Cnssar but be as good a monarch as he now seems 
disposed to be I 'How, too, could Bmtus say that he found no 
personal cause — none in CiEsar's past conduct as a man ? Had 
he aot passed the Rubicon 1 Had he not entered Rome as a con- 
queror ? Had he not placed his Gauls in the Senate 1 — Shaks- 
pcare, it may be said, has not brought these things forward — 
True ; — and this is just the groTind of my perplexity. What 
fibaraeter did Shak.spoare mean his Brutus to be ? 
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lb. Speech of Brutus : — 

For if tbou path tiiy native semblanfle oo- 

Snvely, there need be no scruple m treating this ' path' as a 
mere misprint or miB-script for ' put.' In what place does 
Shakspeare, — where does any other writer of the same age — use 
■ path' as a verb for ' walk V (r) 

lb. vc,. 2. Ciesar's speech ;— 

She dreamt last night ehe aaiv my sCatue — 

No doubt, it should be slalua, as in the same age, they more 
often pronounced ' heroes' as a trisyllable than dissyllable. A 
modern tragic poet would have written, — 

Last night she dreamt, tliat she my atatiic saw — 

But Shakspeate never avaUs himself of the supposed license of 
transposition, merely for the metre. There is always some logic 
cither of thought or passion to justify it. 
Act iii. EC. 1. Antony's speech ; — 

PaviioD me, Juliua — here wast thou ba/d, l^ave Imrt ; 
Here didst thou lall ; and here thy hvintci's stand 
Sisn'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in tby death. 
worldl thou wast the forest to this hart. 
And this, indeed, O mrld! the heart of thee. 

I doubt tho genuineness of the last two lines ;— not because they 
are vile ; but first, on account of the rhythm, which is not Sbaks- 
perian, but just the very tune of some old play, from which the 
actor might have interpolated thena ; and secondly, because they 
interrupt, not only tho sense and connection, but likewise the 
flow both of the passion, and (what is with me still more decisive) 
of the Shaksperiait link of association. As with many another 
parenthesis or gloss slipt into the text, we have only to read 
the passage without it, to see that it never was in it. I ven- 
ture to say there is no instance in Shokspeare fairly like this. 
Conceits he has ; but they not only rise out of some word 
in the lines before, but also lead to the thought in the lines 
following. Here the conceit is a mere alien i Antony forgets an 
image, when he is even touching it, and then recollects it, when 
the thought last in his mind must have led him away from it. 
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Act iv. sc, 3. Speech of Brutus : — 

Wbut, eball one of ua, 

That strook the foremnst iiiaa of all thia world, 
But fov supporting robbers. 

This seemimgly strange assertion of Brutus is unhappily veri- 
fied ill the present day^ What is an immense army, in which 
the lust of plunder has quenched all the duties of the citizen, 
other than a horde of robhers, or differenced only aa fiends are 
from ordinarily reprobate men ? Csesar supported, and was sup- 
poited hj such a« thew and uvea so Bonaparte in our days. 

I know no part of Shakspeare that more impresses on me the 
1 cliel of his genms huos uperhum^n than this scene between 
Br tus <ind Oassius lu the Gnostic heiesy it might have been 

ledited iMth le*s absurdity than most of their dogmas, that the 
'*U( n nil had employed liim to creite previously 1« his function 

i ipj.r(. 'Jen ting chirT't is 



AMONI AND CLEDVATEA, 

Shakspioare can be complimented only by comparison with him- 
self: all other eulogies are either heterogeneous, as when they 
are in reference to Spenser or Milton ; or they are flat truisKis, 
as when he is gravely preferred to ComeiDe, Racine, or even his 
own immediate successors, Beaumont and Fletcher, Maesingcr 
and the rest. The highest praise, or rather form of praise, of 
this play, ■which I can offer in my own mind, is the doubt which 
the perusal always occasions in me, whether the Antony and 
Cleopatra is not, in all exhibitions of a giant power in its strength 
and vigor of maturity, a formidable rival of Macbeth, Lear, 
Ilamlet, and Othello. Feliciter audax is the motto for its style 
comparatively with that of Shakspeare's other works, even as it 
is the general motto of all his works compared with those of other 
poets. Be it remembered, too, that this happy valiancy of style 
is but the representative and result of all the material excellences 
po expressed. 

This play should be perused in mental contrast with Romeo 
and Juliet ; — as the love of passion and appetite opposed to the 
love of affection and instinct. But the art displayed in the char- 
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acter of Cleopatra is profound ; in this, especially, that the sense 
of criminality in her passion is lessened hy our insight into its 
depth and enei^, at the very moment that we can not hut per- 
ceive that the passiou itself springs out of the hahitual craving 
of a licentious nature, and that it is supported and reinforced by 
voluntary stimulus and so«ght-for associations, instead of blossom- 
ing out of spontaneous emotion. 

Of all Shakspeare's historioal plays, Antony and Cleopatra is 
by fer the most wonderful. There is not one in which he has 
followed history so minutely, and yet there are few in which he 
impresses the notion of angelic strength so much ; — ^perhaps none 
in which he impresses it more strongly. This is greatly owing 
to the manner in which the fiery force is sustained throughout, 
and to the numerous momentary flashes of nature counteracting 
the historic abstraction. As a wonderful specimen of the way in 
which Shakspeare lives up to the very end of this play, read the 
last part of the concluding scene. And if you would feel the 
judgment as well as the genius of Shakspeare in your heart's core, 
compare this astonishing drama with Dryden's All For Love. 

Aoti. sc, 1. Philo's speech : 

His aaptaiu'fl beai-t 
Which in the scuffles of gi-eat figlits haWi burst 
The buckles on hia bfeast, reneges all temper — 

It should be ' reneagnes,' or ' reniegues,' as ' fatigues,' See. 
lb. 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar ot the world transform'd 
Into a strumpet's ybo/. 

WarbuTton's conjecture of ' stool' is ingenious, and would be a 
probable reading, if the scene opening had discovered Antony with 
Cleopatra on his lap. But, represented as he is waiting and 
jesting with ber, 'fool' must be the word. WarburtCTh's objec- 
tion is shallow, and implies that he confounded the dramatic with 
the epic style. The ' pillar' of a state is so common a metaphor, 
as to have lost the image in the thing meant to be imaged. 
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This is so far liue to appearance, that a horse-hair, ' laid,' as 
HoUinshed says, ' in a pail of water,' will become the supporter 
of seemingly one worm, tliough probably of an immeiise number 
of small slimy ■water-lice. The hair will twirl round a finger, 
and sensibly compress it. It is a common experiment with 
pchool-boys ill Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Act ii. sc. S. Speech, of Enobaibus :— 

Her geotiewomen, lite the Nereida, 
So many meniiaiils, tended !ict i' th' eyes, 
And made their bends adomiogs. At the helm 
A eeeming mernudd steers. 

X have the greatest difficulty in believing that Shakspeare wrote 
the first ' mermaids.' He never, I think, would have so weak- 
ened by useless anticipation the fine image immediately follow- 
iiifr. The epithet ' seeming' becomes so cstremely improper 
alWr the whole niimber had been positively called ' so many 



TIMON OF ATHENS- 



TVm. TJie man ia honest. 

Old Ath. Tlimfore he will be, TimoD, 

His honeaty rewards him iu itself. 

Waheurton's comment — ' If the man be honest, for that reason 
he will be so in this, and not endeavor at the injustice of gaining 
my daughter without my consent' — is, lijfe almost all his com- 
ments, ingenious in blunder ; he can never see any other writer's 
thoughts for the mist-working swarm of bis own. The meaning 
of the first line the poet himself explains, or rather unfolds, in 
the secoirt. ' The man is honest I' — True ; — and for that very 
cause, and with no additional or extrinsic motive, he will be so, 
No man can be justly caUed honest, who ia not so for honesty's 
sake, itself including its own reward. -Note, that ' Iioncsty' in 
Shakspeare's age retained much of its old dignity, and that con- 
tradistinction of the honestum from the utMe, in which its very 
essence and definition consist. If it be hottestum, it can not de- 
pend on the wile. 
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lb. Speech of Apemantus, printed as prose in Theobald's 
edition ; — 

So, 80 I aches coiitracl;> and starve jour supple jointe ! 

I may remark here the fineness of Shakapeare's sense of musi- 
cal period, which wonld almost by itself have suggested (if the 
hundred positive proofs had not been extant) that the word 
' aches' was then ad libitum, a dissyllable — aitches. For read 
it, ' aches,' m this sentence, and I would challenge you to find 
any period in fehakepeare's writings with the same musical, or 
rather dissonant, notation. Try the one, and then the other, by your 
ear, reading the sentence aloud, first with the word as a dissyl- 
lable and then is a monosyllable, and you will feel what I mean.* 

lb. sc. 2. Uupid's speech : Warbnrton's correction of — 

Thevo tnste, touoli, all pleas'd from thy table rise — 

Til' ear, taEto, touoh, Binell, Ac 

This is indeed an excelleirt emendation. 
Act ii. sc. 1. Senator's speech : — 

— nor tlien aileno'd with 
" Coinniend me to your master" — and ilie cap 
Plays m the riglit hand, thus : — 

Either, methinks, ' plays' should be ' play'd,' or ' and' should 
be changed to ' while.' I can certainly understand it as a 
parenthesis, an interadditive of scorn ; but it does not sound to 
my ear as in Shakspeare's manner. 

lb. sc. 2. Timon's speech (Theobald) ; 

And that unaptaess made you miniater. 
Thus to escuae yourself. 

'B.&s.d your ; — at least I can not otherwise understand the line. 
You made my chance indisposition and occasional imaptness your 
minister — that is, the gi'ound on which you now excuse your- 



Aches contract, and atarre your supple joiats, — 
and is so printed in all later editJona. But Mr. C. was reading it in prose 
in Theobald ; and it is curious to see how bis ear deteoi*d the rhythmioat 
neeesaity for pronouncing "aohes" as a dissyllable, although the metrical 
necfseity Becms for the moment to have escaped him.— ^i. 
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self. Or, perhaps, no correctioa ia necessary, if we construe 
' made yon' as ' did you make ;' ' and that unaptness did you 
make help you thus to excuse yourself.' But the former seems 
more in Shakspeare's manner, and is less liable to be misunder- 
stood.* 

Act iii. sc. 3. Servant's speech : — 

How fairly this lord Bfrives to appear foul I — takes virtuous copies to 
be kicked ; like lliose i!iat mider hoi, ardent seal would set whole realms on 
/ire. Of such a nature is his politic love. 

This latter clause I grievously suspect to have been an addition 
of the players, which had hit, and, being constantly applauded, 
procured a settled occupancy in the prompter's copy. Wot that 
Shakspeare does not elsewhere sneer at the Puritans ; but here it 
is introduced so nolenter volenter (excuse the phrase) by the head 
and shoulders 1 — and is besides so much more likely to have been 
conceived in the age of Charles I. 

Act iv. sc. 2. Timon's speech :^ 

Raise me thia beggai', and dent/'t that lord — 

Warburton leads 'deuwde.' 

I can not see the necessity of this alteration. The editors and 
I nrnmeutators are, all of them, ready enough to cry out against 
bhikspeate s laxities and licenses of stjde, forgetting that he is 
not meielj a poet, but a dramatic poet ; that, when the head and 
the heart are swelling with fulness, a man does not ask himself 
whether he has grammatically arranged, hut only whether (the 
context taken in) he has conveyed, his meaning. 'Deny' is here 
clearly eqnai to ' withhold ;' and the ' it,' quite in the genius of 
vehement conversation, which a syntaxist explains by ellipses 
and subauditurs in a Greek or Latin classic, yet triumphs over 
as ignorances in a contemporary, refers to accidental and artificial 
rank or elevation, implied in the verb 'raise.' Besides, does the 
word ' denude' occur in any writer before, or of, Shakspeare's 

• ' Tour' is the received reading now, — Ed. 
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ROMEO AKD JULIET. 

I HAVE previously had occasion to speak at largo on. the subject 
of the three unities of time, place, and action, as applied to the 
drama in the abstract, aud to the particular stage for which 
Shakspeare wrote, as far as he can he said to have ■written for 
any stage but that of the universal mind. I hope I have in some 
measure succeeded ia demonstrating that the former two, instead 
of being rules, were mere inconveniences attached to the local 
peculiarities of the Athenian drama ; that the last alone deserved 
the name of a principle, and that in the pieservalion of this 
unity Shakspeare stood pre-eminent. Yet, instead of unity of 
action, I should greatly prefer the more appropriate, though 
scholastic and uncouth, words homogeneity, proportionateness, 
and totality of inter^t, — expressions, which involve tlie distinc- 
tion, or rather the essentia! difference, betwixt the shaping skill 
of mechanical talent, aud the creative, productive, life-power of 
inspired genius. In the former each part is separately conceived, 
and then by a succeeding act put together ; — not as watches are 
made for wholesale — (for there each part supposes a pre-ooncep- 
tion of the whole in some mind), — but more like pictures on a 
motley screen. Whence arises the harmony that strikes ns in 
the wildest natural landscapes, — in the relative shapes of rocks, 
the harmony of colors in the heaths, ferns, and lichens, the leaves 
of the beech and the oak, the stems and rich brown branches of 
the birch and other mountain trees, varying from verging autumn 
to returning spring, — compared with the visual effect from the 
greater number of artificial plantations ? — From this, that the 
natural landscape is effected, as it were, by a single energy modi- 
fied ab intra in each component part. And as this is the particu- 
lar excellence of the Shaksperian drama generally, so is it espe- 
cially characteristic of the Romeo and Juliet. 

The groundwork of the tale is altogether in family life, and the 
events of the play have their first origin in family feuds. Filmy 
as are the eyes of party-spirit, at once dim and truculent, still 
there is commonly some real or supposed object in view, or prin- 
ciple to be maintained ; and though hut the twisted wbes on the 
plate of rosin in the preparation for electrical pictures, it is still 
a guide in some degree, an assimilation to an outline. But in 
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family quarrels, which have proved scarcely less jnjmioua to 
states, wilfulness, aad precipitancy, and passion from mere habit 
and custom, can alone be expected. With his accustomed judg- 
ment, Shakspeare has begun by placing before us a hvely picture 
of all the impulses of the play ; and, an nature ever presents two 
sides, one for Heraclitus, and one for Democritus, he has, by way 
of prelude, shown the laughable absurdity of £he evil by the con- 
tagion of it reaching the servants, who have so little to do with 
it, but who are under the necessity of letting the superfluity of 
sensorial power fly off through the escape-valve of wit-combats, 
and of quarrelling with weapons of sharper edge, all in humble 
imitation ortheir masters. Yet there is a sort of unhired fidelity, 
an om-ishness about all this that makes it rest pleasant on one's 
feelings. AH the first scene, down to the conclusion of the 
Prince's speech, is a motley dance of all ranks and ages to one 
tune, as if the horn of Huon had been playing behind the scenes. 
Benvolio's speech — 

Madam, no Imuv before tlie worBlripp'd buq 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the enet — 

and, Jar more strikiugiy, the following speech of old Montague — 



picie that bhakspcare meant the Romeo and Juliet to approach 
ti a poem which and indeed its early date, may be also inferred 
irom the multitude of rhyming couplets throughout. And if we 
are right from the mtemal evidence, in pronouncing this one of 
Shakspeare s early diamas, it aflords a strong instance of the 
fineness ol his insight mto the nature of the passions, that Eomeo 
IS mtroduced already love-bewildered. The necessity of loving 
creates an object for it=elf in man and woman ; and yet there is 
a difierenee in this respect between the se\es though only to be 
known by a perception of it It would have diapleased us if 
Juliet had been represented as alieidy in iove or as tancying 
herself so ; — but no one I believe ever evperienecf, any shock at 
Romeo's forgetting his IloR<kline who had been a mere name ior 
the yearning of his jouthfid imagination and rushing mto his 
passion for Juliet Rosaline was a mere cieition of his faiio , 
and we should lemark the boastlul positivuicsa ot Romeo in a 
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love of hia own maliiiig, whicli is nevei- shown where love Is 
really near the heart. 



One fnirer than my We I the all-seaing buq 
Ne'er saw her match, since first the wotld begun. 

The character of the Nurse is the nearest of any thing in Shak- 
speare to a direct borrowing from mere observation ; and the rea- 
son is, that as in infancy and childhocid the individual in nature 
is a repre-^ntative of a class, — -just as in describing one larch- 
tree, yon generalize a grove of tbem, — so it is nearly as muoh bo 
in old age The generalization is done to the poet's hand. Here 
you have the garrulity of age strengthened by the feeUngs of a 
long-trueted servant -whose synnpatby with the mother's aflec- 
tions gives her privileges and rank in the household ; and observe 
the mode of connection by accidents of time and place, and the 
child-like fondness of repetition in a second childhood, and also 
that happy, humble, ducking under, yet constant resurgence 
against, the check of her superiors I — 

Yes, madam I — Yet I can not choose but laugh, &c. 

In the fourth scene we have Mercutio introduced to ns. 01 
how shall I describe that exquisite ebullience and overflow of 
youthful life, wafted on over the laughing waves of pleasure and 
prosperity, as a wanton beauty that distorts the face on which 
she knows her lover is gazing enraptured, and wrinkles her fore- 
head in the trinmph of its smoothness I Wit ever wakeful, fancy 
busy and procreative as an insect, courage, an easy mind that, 
without cares of its own, is at once disposed to laugh away those 
of others, and yet to be interested in them,— these and all con- 
genial qualities, melting into the common copula of them all, the 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excellences and all 
its weaknesses, constitute th« character of Mercutio 1 
Act i. sc. 5. 

T^b. It fits wheo eiich a viUnin is a guest ; 
m not endure bim. 

Cap. He shall be eadur'd. 
What, goodman boy 1 — I eay, lie Shu II :^Qo tfl ; — 
Am I the iimster here, or von >—CU, t... 
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You'll not endure him ! — Giod bHuIL menil mj bduI— 
Toull make a mutiny among my giiests ! 
Tou will eet eoek-a-hoop ! youll be the man ! 

l^b. Why, micle, 'tja a, aliame. 

Cap, 60 to, go to, 
Tou ore a saucy boj I im, — 

How admirable is the old man's impetuosity at once oontrast- 
iiiir, yet harmonized, with young Tybalt's quarrelsome violence 1 
But it would be endless to repeat observations of this sort. Every 
leaf is different on an oak-tree ; but stiil we can only Bay — our 
tongues defrauding our eyes — ' This is another oak-leaf I' 

Act ii. sc. W. The garden scene : 

Take notice in this enchanting scene of the contrast of Eomeo's 
love with his former fancy ; and weigh the skill shown in justi- 
fying him from his inconstancy by making ns feel the difference 



of his passion. Yet this, too, is a love in, although not merely 


of, the imagination. 




lb. 




Jul. Well, do Dot sweiii- ; altliough I joy 


in thee. 


I hiive no joy in this eonti-iict to-niglit : 




It is Iflo rash, too unadvis'd 




"With love, pure love, there is a n 


tj 




d gu d 


from the counterfeits of its name. C up h 


w ha 


iii. sc. 1, of the Tempest. I do k w m 


w d dm 


stance of Shakspeare'a mastery in die 


m mb a 


b!e variety on the same remember d ir ha m 


h portng 


love confessions of Eomeo and Juli a d F d n 


d d Mir da 


There seems more passion in the n nd m 


don m 


other; yet you feel that the sw g 


n d y 


movement of Juliet, and the calm d n 


d dy hi =8 


of Miranda, might easily pass int h h 




lb. sc. 3, The Friar's speech — 




The reverend cliaracter of the F 


kp p 


resentations of the great professio 7 d 


tf nd tr 




7 h 


carrj'ing on of the plot. 





wto you both. What counterfeit did I give you! . 
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Compare again, Romeo's half-exerted, and half real, ease of 
mind with his first manner when in love with Rosaline 1 His 
will had eome to the clenching point. 

Ih, Be. 6, 

Rum. Do Uiou but close our Imnda with holy woi-il.-i. 
Then love-devouripg death do whnt he dare, 
It ia enough I may but call her mine. 

The precipitancy, which is the character of the play, if ivuU 
marked in this short scene of waiting for Juliet's arrival. 
Act iii. Bc. 1. 

Mfr, So, 'tis not so deep sa a well, nor bo wide as a church-door ; but 
'tis enough : twill serre : ask for me to-moiTo\v, and you shall find me a 
gvave man, 4e. 

How fine an effect the wit and raillery haliitual to Mereufio, 
even stxugghng with his pain, give to Romeo's following speech, 
and at the same time so eomplefcly justifying his passionate re- 
venge on. Tybalt ! 

Th. Bcnvolio's speech : 

But that ho tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Meroutio's breast. 

This small portion of untruth in Bcnvolio's narrative is finely 
oonoeived. 

lb, sc, 2, Juliet's speech : 



Indeed the whole of this speech is imagination strained to the 
highest ; and observe the blessed effect on the purity of the mind. 
"What would Drydeii have made of it ? — 



For eueh a 



?. Shame eome to Romeo. 
•e thy tongue 



Note the ISTurse's mistake of the mind's audible struggles with 
itself for its decision in toto. 
lb. sc, 3, Romeo's speech : — 
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All deep passions are a sort of atheists, 
ture. 

ib. sc. 5. 


that believe no fn- 


Cap. Soft, talie me with you, tiilfc me i 
Howl will she none? Ac. 


vith you, wife— 


A noble scene ! Don't I see it with my ( 
iiot with Juliet's. And observe in Capulel 
scene his mistake, as if love's causes were 
eralized. 


)wn eyes ? — Yes ! but 
.'s last speech in this 
capable of heing gen- 



Act iv. sc, 3, Juliet's speech : — 

O, lixik ! niethiulK I see iiij- eouaiu's gliost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit hia body 
Upon a rapier's poiat ; — Stay, Tybalt, stay I — 
Romeo, I eome 1 this do I drink to thee. 

Shakspeare provides fof the finest decencies. It would have 
been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen ; — but she swallows the 
draught in a fit of fright, (s.) 

Ib. sc. S. 

As the audience know that Juliet is not dead, this scene is, 
perhaps, excusable. But it is a strong warning to minor drama- 
lists not to introduce at one time many separate characters agi- 
tated by one and the same circumstance. It is difSeult to under- 
stand what eFect, whether that of pity or of laughter, Shaks- 
peare meant to produce ; — the occasion and the characteristic 
speeches are so Uttle in harmony 1 For example, what the Nurse 
says is excellently suited to the Nurse's character, but grotesquely 
un suited to the occasion. 

Act V. se, 1. Homeo's fipeech : — 

O mieehief I thou srt swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ', 
I do remember an apothwary, &c. 

This famous passage is so beautiful as tc be self-justified ; yet, 
in addition, what a fine preparation it is for the tomb scene I 
Ib. sc. 3. Romeo's speech : — 



.■■('iitleness of Romeo was shown before, as softened by 
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love ; and now it is doubled by love and sorrow and awe of t 
place where he is. 

lb. Romeo's speech : — 

How oit when men ave at the point of death 
Iliive tlioy been inen-y ! w)iiph their keepers call 
A lightning before death. 0, liow inay I 
Call this a lightning ? — O, my love, my wife ! &a. 

Here, here, is the master example how beauty can at once i 
crease and modify passion I 
lb. Last scene. 

How beautiful is the close ! The spring and the winter mee 
i the cliaractev of spring, and spring the sadnt 



SHAKSPEARES ENGLISH HISTOEICAL PLAYS. 

The fii*.! iorni of poetry is the epic, the essence of which may 
be stated as the successive iu events and characters. This must 
be disimguished from narration, in which there must always be a 
narrator, ftom whom the objects represented receive a coloring 
and a manner ; — ^whereas in the epic, as in the so-called poems 
of Homer, the whole is completely objective, and the representa- 
tion is a pure reflection. The next form into which poetry passed 
was the dramatic ; — both forms having a common basis with a 
certain difference, and that difference not eonsistiuo- in. the dia- 
logue alone. Both are founded on the relation of providence to 
the human will ; and this relation is the universal element, ex- 
pressed mider different points of view according to the difference 
of religion, and the moral and intellectual cultivation of different 
nations. In the epic poem fate is represented as overruling the 
will, and making it instrumental to the accomplishment of its 
designs : — 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as struggling with fate, a 
great and beautiful instance and ilinstration of which is the Pro- 
metheus of jEschylus; and the deepest effect is produced, when 
the fate is represented as a higher and intelligent will, and the 
opposition of the individual as springing from a defect. 
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In order that a drama may be properly historical, it is neces- 
sary that it should be the history of the people to whom it is ad- 
dressed. In the composition, care must be taiea that there 
itppuar no dramatic improbability, as the reality is taken for 
granted. It must, likewise, be poetical ; — that only, I mean, must 
bo taken which is the permanent in our nature, which is com-f 
mon, and therelbre deeply interesting to all ages. The events 
themselves are immaterial, otherwise than as the eiofhing and 
manifestation of the spirit that ia working within. In this mode, 
the unity resulting from succession is destroyed, but is supplied by 
a unity of a higher order, which connects the events by i-eference 
to the workers, gives a reason for them in the inolives, and pre- 
sents men in their causative character. It takes, therefore, that 
part of real history which is the least known, and infuses a prin- 
ciple of life and organization into the naked facts, and makes 
them aU the framework of an animated whole. 

In my happier days, while I had yet hope and onward-looking 
thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King Stephen, in the 
manner of Shakspeare. Indeed it would be desirable that some 
man of dramatic genius should dramatize all those omitted by 
Shakspeare, as far dovni as Henry VII, Pei'kin Warbeek would 
make a most interesting drama. A few scenes of Marlow's Ed- 
ward II. might be preserved. After Henry VIII., the events are 
too well and distinctly known, to be, without plump in verisimili- 
tude, crowded together in one night's exhibition. Whereas, the 
history of our ancient kings, — the events of their reigns, I mean, 
— arc hke stars in the sky ; — whatever the real interspaces may 
be, and however great, they seem close to each other. The stars 
— the events — strike us and remain in our eye, little modified by 
the difference of dates. An historic drama is, therefore, a collec- 
tion of events borrowed from history, but connected together in 
respect of cause and time, poetically and by dramatic fiction. It 
would be a fine national custom to act such a series of dramatic 
histories in orderly succession, in the yearly Christmas holidays, 
and could not but tend to counteract that mock cosmopolitism, 
which under a positive term really impUes nothing but a nega- 
tion of, or indifference to, the particular love of onr country. By 
its nationality must every nation retain "its independence ; — I 
mean a nationahty quoad the nation. Better thus ; — nationality 
in each individual, quoad his country, is equal to the sense of 
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individuality quoad himself; but himself b,b subseiiSuouB, and 
(central. Patriotism is equal to the sense of individuality re- 
flected Irom every other individual. There may eome a higher 
virtue in both — just cosmopolitism. But this latter is not possi- 
ble but by antecedence of the former. 

Shakspeare has included the most important part of nine 
reigns in his historical dramas — ^namely — King John, Richard II. 
—Henry IV. (two)— Henry V,— Henry VI. (three) including Ed- 
ward V. and Henry VliL, in all ten plays. There remain, there- 
fore, to be done, with the exception of a single scene or two that 
should he adopted from Marlow, eleven reigns — of which the 
first two appear the only unpromising aiibjects ; — and those two 
dramas must be formed wholly or mainly of invented private sto- 
ries, which, however, could not have happened except in conse- 
quence of the events and measures of these reigns, and which 
should furnish opportunity both of exhibiting the manners and 
oppressions of the times, and of narrating dramatically the great 
events ; — if possible, the death of the two sovereigns, at least of 
the latter, should be made to have some influence on the finale 
of the story. All the rest are glorious subjects ; especially Henry 
I, (being the struggle between the men of arms and of letters, 
in the persona of Henry and Becket), Stephen, Richard I., Ed- 
ward H,, and Henry VII. 



Batt. JnmeB Guroey, wilt tliou give H3 !eave awhile ? 
Our. Good leave, good Philip. 
Bast. Philip? sparrow! JampB, ic, 

Theobald adopts Warburton's conjecture of ' spare me.' 
true Warburton I and the sancta simpUeitas of honest dull 
Theobald's faith in him I Hothing can be more Uvely or charac- 
teristic than ' Philip ? Sparrow 1' Had Warburton read old 
Skelton's 'PhJUp Sparrow,' an exquisite and original poem, and, 
no doubt, popular in Shakspeare's time, even Warburton would 
scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic as to have 
deathified 'sparrow' into 'spare me I' 
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Act iii. sc. 2. Speech of Faulconbridge : — 

Now, by iny life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
Some airy devil hovers in tbe sky. ito. 

Theobald adopts Warburton's conjecture of ' fiury.' 

I prefer the old text ; the word ' devil' implies ' fiery.' Yoii 
need only read the line, laying a fiill and strong emphasis on 
' devil,' to perceive the useleBsnees and tasteleesness of Warbur- 
ton's alteration. 

RICHARD II 

I HAVE stated that the transitional link between the epic poem 
and the drama is the historic drama ; that in the epic poem a 
pro- announced fate gradually adjusts and employs the wUl and 
the events as its instruments, whilst the drama, on the other 
hand, plaeea fate and ■will in opposition to each other, and is theii 
most perfect, when the victory of fate is obtained in conseriuence 
of imperfections in the opposing wUl, so as to leave a final im- 
1 1 easion that the fate itself is but a higher and a more intelligent 
\m11 

From the len^lh oi the speeches and the circumstance that, 
with one e\ci.p1ion the i, vents are t\l histoncal and presented 
1 1 their results not produced bj acts seen bj oi taking place 
lafjrc the audience this tiaged\ is ill suited to our present large 
theatres But in itself and for the closet I ieel no hesitation in 
I lacing it as the first and raoat admirable of all Shakspeare's 
[ utely historical plajs For the t«o parts cf Henry IV. form a 
vj ecie' of Ihemselve- which ina^ be named the mixed drama. 
The diatiuLtiou doi_& not depeiil on the mere quantity of histori- 
il Lvents ill the play compared with the hctions for there is as 
lu h history m "Macbeth as in Richaid but m the relation of the 
iiistoiy to the plot. In the purely historical plays, the history 
lunns the plot ; in the mixed, it directs it ; in the rest, as Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, Cymbeline, Lear, it subserves it. But, however 
unsuited to the stage this drama may be, God forbid that even 
there it should fall dead on the hearts of jacobinized Englishmen I 
Then, indeed, wo might say — ■prate^'iit gloria mundi! For the 
spirit of patriotic reminiscence is the all-permeating soul of this 
noble work. It is, perhaps, the most purely historical of Shak- 
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speaie's dramas. Tkere are not in it, as in the others, characters 
introduced merely tor the purpose of giving a greater individu- 
ality and realness, as in the comic parts of Henry IV., by pre- 
senting, as it were, our very selves. Shakspeare avails himself 
of every opportunity to effect the great object of the historic 
drama, that, namely, of familiarizing the people to the great 
names of their country, and thereby of exciting a steady patriot- 
ism, a love of just liberty, and a respect for all those fundamen- 
tal institutions of social life, which bind men together: — 

Tliis royal tlirone of khige, this sooptev'd isle, 

This eartli of majesty, tUis sent of Mai-s, 

This otter Eden, dcmi-paradise ; 

This fortress, bdilt by nature for Iiersel^ 

Against infection, anil the band of ^or ; 

This bappy breed of men, thia little world ; 

This precious atooe set in the ailver eea, 

Whioh serv^ it in the ofBee of o wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a home, 

Agaioat the euvj of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, fliis earth, this realm, this EnL,-lund. 

Ibis nurse, this teeming womb of i-oyal king*, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famoQS by their bii-lh, .to. 

Add the famous passage in King John : — 

Thia England nOTar did, nor ever shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
But when it first did help to wound itaelf 
How these her princes are come home ngaiu. 
Come the tbree ooi ai 

Aod we sludl shook m a, all m 
If Bnghuid to itself es 

And it certainly seems th h pe h at da 

ed a very deep effect onh nd hEghpep 

earlier times they were as nf 

all ranks, according to th B h p b 1 

ough, we know, was no d is p 

acquaintance with Engl h hi ry d d h m 

I believe that a large part ol the mformation aa to our old names 
and achievements even now abroad is due, directly or indirectly, 
to Shakspeare. 

Admirable is the judgment with which Shakspeare always in 
the first scene prepares, yet how naturally, and with what con- 
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cealtnent of art, for the catastroplie. Observe how he here pre- 
sents the germ of all the afler-eveats in Hichard's insincerity, 
partiality, arbitrariness, and favoritism, and in the proud, tempes- 
tuous temperament of his barons. In the very beginning, also, 
is displayed tiiat feature in Richard's character, which is never 
forgotten throughout the play — his attention to decorum, and high 
feeling of the iingiy dignity. These anticipations show with 
what judgment Shakspeare wrote, and illustrate his care to con- 
nect the past and future, and unify them with the present by 
forecast and reminiscence. 

It is interesting to a critical ear to compare the six opening 
lines of the play — 

Old Joim of Gaunt, time-hnnorcd Lancaster, 
Hast thou, nccording tu thj oath and band &e 

each closuig at the tenth =j liable with the rhythmless metre of 
the verse in Henry VI. aud Titus Andronicus m order that the 
difference, indeed, the heterogeneity of the two may be felt 
etiam in simillimis prima wperficte Here the weight of the 
single words supplies all the rehet afforded by intercurrent verse, 
while the whole represents the mood And compare the appar- 
ently defective metre of Bohngbroke s first line — 

Many years of happy days belal! — 
with Prospero's, 

Twelve years sinee, Miranda ! twelve years since — 

The actor should supply the time by emphasis, and pause on the 
first syllable of each of these verses. 
Act i. so. 1. Bolinghroke's speech i — 

First (heaven be the record ta njy speech I) 
In the devotion of a, eubjeet'e love, &e. 

I remember in the Sophoclcan drama no more striking ex- 
ample of the lb Tiijinov uai aifiriii than this speech ; and the 
rhjmies in the last six lines well express the preconcertedness of 
Bolinghroke's scheme so beautifully contrasted with the vehe- 
mence and sincere irritation of Mowbray. 

lb. Bolinghroke's speech : — 

Which blood, like saerifielng Abel's, cries, 
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Even from the tonguel^a cavei 
To me, for justice and roxigli ol 



Hofe the Setvir of this ' to me,' which is evidently felt hy 
Richard : — 

How high a piteU his resohitioa aoars 1 
and the affected depreciation afterwards ; — 

As be is but my latLer's brother's son. 
lb. Mowbray's speech ; — 

In haste whereof, most heai'lily I piay 
Your highness to assign our trial day. 

The occasional interspersioii of rhymcB, and the more frequent 
winding up of a speech therewith — what purpose was thk de- 
signed to answer ? In the earnest drama, I mean. Deliherate- 
ness ? An attempt, as in Mowbray, to collect himself and be 
cool at the close ? — I can see that in the following speeches the 
rhyme answers the end of the Greek chorus, and distinguishes the 
general truths from the passions of the dialogue ; but this does not 
exactly justify the practice, which is unftequent in proportion to 
the exceUence of Shakspeaie's plays.' One thing, however, is to 
be observed, — that the Bpeaters are historical, known, and so far 
formal, characters, and their reality is already a fact. This 
should be borne in mind. The whole of this scene of the quarrel 
between Mowbray and Bolingbtoke seems introduced for the pur- 
pose of showing by anticipation the characters oi Kichard and 
Bolingbroke. In the latter there is observable a deconfti'' and 
courtly checking of his anger in subservience to a piedetermined 
plan, especiaDy in his calm speech after receiving sentence oi 
banishment compared with Mowbray's imaffected limentalion 
In the one, all is ambitious hope of something yet to come , in 
the other it is desolation and a looking backward of the heart, 
lb. sc. 2. 

Oatml, Heaven's is the quarrel ; for heaven's substitute. 
His lieputy auointed in his right, 
Hath aaua'd hia death ; the which, if wrongfuliy, 
Let heaven revei^ ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 

Without the hollow extravagance of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
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ultra-royalism, how oarefiUly does Shakspeare acknowledge and 
reverence the eternal distinction between the mere individuiil, 
and the symbolic or representative, on which all genial law, no 
less than patriotiBm, depends. The whole of this second scene 
commences, and is anticipalive of, the tone and character of the 
play at large. 

lb. sc. 3, In none of Shakspeare's fictitious dramas, or in those 
fomided on a history as unlinown to hk auditors generally as fic- 
tion, is this violent rupture of the succession of time found : — a 
proofs I thiiJi, that the pure historic drama, like Richard II. and 
King John, Lad its own laws. 

lb, Mowbray's speech : — 

Have I deserved at your higboeee' hand. 

0, the instinctive propriety of Sbakspeare in the choice of 
words ! 

lb. Richard's speech ; — 

Hor never by advised purpose meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
'GainBt ns, onr state, our subjeets, or our laud. 

Already the selfish weakness of Eichard's character opens, 
Nothing will such minds so readily embrace, as indirect ways 
softened down to their gwasi-consciences by pohoy, expedience, &c. 

lb. Mowbray's speech : — 



' Tlie world was all before Mm:— Milt. 
lb. 

Baling. How long a time lies in our little word 1 

Four lading winters, and four wanton springs, 
End in a word : such is tbe breath of tings. 

Admirable anticipation I 

lb. sc. 4. This is a striking conclusion of a first act, — letting 
the reader into the secret ;—having before impressed us with the 
dignified and kingly manners of Richard yet by well-managed 
anticipat 1 ad n u n t tl full g tification of pleasure in 
our ov^ n pen t at In tbi sc n new light is thrown on 

Richard ha I U til n I 1 as appeared in all the 
beauty t jalty b t h a s he is left to himself, 
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the inherent weakness of his character is immediately shown. 
It is a weakness, however, of a peculiar kind, not arising from 
want of personal courage, or any specific defect of faculty, but 
rather an intellectual feminineness, which feela a necessity of 
ever leaning on the breasts of others, and of reclining on those 
who are all the while known to be inferiors. To this must be 
attributed as its consequences all Eichard's vices, his tendency to 
concealment, and hia cunning, the whole operation of which is 
directed to the getting rid of present difficulties. Richard is not 
meant to be a debauchee ; but we see in him that sophistry 
which is common to man, by which we can deceive our own 
hearts, and at one and the same time apologize for, and yet com- 
mit the error. Shakspeare has represented this character in a 
very peculiar manner. He haa not made him amiable with 
counterbalancing faults ; but has openly and broadly drawn those 
faults without reserve, relying on Richard's disproportionate suf- 
ferings and gradually emergent good qualities for our sympathy ; 
and this was possible, because his faults are not positive vices, 
but spring entirely from defect of character. 

Act ii. BC. 1. 

E. Rich. Can sielc men play ao nicely witi their names '< 

Yes ! on a death-bed there is a feeling which may make all 
things appear but as puns and equivocations. And a passion, 
there is that carries oiflts own excess byplays on words as natu- 
rally, and, therefore, as appropriately to drama, as by gesticula- 
tions, looks, or tones. This belongs to human nature as such, 
independently of associations and habits fi:om any particular rank 
of life or mode of employment ; and in this consists Shakspoare's 
vulgarisms, as in Macbeth's — 

The devil damn thee blaek, thou cream-fae'd loon I ita 

This is (to equivocate on Dante's words) in truth the nobile vol- 
gare doquenza. Indeed it is profoundly true that there is a 
natural, an almost irresistible, tendency in the mind, when im- 
mersed in one strong feeling, to connect that feeling with every 
sight and object around it ; especially if there be opposition, and 
the words addressed to it are in any way repugnant to the feel- 
ing itself, as here in the instance of Richard's unkind h 
Misery makes sport to moek itself 
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Ko doubt, Bomethiug of Stakapeare's punning must be attrib- 
^uted to his age, in which direct and formal combats of wit were 
a favorite pastime of the courtly and accomplished. It was an 
age more favorable, upon, the whole, to vigor of intellect than 
the present, in which a dread of being thought pedantic dispirits 
and flattens the energies of original minds. But independently 
of this, I have no hesitation in saying that a pun, if it he congru- 
ous with the feeling of the scene, is not only allowable in the 
dramatic dialogue, but oftentimes one of the most effectual inten- 
sivos of passion. 

Ib- 



The depth of this compared with the first scene : — 

How Mgh a pitch, &e. 

There is scarcely any thing in Shakspeare m its degree, more 
admirably drawn than York's character ; his religious loyalty 
stnigghng with a deep grief and indignation at the king's follies ; 
his adherence to his word and faith, once given in spite of all, 
even the most natural, feelings. You see in him the weakness 
of old age, and the overwhelmingness of circumstances, for a time 
surmounting his sense of duty — the junction of both exhibited in 
his boldness in words and feebleness in immediate act ; and then 
again his effort to retrieve himself in abstract loyalty, even at the 
heavy price of the loss of his son. This species of accidental and 
adventitious weakness is brought into parallel with Richard's 
continually increasing energy of thought, and as constantly di- 
minishing power of acting ; — and thus it is Richard that breathes 
a harmony and a relation into all the characters of the play. 

Queen. To please the king 1 did ; to please myaelf 
I can not do it ; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome snch a gueat as grief. 
Save bidding iareweU to so aweet a guest 
Ah my sweet Richard : yet ag^n, metliints. 
Some unborn aorrow, ripe in sorrow's womb, 
Is coming toward tne ; and my inward soul 
With nothing tremblea : at aomething it grieves. 
More than with parting from my lord the tmg. 
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It is clear that Shakspeare never meant to represent Richard 
as a vulgar debauchee, but a man wth a ■wantonness of spirit in 
external show, a hndame frieTidism, an intensity of woman-like' 
love of those immediately about him, and a mistaking of the de- 
light of being loved by him for a love of him. And mark in this 
scene Shakspeare's gentleness in touching the tender supersti- 
tions, the ierrm incognita of presentiments, in the human mind; 
and how sharp a line of distinction he commonly draws between 
these obscure forecastings of general experience in eack individ- 
ual, and the vulgar errors of mere tradition. Indeed, it may be 
taken once for all as the truth, that Shakspeare, in the absolute 
universality of his genius, always reverences whatever arises out 
of our moral nature ; he never profanes his muse with a con- 
temptuous reasoning away of the genuine and general, however 
unaccountable, feelings of mankind. 

The amiable part of E-ichard's character is brought full upon 
us by his queen's few words — 



and Shakspeare has carefully shown in him an intense love of his 
country, well knowing how that feeling would, in a pure historic 
drama, redeem him in the hearts of the audience. Yet even in 
this love there is something feminine and personal : — 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with ray iaoA, — 
As B long parted mother Tvith her ehild 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee toor with my royal haniJa. 

With this is combined a constant overflow f em t* n f m a 
total incapability of controlhng them, and hn a a f ha 
energy, which should have been reserved fa n n he pas- 
sion and effort of mere resolves and mena .e Th q n e 
is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations f urrnian de pa 
and ungrounded hope — every feeling beii aba d n d f ts d 
rect oppoale upon the pressure of external a c dent. And yet 
when Eichard's inward weakness appears to seek refuge in his 
despair, and his exhaustion counterfeits repose, the old habit of 
kingliness, the effect of flatterers ftom his infancy, is ever and 
anon producing in him a sortof wordy courage which only serves 
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to betray more clearly his internal impotence. The second and 
third scenes of the third act combine and iUustrate all this : — 

Ajimerle. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, througli our seoiirity, 
Qrowa fltrong and great, in Bubstance, and in frienda. 

K. Riclt. Diaoomfortable tousin 1 knoVet thon not, 

That when the searoWtig eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then tbievea and robbers cange abroad imaeen. 
In mucdera and in outrage, bloody here ; 
But when, from under thia terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts hia light throngh every gnillj hole, 
Then murders, treaaons, and detested sins. 
The clobe of night being pluckt from off theiv backs. 
Stand liave and naked, trembUog at themselves? 
So when this thief, tliia traitor, Bolingbfobo, Ac. 

Aamerh. Where is the Dulie my father with his power 1 
A' Rieh. ITo matter where ; of comfort no man speak : 

Let's talk of gravea, of worms, and apitnpha. 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyea 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, &o. 

AiimeTU. My father hath a power, inqnire of him ; 

And leain to make a body of a hmb. 
K. Rich. Thou chid'at me well ; pi'oud Bolingbroke, I come 

To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 

This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; 

An easy task it is to win our own. 

Bcroop. Yovirnndc Tort hath join'd with Bolingbroke.— 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough, 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair 1 

What say you now ! what comfort have wc now ? 

By heaven, Tl! hate him everlastingly, 

liat bids me be of comfort any more. 

Act iii. sc. 3. Bolingbroke's epeeeh : 



Observe the fine struggle of a haughty sense of power and a 
)ition in Bolingbroke with the necessity for dissimulation. 
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lb. BC. 4. See here tho skill and judgmeut of our poet in. giving 
realily and individual life, by the introduction of accidents in his 
historic plays, and thereby making them dramas, and not hiato- 
ries. How beautiful an. islet of repose — a melancholy repose, 
indeed — is this scene with tho Gardener and his Servant. And 
how truly affecting and realizing is the incident of the very horse 
Barhary, in the scene with the Groom in the last act ! — 

Qroam. I was a poor groom of thy stable, King, 

When thoii wert King ; who, traTelling towards Tork, 
With mnoli ado, at length hsTa gotten leave 
To look npoa my soraetime roaster'a face. 
0, how it yeam'd my heart, when I behold, 
In London etreets, that ooTODation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roao Bnrliary I 
Tliftt horse, that thou 60 often hast bestrid ; 
That horse, that I so earefuUy have dress'd I 
K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary ! 

Bolingbroke's character, in general, is an instance bow Shak- 
Bpeare makes one play introductory to another ; for it is evidently 
a preparation for Henry IV., as Gloster in the third part of Henry 
VI. is for Richard III. 

I would once more remark upon the exalted idea of the only 
true loyalty developed in tJiis noble and impressive play. We 
have neither the rants of Beaumont and Fletcher, nor the sneers 
of Massinger ; — the vast importance of the personal character of 
the sovereign is distinctly enounced, whilst, at the same time, the 
genuine sanctity which surrounds him is attributed to, and ground- 
ed on, the position in which he stands as the convergence and 
exponent of the life and power of the state. 

The great end of the body politic appears to be to humanize, 
and assist in the progressiveness of, the animal man ; — but the 
problem is so complicated with contingencicfl as to render it nearly 
impossible to lay down rules for the formation of a state. And 
should we be able to form a system of government, which should 
so balance its different powers as to form a check upon each, and 
so continually remedy and correct itself, it would, nevertheless, 
defeat its own aim ; — for man is destined to be guided by higher 
principles, by universal views, which can never be fulfilled in this 
state of existence, — by a spirit of progressiveness which can never 
be accomplished, for then it would cease to be. Plato's Republic 
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is like Bunyan's Town of Man-Soul,— a description of an indi- 
vidual, all of wiose faculties are in their jiropor subordination 
and inter-depeadence ; and tliis it is assumed may be the proto- 
type of the state as one great individual. But there is this soph- 
ism in it, that it is forgotten that the human facilities, indeed, 
are parts and not separate things ; but that you could never get 
chiefs who were wholly reason, ministers who were wholly un- 
derstanding, soldiers all wrath, laborers all concupiscence, and so 
on through the rest. Each of these partakes of, and interfetes 
with, all the others. 



HENRY IV. PART I. 
King Henry's speech : — 



A MOST obscure passage : but I think Theobald's interpretation 
right, namely, that ' thirsty entrance' means the dry penetrabili- 
ty, or bibulous drought, of the soil. The obscurity of this passage 
is of the Shaksperian sort. 

lb. Bc. 3. In this, the first introduction of Falatafii observe the 
consciousness and the intentionality of his wit, so that when it 
docs not flow of its own accord, its absence is felt, and an effort 
visibly made to recall it. Note also throughout how FalstaiTs 
pride is gratified in the power of influencirg a prince of the blood, 
the heir-apparent, by means of it. Hence his dislike to Prince 
John of Lancaster, and his mortification when he finds his wit 
fail on him :— 

P. John, Fare you well, FaJataff ; I, in my condition. 
Shall better apeak of you than you deserva. 
Fal. I would you had but the wit ; 'twei'a better than your dukedom.— 
(lood faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love rae; — nor a 
\'.\;m can not make him laugh. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Second Carrier's speech ; — 



Perhaps it is a misprint, or a provincial pronunciation, for 
'leach,' that is, blood-suckers. Had it been gnats, instead of 
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fleas, there migbt have been some seiieo, though small probability, 
in "Warburton's suggestion of the Scottish ' loch,' Possibly ' loach,' 
or ' lutoh,' may be some lost word for dovecote, or poultry-lodge, 
notorious for hreeding fleas. In Stevens's or my reading, it 
should properly bo ' loaches,' or ' leeches,' in the plural ; except 
that I think I have heard anglers speak of trouts like a salmon. 
Act iii. so. 1. 

Qlend. 2!ay, if you melt, theu will she run mad. 

This ' nay' so to be dwelt on in speaking, as to be equivalent 
to a dissyllable-u, is eharaoteristio of the solemn Glendower ; but 
the imperfect line 

She bids i/ou 

Upon the wanton ruBliee lay you down, <tc. 

is one of those fine hair-strokes of exquisite judgment peculiar to 
Shakspeare ; — thus detaching the Lady's speech, and giving it 
the individuality and entireness of a little poem, wbDe he draws 
attention to it. 

HENRY IV. PART II. 



P. Hen. Sup any women with h™ ! 

Page. None, my lord, but old miBtress Quickly, and miEtress Doll Tear- 

P. Sen. This Doll Tear-shoet should be somo I'oad. 

I AM sometimes disposed to think that this respectable young 
lady's name is a very old corruption for Tear-street — street-walker, 
terere stratam {viam). Does not the Prince's qaestion rather 
show this ? — 

' This Doll Tear-street shouM be some road ¥ 



Act iii. sc. I. King Henry's speech : - 



I know no argument by which to persuade any one to be of 
my opinion, or rather of my feeling ; but yet I can not help feel- 
ing that ' Happy low-lie-down V is either a proverbial expresidon, 
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or the burthen of some old song, and means, ' Happy the man, 
who lays himself dowa on his straw bed or chaff pallet on the 
ground or floor!' 

lb. EC, 3. Shallow's speech : — 

Rah, tall, tah, would 'a say ; bounce, would 'a say, Ac. 

That Beaumont and Fletcher have more than once been guilty 
of sneering at their great master, can teat, I fear, be denied ; but 
the passage quoted by Theobald from the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle is an imitation. K it be chargeable with any fault, it is 
with plagiarism, not with sarcasm. 



Act i. sc. 3. Westmoreland's speech :- 

They know youf grace liatli or 
So hath your ftijfttieaa ; neF«r 
Had nobles richer, Ao. 

Does ' grace' mean the king's own peculiar domains and legal 
revenue, and ' highness' his feudal rights in the military service 
of his nohles ?— I have sometimes thought it possible that the 
words ' grace' and ' cause' may have been transposed in the 
copying or printing ; — 

They know your eause hath grace, M. 

What Theobald meant, I can not guess. To me his pointing 
makes the passage still more obscure. Perhaps the lines ought 
10 bo recited dramatically thus : — 

They know your Grace hath cause, and meauB, and might ; — 
So hath youc Highness— never King of England 
Had noblea richer, &a. 

He hreaks off from the grammar and natural order from ear- 
nestness, and in order to give the meaning more passionately. 

lb. Exeter's speech : — 

Yet that is but a crush'd neeeflsity. 

Perhaps it maybe 'crash' for ' crass' from crassus, clumsy; or 
it maybe ' curt.' defective, imperfect ; any thing would be better 
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than Warburton's ' 'scus'd,' which honest Theobald, of course, 
adopts. By the by, it seems clear to me that this speech of 
Exeter's properly belongs to Canterbury, and was altered by the 
actors for convenience. 

Act iv. ac. 3. K. Henry's speech: — 



Should it not be ' live' in the first line ? 
lb. so. 5. 

Const. Odialhl 

Orl, seigneur I lejour eat perdw, tout est perdu t 

Dan. Mart de ma vie ! aU ia confounded, all ! 

Rcproiicb and everlasting eliame 

Sit mocking in our plumes ! — meschante /orlime I 

Do not run away ! 

Ludicrous as these introductory scraps of French appear, so in- 
stantly followed by good, nervous mother-Enghsh, yet they are 
judieioua, and produce the impression which Shakspeare intend- 
ed, — a sudden feeling struck at once on the ears, as well as the 
eyes, of the audience, that ' here come the French, the baffled 
Freaoh hraggards !' — ^And this will appear still more judicious, 
when we reflect on the scanty apparatus of distinguishing dresses 
in Shakspeare'a tiring-room. 



HENRY VI. FART I, 

Act i. sc. 1. Bedford's speech : — 

Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night ; 
Comets, impoi'tiog obange of times and states, 
Brandish your oryatal tresses in t!ie sky ; 
And with them soourga the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Hoory'B death I 
Henry the fifUi, too ttmous to live long ! 
England ne'er lost a long of so much worth. 

Read aloud any two or three passages in blank verse even 
from Shakspeare's earliest dramas, as Love's Labor's Lost, or 
Romeo and Juliet ; and then read in the same way this speech, 
with especial attention to the metre ; and if you do not feel the 
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impossibility of the latter having heen written by yhaltapeaie, all 
I daro suggest is, that you may have ears, — for so has another 
animal, — but an ear you can not have, mcjudice. 



EICHARD IIL 

Tuis play should be contrasted with Richard II. Pride of in- 
tellect is the characteristic of Richard, carried to the extent of 
even boasting to his own mind of his villany, whilst others are 
present to feed his pride of superiority ; as in his first speech, aet 
ii. sc, 1. Shakspeare here, as in all his great parts, develops in 
a tone of sublime morality the dreadful consequences of placing 
the moral, in subordination to the mere intellectual, being. In 
Eichard there is a predominance of irony, accompanied "with ap- 
parently blunt manners to those immediately about him, but 
fnrmahzed info a more set hypocrisy towards the people as rep- 
resented by their magistrates. 



Op all Shakspeaie'a plays Macbeth is the most rapid, Hamlet 
the slowest, in movement, Lear combines length with rapidity, — 
like the hurricane and the whirlpool, absorbing while it advances. 
It begins as a stormy day in summer, with brightness ; but that 
brightness is lurid, and anticipates the tempest. {() 

It was not without forethought, nor is it without its due signifi- 
cance, that the division of Lear's kingdom is in the first six linos 
of the play stated as a thing already determined in all its partic- 
tilars, previously to the trial of professions, as the relative re- 
wards of which the daughters were to be roade to consider their 
several portions. The strange, yet by no means unnatural, mix- 
ture of seifishneBB, sensibility, and habit of feehng derived from, 
and fostered by, the particular rank and usages of the individ- 
ual ; — the intense desire of being mtensely beloved, — selfish, and 
yet characteristic of the selfishness of a loving and kindly nature 
alone ; — ^the self-supportless leaning for all pleasure on another's 
breast ; — the craving after sympathy with a prodigal disinterest- 
edness, frustrated by its own ostentation, and the mode and na- 
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ture of its claimE ; — the anxiety, the distrust, the jealousy, which 
more or lesa accompany all selfish affections, and are amongst 
the surest contradistinctions of mere fondness from true love, and 
which originate Lear's eager wish te enjoy his daughter's violent 
professions, whilst the iuveterat« habits of sovereignty convert 
Ihe wish into claim and positive right, and an incompliance with 
it into crime and treason ; — these facts, these passions, these 
moral verities, on which the whole tragedy is founded, are ail 
prepared for, and will to the retrospect be found implied, in these 
first four or five lines of the play. They let us know that the 
trial is, but a trick ; and that the grossness of the old king's rage 
is in part the natural result of a silly trick suddenly and most 
unexpectedly baffled and disappointed. 

It may here be worthy of notice, that Lear is the only serious 
performance of Shakspeare, the interest and situations of which 
are derived from the assumption of a gross improbability ; whereas 
BeaumoHt and Fktchcr s tragedies are almost all of them, found- 
ed on some out li the^waj accident or exception to the general 
experiLnce of mankind But observe the matchless judgment 
of oir &liakspeaie Fir't improbable as the conduct of Lear is 
m the Jirst scene jet it Mas an old story rooted in the popular 
faith — a thing taken for granted tireidy and consequently with- 
out any of the eflects of improbability Secondly, it is merely 
the canvass for the characters and passions, — a mere occasion 
for — and not in the manner of Beaumout and Fletcher, perpet- 
ually recurring as the cau=e and nne qua non of,— the incidents 
and emotions Let the first scene )f this play Iiave been lost, 
and let it onlj be understood that a fond father had been duped 
by hjpocntical professions ol lovo and duty on tlie part of two 
daughters to disinherit the third pre\iously, and deservedly, 
more dear to him — and all the re=t of the tragedy would retain 
its interest undiminished and be perfectly intelligible. The ac- 
cidental 16 nuwhcrij the groundwork of the passions, but that 
whch IB catholic ■whieh m aU ige'! his been and ever will be, 
close and native to the heart of man — parental anguish from 
hlial mgrititude the genuineness of w irtb, though cotEned in 
bluntness and the execrable vileness of a smooth iniquity. Per- 
haps I ought to haie added the Merchant of Venice ; but here 
too the same remark' ipplv It ^i is an old tale ; and substitute 
any other danger than that i the pound of flesh {the circum- 
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stance in which the improbability lies), yet all the silualions and 
the cmotionB appertaining to them remain equally excellent and 
appropriate. Whereas take away irom the Mad Lover of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher the fantastic hypothesis of hia engagement to 
cut out his own heart, and have it presented to his mistress, and 
all the main scenes must go with it. 

Kotzebue is the German Beaumont and Fletcher, ■without their 
poetic powers, and without their vis comdca. But, like them, he 
always deduces his situations and passions from marvellous acci- 
dents, and the trick of bringing one part pf our moral nature to 
counteract another ; as our pity for misfortune and admiration 
of generosity and courage to combat our condemnation of guilt, 
as in adultery, robbery, and other heinous crimes ; — and, like 
them too, he excels in his mode of telling a story clearly and in- 
terestingly, in a series of dramatic dialogues. Only the trick of 
making tragedy-heroes and heroines out of shopkeepers and bar- 
maids was too low for the age, and too unpoetic for the genius, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, inferior in every respect as they are 
to their great predecessor and contemporary. How inferior would 
they have appeared, had not Shakspeare existed for them to imi- 
tate ; — which in every play, more or less, they do, and in their 
tragedies most glaringly : — and yet — (0 shame ! shame !) — they 
miss no opportunity of sneering at the divine m.an, and subide- 
traoting from his merits 1 (w) 

To return to Leai. Having thus in the fewest words, and in 
a natural reply to as natural a question, — which yet answers the 
secondary purpose of atjxracting our attention to the difference or 
diversity between the characters of Cornwall and Albany, — pro- 
vided the premisses and data, as it were for our after-insight 
into the mind and mood of the perton whose character passions 
and sufferings are the main subject niatter of the plaj — from 
Lear, iho perS(ma patiens of his drama Shakspeare pa='^is with 
out delay to the second in importince the chief agent in I pi me 
mover, and introduces Edmund to oui acquamtance prepar ng 
us with the same felicity of judgment and in the same easy and 
natural way, for his character in the eeemmglj casual tommum 
cation of its origin and occasion. From the first drawing up of 
the curtain Edmund has stood befoie u= in the united strength 
and beauty of earliest manhood. Our e\ ef ha^ p been questionme 
him. Gifted as be is with high advantages of person and fur 
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ther endowed Ijj niluie with a powerful intellect and a strong 
energeti will even without luy jneuncULu cf ciTcumstanceB 
and accident pnde will necessarily he the sin that mo^it eabily 
besets him But Edmimd is also the I^nowa ind acknowledged 
son of the pnncely Grioster he thereiore has hoth the gi.rm of 
pride, and the conditions hest fitted to evoh e and ripen it into a 
predominant feeling Yet hitherto no reason appears whj it 
should be other than tho net unusual pnJe of person talent and 
l,irth, — a pride auxiliary if net aim to many virtue", and the 
natural ally of honorable impulses But alaa ' m his Own pres 
ence his own father takes shame to himself foi the frant avowal 
that he is his lather — he has blushed eo often to tcknowkdge 
him that he i= now brazed to it Edmund hears the circum 
stances of hi>> birth spoken of with a most degrading and licen 
tious ic\ ity — ins mother described aa a w anton by her own para 
mour, and the remembrance of the animal sting, the low criminal 
gratifications connected with her wantonness and prostituted 
beauty, assigned as the reason, why " the whoreson must be ac- 
knowledg-ed !" This, and the consciousness of its notoriety ; the 
gnawing conviction that every show of respect is an effort of 
courtesy, which recalls, whOo it represses, a contrary feeling ; — 
this is the ever trickling flow of wormwood and gall into the 
■wounds of pride, — the corrosive virus which inoculates pride with 
a venom not its own, with envy, hatred, and a lust for that power 
which in its blaze of radiance would hide the dark spots on his 
disc, — with pangs of shame personally undeserved, and therefore 
felt as wrongs, and with a hhnd ferment of vindictive working 
towards the occasions and causes, especially towards a brother, 
whose stainless birth and lawful honors were the constant remem- 
brancers of his own debasement, and were ever in the way to 
prevent all chance of its being unknown, or overlooked and for- 
gotten. Add to this, that with excellent judgment, and provi- 
dent ibr the claims of the moral sense, — for that which, relatively 
to the drama, is called poetic justice, and as the fittest means for 
reconciling the feelings of the spectators to the horrors of Gloster's 
after-sufferings, — at least, of rendering them =omewhat less un- 
endurable — (for I will not disguise my conMction, that in this 
one point the tragic in this play has been urged beyond the out- 
ermost mark and ne plus ultra of the dramatic)— Shalvspeaie has 
precluded all excuse and palliation of the giiilt incuired by both 
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the parents of the baBe-bom Edmund, by Gloster's confession that 
he was at the time a married man, and already blest ■with a law- 
ful heir of his fortunes. The mournful alienation of brotherly love, 
ric( isioned by the law of primogenitnre in noble fiimilies, or 
rither hj the uiuieoe^iary distinctions engrafted thereon, and this 
m children of thi- same stock, is still almost proverbial on the 
r ontment — especiaOj is I know from my own observation, in 
the south of Europe — and appears to have been scarcely less 
pummon in our own island before the Revolution of 1688, if we 
ma} judge from the characters and sentiments so frequent in our 
elder comedies. There is the younger brother, for instance, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play of the Scornful Lady, on the ono 
side, and Oliver in Shakspeare's As You Like It, on the other. 
Weed it be said how heavy an aggravation m such a casi. the 
stain of bastardy must have been weie it ordy that the younger 
brother was liable to heir his own dishonor and hia mothers 
infamy related by his father with an evcusmg fchnig of the 
shoulders, and in a t ne heVn ixt M agger j an 1 shame 

By the eircumstanocfe here enumerati.d as so man; predispo iiLg 
causes, Edmund s chaiacter might well be deeme! alreadj suffi 
ciently explained and our minds prepared for it But m this 
tragedy the story or fthle constrained Shakspeire to mlroduee 
wickedness in an outrageous form in the persons of Began and 
Goneril. He had road nature too heedfullj not to know that 
c ourage , intelleaJ anf stren^h ol chartct" '- arn ^^^ '""'* im 
Tir cssive forms of uower, and tjia.t tji nower m itself ^ith ut lef 
ereiice to any n ral end an mevitahle admiration and com pla_ 
cency apnertaia s ■whether it be displayed m the conf[ue=t= of a 
Bonaparte or Tamerlane or m the form and the thunder of a 
cataract. But in the exhibition of such a character it was of the 
highest importance to prevent the guilt from passing into utter 
monstrosity, — which again depends on the presence or absence 
of causes and temptations sufficient to account for the wicked- 
ness, without the necessity of recurring to a thomugh fiendiahnesi 
of nature for its origination. For such are the appointed rela- 
tions of intellectual power t« truth, and of truth to goodness, 
that it becomes both morally and poetically unsafe to present 
what is admirable, — what our nature compels us to admire — in 
the mind, and what is most detestable in the heart, as co-exiat- 
ing in the same individual without any apparent connection, or 
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any mo lificition of the one by the other That Sliakspeare has 
in one instance that of lago approached to this, and that he has 
done it Buccessfull^ is perhaps the most astonishing proof of his 
genius and the opulence (t lis reaources. But ia the present 
tragedj in which ht was. coinpeUed to present a Goneril and a 
Regan it was most eirefullj to he avoided ; — and therefore the 
only one conceivable addition to the inauspicious influences on 
ii p ma a f Edn und s ha a e is given, in the informa- 
naa Itnd una iso the mischievous feelings 

of shim h h m gh ha b d d from eo-doraestication 
h Ed„ and IT mm n fa h had been cut off by his 
a sen fimhrn ad nduaon from boyhood to the 

pn adapp f n uance, as if to preclude 

all risk of his interference with the father's views for the elder 
and legitimate son ; — 

He hath been out nine years, and away ho shall again. 

Act i, sc. 1. 

Cor, Nothing, my lord. 

Xear. Ifothiag! 

Cor. Nothbg. 

Ltar, Nothing con come of nothing ; apeeik again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I em, I oao not heaTO ■ 

My heart into ray mouth : I love your majesty 
According ta my bond ; nor more, nor lees. 

There is something of disgust ^t the' nithlesS hypocrisy of her 
sisters, and some little faulty admixture of pride and sijleimesa 
in Cordelia's ' Nothing ;' and her tone is well contrived,' indeed, 
to lessen the glaring absurdity of' Lear's conduct, but answers 
the yet more important purpose of forcing away the attention 
from the nursery-tale, the moment it has served its end, that of 
supplying the canvass for the picture. This is also materially 
furthered by Kent's opposilion, which displays Lear's moral inca- 
pability of resigning the sovereign power in the very act of dis- 
posing of it. Kent is, perhaps, the nearest to perfect goodness 
in all Shakspeare's characters, and yet the most individualized. 
There is an extraordinary charm in his bluntness, which is that 
only of a nobleman arising from a contempt of overstrained cour- 
tesy, and combined with easy placability where goodness of heart 
is apparent. His passionate affection for, and fidelity to Lear, 
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act on our feelings in Lear's own favor : virtue itself seems to be 
in company with him. 

lb. sc. 2. Edmund's Speech : — 

Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
Thau doth, &i. 

Warhurton's note upon a quotation from Vanini. 

Poor Vanini 1 — Any one hut Waihurton would have thought 
this precious passage more characteristic of Mr. Shandy tha« of 
atheism.' If the fact really were so (which it is not, hut almost 
the contrary), I do not see why the most confirmed theist might 
not very naturally utter the same wish. But it is proverbial that 
the youngest son in a large family is commonly the man of the 
greatest talents in it ; and as good an authority as Vanini has 
said — incalescere in venerem a/rdenlius, spei sobolis injwnoswm 

In this speech of Edmund you see, as soon as a man c^ not 
reconcile himself to reason, how Jiis conscience flies off by way 
of appeal to nature, who is sure upon such occasions never to 
find fault, and also how shame sharpens a predisposition in the 
heart to evil. For it is a profound moral, that shame will natu- 
rally generate guilt ; the oppressed wiU be vindictive, like Shy- 
lock, and in the anguish cl' undeserved ignominy the delusion 
secretly springs up, of getting over the moral quality of an ac- 
tion hy fixing the mind on the mere physical act alone. 

lb. Edmund's speech : — 

This IB the escellent foppery of tlie world I that, when we are sick in for- 
tuDe (often the surfeit of our own behflvior), we make guilty of our disas- 
ters, the sun, the moon, and the stars, &e. 

Thus seorn and misanthropy are often the anticipations and 
mouth-pieces of wisdom in the detection of superstitions. Both 
individuals and nations may be free from such prejudices by be- 
ing below them, as well as hy rising above them. 

lb. sc. 3. The Steward should be placed in exact antithesis to 
Kent, as the only character of utter irredeemable baseness in 
Shakspeaie. Even in this the judgment and invention of the 
poet are very observable ; — for what else could the wilhng tool 
of a Goneril be ? . Wot a vice but this of baseness was left open 
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lb. BL-. i. In Lear old age ia itself a cliarftcter, — its natural 
imperfections being increased by life-long habits of receiving a 
prompt obedience. Any addition of individuality would have 
been unnecessary aad painful ; for the relations of others to him, 
of wondrous fidelity and of frightful ingratitude, alone sufficiently 
distinguish hini. Thus Lear becomes the open and ample play- 



KiUffht. Since my young lady's going into France, Sir; the fool hath 
much pin'd away. 

The Fool is no comic buffoon t« make the groundlings laugh, — 
no forced condescension of Shakspeare's genius to the taste of his 
audience. Accordingly the poet prepares for his introduction, 
which he never does with any of his common clowns and fools, 
by bringing him, into living connection with the pathos of the 
play. He is as wonderful a creation as Caliban ; — his wild bab- 
blings, and inspired idiocy, articulate and gauge the horrors of the 

The monster Gfoneril prepares what is necessary, while the 
character of Albany renders a still more maddening grievance 
possible, namely, Regan and Cornwall in perfect sympathy of 
monsttoshy. Not a sentiment, not an image, which can give 
pleasure on its own account, is admitted ; whenever these crea- 
tures are introduced, and they are brought forward as Uttle a» 
possible, pure horror reigns throughout. In this scene and in all 
the early speeches of Lear, the one general se t ment of hi al in- 
gratitude prevails as the main-spring of the feel igs — n this 
early stage the outward object causing the j re n t e mind, 

which is not yet sufficiently familiarized w 1 he a u si fir the 
imagination to work upon it. 
lb, 

G<m. Do you mart that, my lord! 

Alb. I can not be so parti^ Gkmeril, 
To the great love 1 bear you. 

Goit. Pray you coatoat, &c. 

Observe the baffled endeavor of Goneril to act on the fears of 
Albany, and yet his passiveness, his inertia ; he is not convinced, 
and yet he is afraid of looking into the thing. Such characters 
always yield to those who will take the trouble of governing 
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them, or for them- Perhaps, the influeuco of a princess, whose 
choice of him had royalized his state, may bo some httle excitee 
for Albany's weakness, 
lb. so. 5. 

i*ar. O let me not be mad, not mad, aweet haivei! ! 
Keep roe in temper 1 I would not be mad ! — 

The mind's own anticipatioa of madness ' Tho deepest tragic 
notes are often struck by a half sense of an mipendmg blow. 
The Fool's conclusion of this act by a grotesque pratthng seems 
to indicate the dislocation of feeling that has begun and is to be 
continued. 

Act ii. sc. 1, Edmund's speech : — 

He replied, 
Tiiou impossessing bastard \ &c 

Thus the secret poison in Edmund's own heart steals forth ; 
and then observe poor Gloster's — 

Lo jol and nattirtd boy 1 

as if praising the crime of Edmund's birth '. 
lb. Compare Regan's — 

Wliat, did myfaSher's godson Eeeic jour lifeJ 
He whom my father named ! 

with the unfeminine violence of her — 

AH Yengeiui<!e eoinea too short, cSra. 

and yet no reference to the guilt, but only to the accident, which 
she uses as an occasion for sneering at her father. Regan is not, 
in fact, a greater monster than Goneril, but she has the power 
of casting more venom. 

lb. sc. 2. Cornwall's speech : — 

This is some fello-w, 

Who, having been praised fov Huntness, doth affect 

A saucj roughness, tto. 

In thus placing these profound general truths in tho mouths of 
such men as Cornwall, Edmund, lago, &c. Shakspeaie at once 
gives them utterance, and yet shows how indefinite their appliea- 
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lb, sc. 3- Edgar's assumed madness serves the great purpose 
of taking off" part of the shock which would otherwise he caused 
hy the true madness of Lear, and further displays the profound 
difference between the two. In every attempt at representing 
madness throughout the whole range of dramatic literature, with 
the single exception of Lear, it is mere Hghthoadedness, as espe- 
cially in Otway. In Edgar's ravings Shakspeare all the while 
lets you see a, fixed purpose, a practical end in view ■, — in Lear's, 
there is only the hrooding of the one anguish, an eddy without 
progression. 

lb. EC. 4. Lear'a speech ; — 

The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear father 
Would with hia daughter speak, &B. 



The strong interest now felt hy Lear to try to find 
his daughter is most pathetic. 
lb. Lear's speech i — 

Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister's oaught ;— Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp.tcxjth'd uQkindness, Eke a vulture, here. 
I can searee speak to thee ; — thou'lt not believe 
Of how deprav'd a qualitj — Eegao ! 

Beg, I pray you, ^ir, take patience ; I have hope. 
You less know how to value her desert, 
Than she t« scant her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ! 

Nothing is so heart-cutting as a cold unexpected defence or 
palliation of a cruelty passionately complained of, or so expressive 
of thorough hard-heartedness. And feel the excessive horror of 
Eegan's ' 0, Sir, you are old !'— and then her drawing from that 
universal object of reverence and indulgence the very reason for 
her frightful conclusion — 

Say, you have wroDg'd ber 1 



All Lear's faults increase our pity for him. We refuse to know 
them otherwise thau as means of his Bufferings, and aggravations 
of his daughter's ingratitude. 
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lb. Lear's speech ; — 



Observe that the tranquillity ivhich follows the first stunning 
of the blow pennits Lear to reason. 

Act iii. sc. 4, 0, what a world's convention of agonies is here I 
All external nature in a storm, all moral nature convulsed, — the 
real madness of Lear, the feigned madness of Edgar, the bab- 
bling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent— stirely such a 
scene was never nonceived before or since ! Take it but as a 
picture for the eye only, it is more terrific than any which a Mi- 
chel Angelo, inspired by a Dante, could have conceived, and 
which none hut a Michel Angelo could have executed. Or let 
it have been uttered tfl the bhnd, the howlinp of nature would 
seem converted into the voice of conscious humanity. This scene 
ends with the first symptoms of positive derangement ; and the 
intervention of the fifth scene is particularly judicious, — the in- 
terruption allowing an interval for Lear to appear in full mad- 
ness in the sixth scene. 

lb. sc, 7, Gloster's blitiding : — 

"What can I say of this scene ? — There is my reluctance to 
think Shakspeare wrong, and yet — 

Act iv. sc. C. Lear's speech : — 

Ha I Goneril 1 — with a white beard !— They flattered me like a dog ; and 
told me, I had white hairs in my beard, ero the blaek ones were there. To 
say Ay and No to every thing I said 1 — Ay and No too waa no good divin- 
ity. When the rain eame to wet me once, Ac. 



L greater distance fror 



Lear's speech :- 



Where have I been ! Where am I !— Fair daylight !— 
I am mightily abused. — I should even die with pity 



How beautifuUy the affecting return qf Lear to reason, and the 
mild pathos of these speeches prepare the mind for the last sad, 
yet sweet, consolation of the aged sufferer's death '. 
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HAMLET. 



Hasilet was tke play, or rather Hamlet himself was the char- 
acter, m the intuition and esposition of which I first made ray 
turn for philosophical criticism, aud especially for insight into the 
genius of Shakspeare, noticed. This happened first among my 
acquaintances, as Sir George Beaumont will hear witness ; and 
suhsequently, long hefore Schlegel had dehvored at Vienna the 
lectures on Shakspeare, which he afterwards published, I had 
given on the same subject eighteen lectures substantially the 
same, proceeding from the very same point of view, and deducing 
the same conclusions, so far as I either then agreed, or now agree, 
with him. I gave those lectures at the Royal Institution, before 
six or seven hundred auditors of rank and eminence, in the spring 
of the same year, in which Sir Humphrey Davy, a feliow-lectsrer, 
made his great 1 t* nary disc n eh m" try, (v) Even 

m detail the m d n f '5 hi 1 h my lectures was so 
extraordinary, that all wl at a lat p nod 1 card the same 
words, taken by m f m y t f the 1 tu es at the Eoyal 
Institution, con lud d a b wing n mj part from Schlegel. 
Mr. Hazlitt, wh 1 at d f n la nverse ratio to 

my zealous kindness lo'vs aids him, as to be defended by his warm- 
est admirer, Chirks Lamb — (who Uod bless him I besides his 
characteristic obstmaey of adherence to old friends, as long at 
least as they are at ill down m the world, is linked as by a 
charm to Hazlitt s conversation) — only as ' frantic ;' — Mr. HazliU, 
I say, himself replied to an assertion of ray plagiarism from 
Schlegel m these woids — That is 1 he ; for I myself heard the 
^ery same character of Hamlet from Coleridge before he went to 
Germany, and when he had neither read nor could read a page 
of German !" How Hazlitt was on a visit to me at my cottage 
at Nether Stowey, Somerset, in the summer of the year 1798, in 
the September of which year I first was out of sight of the shores 
of Great Britain. Recorded by me, S. T. Coleridge, 7th Janu- 
ary, 1819. 

The seeming inconsistencies in the conduct and character of 
Hamlet have long exercised the conjectural ingenuity of critics ; 
and, as we are always loth to suppose that the cause of defective 
apprehension is in ourselves, the mystery has been too commonly 
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tcUcct — foi if thera be an overbilance in. the contemplative fae 
wlt\ man thcri.bj becomes the creature of mere meditation and 
lo es hia natural piwer of action Now one of ''hatspeaie S 
modes ot creating tharacters ie to conceive any one intellectual 
Qi moral facultj m morbid execs'; ajid then to place himself 
Shakhpeaie thus mutilated or diseased under given circum 
Etjnces In Hamlet he seems to have wished to e\emphfj the 
moial necewity ot a due balance between our attention to the 
objects of our senses and our meditation on the woikings of our 
rainds — an equthbi turn between the real and the im<iginary 
worlds In Hamlet this balance is disturbed his thoughts and 
the images of hia fancj are fir more vivid than his actual pel 
ception"! and his veiy perceptions instantly passing through the 
medium of his contemplations, acquire, as they pass, a iorm and a 
color not naturally their own. Hence we see a great, an almost 
enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to real 
action, consequent upon it, with all its symptoms and accompany- 
ing qualities. This character Shakspeare places in circumsf ances, 
under which it is obliged to act on the spur of the moment : — 
Hamlet is brave and careless of death ; but he vacillates itom 
sensibility, and procrastinates from thouoit, and loses the power 
of action in the energy of resolve. Thus it is that this tragedy 
presents a direct contrast to that of Macbeth ; the one proceed* 

VOL. IV. (i 
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with the utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and breath- 
leas rapidity. (iS) 

The effeet of this ov b 1 t tl g t p w 

beautifully illustrated inth It big« IpQ 

ouB activities of Hamlet' m d II se I H t h Ithy 

relation, is constantly oc p d ■« tb tl li tl d b 

Btracted from the world vith t — b t t h 1 

and throwing a mist ove II pi tit It tij 

nature of thought to be dht — liitesblgt 
temal imagery alone. H t th t th f bh ty 

arises, not from the sight i t dbjtbtfmtlb 

holder's reflection upon t — n t f m th mp 

but from the imaginativ fl Fl n Ibtd 

waterfall without foelinfr th k t d ppo Im t t 

only subsequently that tb m m fa k 1 11 nt th mmd 

and brings wilh it at fgd btfl t 

Hamlet feelg this ; his senses are in a state of trance, and be 
looks upon external things as hieroglyphics. His soliloquy — 

Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, &c. 

springs from that craving after the indefinite — for that which is 
not — which most easily besets men of genius; and the selt-delu- 
sion common to this temper of mind is finely exemplified in the 
character which Hamlet gives of biinself: — 



But I am pigeoQ-liTBred, and lack gall 
To make oppreaeion hitter. 

He mistakes the seeing his chains for the breaking of them, 
delays action tOl action is of no use, and dies the victim of mere 
circumstance and accident, (x) 

There is a great significancy in. the names of Shalispcare's 
plays. In the Twelfth Night, Midsummer Ifiglit^s Dream, As 
You Like It, and Winter's Tale, the total efiectis produced by a 
co-ordination of t!ie characters as in a wreath of flowers. But in 
Coriolanus, Lear, RomMi and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, &cc., the 
*Sect arises from the subordination of all to one, either as the 
prominent person, or the principal object. Cymbeline is the only 
exception; and even that has its advantages in preparing the 
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audience for the chaos of timi, plice anl c tume b\ throwing 
the date back info a fabulous king e reign 

But aa of mDre impoitance so more linking is the i idgmtnt 
dibplajed bj our truly diamatip poet as wpU as poet of the 
drama in. the management of his first scenes Ti\ith the single 
e\f jtion oi C^mbel ne they either place before us at one glanee 
bolh tlie past and the future in some effect which implies the 
(OI tinuince and full agency of its cause as in the feuds and 
J art) s) mt of the =ervaiits of the two houses in Ibe first scene of 
Eomeo and Jviliet, or in the degrading passion for shows and 
public spectacles, and the overwhelming attachment for the 
newest successful war-chief in the Roman people, already become 
a populace, contrasted with the jealousy of the nobles in Julius 
Csesar ; — or they at once commence the action so as to excite a 
curiosity for the explanation in the following scenes, as in the 
storm of wind and waves, and the boatswain in the Tempest, 
instead of anticipating onr curiosity, as in most other first scenes, 
and in too many other first acts ; — or they act, by contrast of dic- 
tion suited to the characters, at once to heighten the effect, and 
yet to give a naturalne^ to the language and rhythm of the 
principal personages, either as that of Prospero and Miranda by 
the appropriate lowness of the style, — or as in King John, by the 
equally appropriate statelinees of official harangues or narratives, 
so that the after hlanlc verse seems to belong to the rank and 
quality of the speakers, and not to the poet.; — or they strike at 
once the key-note, and give the predominant spirit of the play, as 
m the Twelfth Night and in Macbeth ^or finiUj the iir=t scene 
comprises all these advantages at once as in Hamlet 

Compare the easy language of common life in \ hich this 
drama commences with the direful music and wild wayward 
rhythm and abrupt lyrics of the opening of Macbeth The tone 
IS quite familiar — there is no poetic description of nigb.t no 
elaborate intormation convejed by one speaker to another of 
whit both bad immediati.ly before their senses — (such as the 
tirst dutich in Addison s Cato which is a translation into poetrv 
of Past four o (.lock and a dark morning . ) ,— and yet nothing 
bordering on the comic on the one handBor any striving of the 
intellect on the ether. It is precisely the language of sensation 
among men who feared no charge of effeminacy for feeling what 
they had no want of resolution to bear. Yet the armor, the dead 
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silence the watchfulness that first intemipta it the welcome reUef 
of the guild the ( old the broken LXpreasions of compelled att«n- 
tioa to bodily feelings BtiU unler control — all excellently accord 
with and prepare for the after gradual rise into tragedy — ^but, 
ahove all into a tragedy the interest of which is as eminently 
ad et apud inUa as that of Macbeth is directly ad extta 

In. all Jhe bjsst^ested stones of ghosts, and visions as m that 
of Brttus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of Berivenuto Cellini 
recorded by himself, and the vision of Galileo commimicated by 
him to his favorite pupil Torricelli, the ghost-seers were in a state of 
cold or chilUng damp from without, and of anxiety inwardly. It has 
been with all of them as with Francisco on his guard, — alone, in 
the depth and silence of the night ; — * 'twas hitter cold, and they 
' were sick at heart, and not a mouse stirring' The attention to 
minute sounds, — naturally associated with the recollection of 
minute objects, and the more familiar and trifling, the more im- 
pressive fiom the unuBuahiess of their producing any impression 

at all gives a philosophic pertinency to this last image ; hut it 

has likewiae its dramatic use and purpose. For its commonneFS 
in ordinary converbalion tends to produce the sense of reality, and 
aH. once hides the poet, and yet approximates the reader or spec- 
tator to that state in which the highest poetry will appear, and 
in its component parts, though, not in the whole composition, 
really is, the language of nature. If I should not speak it, I feel 
that I should he thinking it ;— the voice only is the poet's,— the 
words are my own. That Shakspearo meant to put an effect in 



the actor's power i 



y first words — " "Who's there ?"— 



evident from the impatience expressed by the startled Francisco 
in the words that follow — " Way, answer me : stand and unfold 
yourself" A bravo man is never so peremptory, as when he 
fears that he is aftaid. Observe the gradual transition from the 
silence and the still recent habit of listening in Francisco's — "I 
think I hear them"— to the more cheerful call out, which a good 
actor would observe, in the — "Stand hoi Who is there?" Ber- 
nardo's inquiry after Horatio, and the repetition of his name and 
in his own presence indioqj*^ respect or an eagerness that implies 
him as one of the pets^ w^o are in the foreground ; and the 
skepticism attributed to- him, — 

Horatio Bays, 'tis but our fantasy ; 

And will not let belief take hold of him — 
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prepares us for Hamlet's after-eulogy on him as one whose blood 
and judgment were happily commingled. The actor siiould also 
he careful to distinguish the expectation andlgladness of Bernar- 
do's 'Welcome, Horatio 1' from the mere courtS^ of his 'Welcome, 
good Marcellua !' 

Now observe the admirable indefiniteness of the first opening 
out of the occasion of all this anxiety. The preparation informa- 
tive of the audience is just as much as was precisely necessary, 
and no more ; — it begins with the uncertainty appertaining to a 
question : — 

Mar. Wliat I has this thing appeared again to-night! — 
Even the word ' again' has its credibilizing effect. Then Horatio, 
the representative of the ignorance of the audience, not himself, 
but by Maroellus to Bernardo, anticipates the common solution — 
' 'tis but our fantasy !' upon which MarceUus rises into 



whi(,h immed ^tel, ifterwards becomes this apparition,' and 
that too an mtelligent spmt thit is to be spoken to 1 Then 
comes the confirmation of Horatio s dir-beln,! — 
Tu li 1 tush I ti\ U not appear I — 

and the silence -with -nhiLh the scene opined is again restored in 
the shivering feeling of Hoiatio sitting down at sueh a time, 
and with the two eye witnesses to hear a story of a ghost, and 
that too of a ghost which had appeared twice before at the very 
same liour £i the deep feehng which Bernardo has of the 
Bolemn nature ol what he is about to relate he makes an effort 
to master his own imaginative terrors bj an elevation of style, — 
itself a continuation of the effort, — and by turning off from the 
apparition, as from something which would force him too deeply 
into himself, to the outward object^, the realities of nature, which 
had accompalTied it; — 

Ber. lolit nigM of all. 
"Wlieu yon same star, that's westward from the pole, 
Had made hia eourse to iEume that part of hearen 
Where now it burns, Mnreellus and myself. 
The bell then beating one — 

This passage seems to contradict the critical law that what is 
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told, makes a faint impreasion compared with what is beholden; 
for it does indeed convey to the mind more than the eye can see ; 
■whilst the interruption of the narrative at the very moment when 
we are most intensely listening for the sequel, and have our 
thoughts diverted from the dreaded sight in expectation of the 
desired, yet almost dreaded, tale — this givea all the suddenness 
and surprise of the original appearance ; — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; Icrab, where it coraes again. ! — 
Note the judgment displayed in having the two persons present, 
who, as having seen the Ghost before, are naturally eager in 
confirming their former opinions, — whilst the skeptic is silent, and 
ailer having been twice addressed by his friends, answers with 
two hasty syllables — ' Most like,' — and a confession of horror ; — 

It barrows me with fear and wonder. 
heaven 1 words are wasted on those who feel, and to those 
who do not feel the exquisite judgment of Shakspeare in this 
scene, what can be said ?: — Hume himself could not but have had 
faith in this G-host dramdtieally, let his anti-ghostism have been aa 
strong as Samson against other ghosts less powerfully raised. 
Act i. sc, 1. 

2!ar Good n'w '*lt down and tell me lie that knows 

"WTij tin san e «t "t anl moit oba r ant watch, Ae. 

How dehghlfullj nituial is the t^^n=ltlon to the retrospective 
narratiie And obsene upon the Ghost's reappearance, how 
much Horatio s courage is increased by having translated the late 
mdivid lal spectator into general thought and past experience, — 
and the sympathy of Maicellus and Bernardo with his patriotic 
surmises in danng to stnke at the dhost whilst in a moment, 
upon its vanishing the former sokmn awo-stricken feehng re- 
turns upon them — 

We do it wrong, being so majestioal. 

To offer it the show of violeace. — 

lb. Horatio's speech : — 

I have heard, 
The coot, that ia the trumpet to the morn. 
Doth with hi3 lofty and shrill sounding throat 
Awake the goil of da.y, &e. 
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No Addison could be more careful to be poetical in diction than 
Sliakspearo in providing the grounds and sources of its propriety. 
But how to elevate a thing alniost mean by its familiarity, young 
poets may learn in this treatment of the cook-crow, 
lb. Horatio's speech : — 

And, by my advice, 
Let UB impnrt what vre Imve seen t<vnight 
Uuto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
The spirit, dumb to U3, will speak to him. 

Note the nnobtrusive and yet fully adequate mode of introducing 
the main character, ' young Hamlet,' upon whorn is transferred 
all the interest excited for the acts and concerns of the king his 
lather, 

lb, sc, 2, The audience ate nowrelieved by a change of scene 
to the royal court, in order that Hamlet may not have to take up 
the leavings of exhaustion. In the king's speech, observe the set 
and pedantically antithetic form of the sentences when touching 
that which galled the heels of conscience, — the strain of undig- 
nified rhetoric, — and yet in what tbllows concerning the public 
weal, a certain appropriate majesty. Indeed was he not a royal 

lb. King's speech : — 

And iioTT, Laertea, what's the news with you ! &a. 

Thus with great art Shakspeare introduces a moat important, but 
still subordinate character first, Laertes, who is yet thus graciously 
treated In consequence of the assistance given to the election of 
the late king's brother instead of his son by Polonius., 
lb. 

JJam. A little more than Ma, aad less thnn kind. 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on jou 1 
Earn. Hot so, ray brd, 1 am too ranoh i' the sun. 

Hamlet opens Bismu whap gn words, the com- 
plete absence of which h uf,h a Macbeth. This 
playing on words may b u d m y es or motives, as 
either to aa exuberant a y f n d a. m h higher comedy 
of Shaltspeare general y — an m a if it as a mere 
fashion, as if it were s d— I b hail groaning V 
or to a contemptuous d arized aad over- 
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set by their success, as in tlie poetic instance of Milton's Devils in 
the battle ; — or it is the language of resentment, as is familiar 
to every one who has witnessed the quarrels of the lower orders, 
where there is invariably a, profusion of punning invective, 
whence, perhaps, nickaameB have in. a considerable degree sprung 
up ; — or it is the language of suppressed passion, and especially 
of a hardly smothered personal dislike. The first and last of 
these combine in Hamlet's case ; and I have little doubt that 
Farmer is right in supposing the equivocation carried on in the 
expression ' too much i' the sun,' or son. 
lb. 

Sam. Ay, madam, it ia <»iiiinor. 

Here observe Hamlet's delicacy to his mother, and how the sup- 
pression prepares him for the overflow in the next speech, in 
which his character is more developed by bringing forward his 
aversion to estemals, and which betrays his habit of broodin g 
over t he world wj!;bin him, ivm-pled with a profliga lity oi' beauti- 
lui w ords,jw nich are the haltembodyyigs ol thought, and are more 
than thought, and have an outness, a reality Mii generis, and yet 
contain their correspondence and shadowy affinity to the images 
and movements within. Note also Hamlet's silence to the long 
speech of the king which follows, and his respectful, but genera!, 
answer to his mother. 

lb. Hamtet's first so1iloc|uy : — 



This tcedium vita is a common oppression on minds cast in the 
Hamlet mould, and is caused fay disproportionate mental eiertion, 
which necessitates exhaustion of bodily feeling, "Where there is 
a just coincidence of external and interna^ction, pleasure is al- 
ways the residt ; but where the formerMs deficient, and the 
mind's appetency of the ideal is imchecl&fc realities will seem 
cold and unmoving. In such cases, passJop ^om bines itself with 
t he indefinite alone. In this mood of his rtiind the relation of the 
appearance of his father's spirit in arms is made all at once to 
Hamlet : — it is — Horatio's speech, in particular — a perfect model 
of the true style of dramatic narrative ; — the purest poetry, and 
yet in the most natural language, equally remote from the ink- 
horu and the plough. 
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lb. sc. 3. This scene must be regarded as one of Sliakspeare'B 
lyric movements in the play, and tlio sliill witli which it is inter- 
woven with the dramatic parts is peculiarly an excellence of our 
poet. YoH experience the sensation, of a pause without the sense 
of a stop. You will observe in Ophelia's short and general 
P.nswer to the long speech of Laertes tke natural carelessness of 
innocence, which can not think such a code of cautions and pru- 
dences necessary to ita own preservation. 

lb. Speech of Polonius: — (in Stockdale's edition.) 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase) 
WtoDging it thue, you'll tend« me a fooL 

I suspect this ' wronging' is here used much in the same sense 
as ' wringing' or ' wrenching ;' and that the parenthesis should 
he extended to ' thus.'* 

lb. Speech of Polonius : — 

-— How prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows : — these blflaes, daughter, &e. 

A spondee has, I doubt not, dropped out of the text. Either 
insert ' Go to' after ' vows ;' — 

Lends the tongue vows : Go to, these blazps, daughter — 

Lends tJie toi^ue vows : — Tliese blades, daughter, mark you — 

Shakspoare never introdnces a catalectic line without intending 
an equivalent to the foot omitted in the pauses, or the dwelling 
emphasis, or the diffused retardation. I do not, however, deny 
that a good actor might by employing the last-mentioned means, 
namely, the retardation, or solemn knowing drawl, supply the 
missing spondee with good effect. But I do not believe that in 
this or any other of the foregoing speeches of Polonius, Shak- 
speare meant to bring out the senility or weakness of that person- 
age's mind. In the great ever-recurring dangers and duties of 
life, where to distinguish the fit objects for the application of the 
maxims collected by the experience of a long life, requires no 
fineness of tact, as in the admonitions to his son and daughter, 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable. But if an actor were 
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evea capable of catching these shades in the character, the pit 
and the gallery would he malcontent at their exhibition. It is to 
Hamlet that Polonius is, and ia meant to be, contemptible, be- 
cause in inwardness and uncontrollable activity of movement, 
Hamlet's mind ia the logical contrary to that of Polonius, and be- 
sides, as I have observed before, Hamlet dislikes the man as 
false to his true allegiance in the matter of the succession to the 

lb. sc. i. The unimportant conversation with which this scene 
opens is a proof of Shakspeare's minute knowledge of human 
nature. It is a well-established fact, that on the brink of any 
serious enterprise, or event of moment, men almost invariably 
endeavor to elude the pressure of their own thoughts by turning 
aside to trivial objects and familiar circumstances : thus this dia- 
logue on the platform begins with remarks on the coldness of the 
air, and inquiries, obliquely connected, indeed, with the expected 
hour of the visitation, hut thfown out in a seeming vacuity of 
topics, as to the striking of the clock and so forth. The same 
desire to escape from the impending thought is carried on in 
Hamlet's account of, and moralizing on, the Danish custom of 
wassailing : he nms off from the particular to the universal, and 
in his repugnance to personal and individual concerns, escapes, 
as it wero, from himself in generalizations, and smothers the im- 
patience and uneasy feelmgs of the moment m abstract reasonmg 
Besides this another purpose is answered — tor by thua entang 
ung the attention of the a i hence m the nice distmctions and 
parenthetical sentences of this speech of Hamlet Shakspo%re 
takes them completely by surprise on the appearance ot the 
Ghost which comes upon them in all the suddeimess of its vis 
lonarj character Indeed no modem w nter would h'l^ e dared 
like shakspeare to have preceled this last visitation by two dis 
tinct appearances — or could have contrived that the third shoi Id 
n=e upon the former two m impressiveness and solemnitj of in 

But in ad htion to all the other_e-^cellenoes of Ham'et B speech 
concenung the wassel music — so finely revealing the prcdommant 
idealism the ratioemative mfditativenea oi hi'» chaiacter — it 
has the advantage of giving nature and probabihty to the impaa 
Bioned tontmuity of the speech instantly duected to the Ghost 
The mome?itum had been gnen to his mental acti-vit\ the full 
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current of the thoughts and words had set in, and the very for- 
getfulness, in the fervor of his augmentation, of the purpose for 
which he was there, aided in preventing the appearance from 
henumbing the mind. Consequently, it acted as a new impulse, 
— a sudden stroke which increased the velocity of the body al- 
ready in motion, whilst it altered the direction. The co-presence 
of Horatio, Marcellus, andBemardoismost judiciously contrived ; 
I r it renders the conrage ol Hamlet and his iinpetuotis eloquence 
perleetjj mlelhgiUe The knowledge — the unthought of con 
acioufness — the "iensatinn — of human auditors— of flesh and 
hlood sjmpathjsts — acts as a support and a stimulation a tetgo 
while the front of the mmd the whole con'^iousness of the 
speaker is filled yea absorbel by the appanti n Add too that 
the apparition itself has by its previous appearances been brought 
nearer to a thing of this world. This accrescence of objectivity 
in a G-host that yet retains all its ghostly attributes and fearful 
subjectivity, is truly wonderful, 
lb. fa. 5. Hamlet's speech : — 

arttl Wbatelsel 



I remember nothing eqi al to thi b ist unless it be the first 
speech of Prometheus in the Greek drama ifler the exit of Vul- 
can and the two Afiite= But shjkspeare alone could have pro- 
duced the vow of Hamlet to make his memory a blank of all 
maxims and geiierdlized truths that observation had copied 
there,'-— followed iramedia-tclj l\ the sppiker noting down the 
generalized fact 

That oce may amile, and enuls, and be a villaia I 
lb. 

Mar. Hillo, bo, ho, my lord 1 

ffam. Hiilo, ho, ho, boj 1 come bird, come, Ac. 

This part of the scene after Hamlet's interview with the Ghost 
has been charged with an improbable eccentricity. But the truth 
is, that after the mind has been stretched beyond its usual pitch 
and tone, it must either sink into exhaustion and inanity, or seek 
relief by change. It is thus well known, that persons conversant 
in deeds of cruelty contrive to escape from conscience by connect- 
ing something of the ludicrous with them, and by inventiiig gro- 
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tesque terms and a certain, technical phraseology to disguise the 
horror of their practices. Indeed, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the terrible by a law of the human mind always touches on. the 
Terge of the ludicrous. Both arise from the perception of some- 
thing out of the common order of things — something, in fact, out 
of Its plai-e , and if irom this we can abstract danger, the un- 
commoiine=s t,vi11 alone remain, and the sense of the ridiculous be 
excited The close alliance of these opposite? — they are not con- 
tiaries — appears from the circumstance, that laughter is equally 
the expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy ; as there 
are tears of sorrow and tears of joy, so is there a laugh of terror 
and a laugh of merriment. These complex causes will naturally 
have produced in Hamlet the disposition to escape from his own 
feelings of the overwhelming and supernaturaJ by a wild transi- 
tion fo the ludicrous, — a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on 
the flights of delirium. For you may, perhaps, observe that Ham- 
let's wildnes" is but half false ■ he pKya that subtle trick of pretend 
ing to y y n a b g -b h 

The b h h b-h d 

ble :— b I -B d U n h diff 

ence b h h aa p d vi 

most n aldg — dSkp 

conseqi h , — h rthly 

witcheries and wild language in Macbeth. 

Act ii. sc. I. Polonius and Reynaldo. 

In all things dependent on, or rather made up of, fine address, 
the manner is no more or otherwise rememberable than the light 
motions, steps, and gestures of youth and health. But this is al- 
most every thing : — no wonder, therefore, if that which can be 
put down, by rule in the memory should appear to us as mere 
poring, maudlin, cimning,— slyness blinking through the watery 
eye of superannuation. So iu this admirable scene, Polonius, 
who is throughout the skeleton of his own former skill and state- 
craft, hunts the trail of policy at a dead scent, supplied by the 
weak fever-smell in hia own nostrils. 

lb. sc. 2, Speech of Polonius r — 

' My liege, and niadam, to expostulate, &<■. 

Warburton's note. 

Then >is to t.lie jiugles, and play on words, let us but look into the aer- 
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e wittiest rasa of that age), and we sliall find t 



I have, and that most carefully, read Dr. Donne's sermons, and 
find none of these jingles. The great art of an orator — to make 
■whatever he talis of appear of importance — this, indeed, Donne 
has efTected with consranmate skiE, 

lb. 



e sent to fish out this secret. This is Hamlet's 



Ham. For if tlie Bun breeds maggots in a dead doj;. 
Being a god, kissing carrion 

These purposely ohsoure lines, I r nli fiom ug 

in Hamlet's mind, contrasting th y da i^h h ha 

tedious old fool, Iier father, as he Ha n p P 

himself : — ' Why, fool as he is, h m d n ank ah 

a, dead dog's carcass ; and if t b a g d ha li 

cirr on can riiae life out of a d d d g — w ni y n g d 
foitune that favors fDols have a a y g ft 

dead ahve oil fool ' "Warhurton a his n 

pretations hj his attention togeap wh hd 

Shak?peiian reference to what p b b y passi n h mind 
of his speaker characteriat c and p y h pa ular 
chart tei anl prt, ent mood Th b=er[ p ge — 

OJephtha, judge of Israeli wh as h ds h 

is confirmatory of my view of these lines. 



Ilioa. You can not, Sir, take &om me any thing that I wil 
[y part withal ; except my life, except my life, except my li 

This repetition strikes me as most admirable. 



r monarchs, and out-atretehed 



I do not understand this ; and Shakspeare si 
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tended the meaning not to be more than snatched at : — ' By my 
fay, I can not reason '.' 
lb. 

The rugged Pyrrlius — he u-hoae sable arms, ite. 

This aiimirable substitution of the epin for the dramatic, giving 
such a reality to the impassioned dramatic diction of Shakspeare'a 
own dialogue, and authorized too, by the actual style of the tra- 
gedies before his time (Porrex and Ferrex, Titus Andronicus, &c.), 
is weU worthy of notice. The fancy, that a burlesque was in- 
tended, sinks below criticism ; the lines, as epic narrative, are 
superb. 

In the thoughts, and even in the separate parts of the diction, 
this description is highly poetical : in truth, taken hy itself, that 
is its fault that it is too poetical ! — the language of lyric vehe- 
mence and epic pomp, and not of the drama. But if Shakspeare 
had made the diction truly dramatic, where would have been 
the contrast between Hamlet and the play in Hamlet ? («/) 

lb. 

had seen the mohled queen, Ac. 

A mob-cap is still a word in common use for a morning-cap, 
which conceals the whole head of hair, and passes under the 
chin. It is nearly the same as the night-cap, that is. it is an im- 
itation of it, so as to answer the purpose (' I am not drest for 
company'), and yet reconciling it with neatness and perfect 

lb. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

O, ■what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! &a. 
This is Shakspeare's own attestation to the truth of the idea 
of Hamlet which I have before put forth, 
lb. 

The spirit that I have seen, 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps 

Out of mj ^ealcneas, and my melancholy, 

(As he is Tery potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn me. 

See Sir Thomas Brown : — 

I believe that those apparitions and ghosts of departed persons 

are not the wandering soula of men, but the unquiet walks of devils, 
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prompting aod BuggeBting us unto iniecliie( blood, nnd TUlanf , instilling 
and stealing into our bearte, tbal tbe blessed spirits ere not at reet in tlieir 
graves, but wander solicitous of tbe affairs of tbe world. Jielig. Med, pt. 

Act iji. se. 1. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

To be, or not to be, that is the question, &c. 

This speech is .of absolutely universal interest, — and yet to 
which of all Shakspeare's ctaracters could it have been appro- 
priately given but to Hamlet ? For Jaques it would have been 
too deep, and for lago too habitual a communion with the heart ; 
which in every man belongs, or ought to belong, to all mankind, 

lb. 



Theobald's note in defence of the supposed contradiction of 
this in the apparition of the Ghost. 

miserable defender 1 If it be necessary to remove the ap- 
parent contradiction, — if it be not rattier a great beauty, — surely 
it were easy to say, that no traveller returns to this world, as to 
his home or abiding-place. 

lb. 

Ifanu Ha, ha ! are you honest 1 
Opli. My lord? 
Han ire you fair ! 

Heie It IS e\ilent th^t tho penetrating Hamlet perceives, from 
the strange and foiced manner of Ophelia, that the sweet girl 
MIS not acting a part of htr own, but was a decoy ; and his 
alter speeches are not so much directed to her as to the listeners 
ai d spies Such a discovery in a mood so anxious and irritable 
account? for a certain har«hne''= in him ; — and yet a wild up- 
noikmg of love sportmg with opposites in a wilful self-torment- 
inE str^ln of irony is peri,cptilk throughout. ' I did love you 
once , — I lov d jou not , — and particularly in his enumeration 
of the faults of the sex from which Ophelia is so free, that the 
mere freedom therefrom constitutes her character. Note Shak- 
speare's charm of composing the female character by the absence 
of characters, that is, marks and out-jottings, 
lb. Hamlet's speech : — 

1 say, we ■wSl have no more marriages : those that are n:iarried already, 
all but one, shall live : the rest shall li«ep as they ore. 
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Observe this dallying with the inward purpose, characteristic 
of one who had not brought his mind to the steady acting point. 
He would fain sting the uncle's mind ; — ^but to stab his body I — 
The soliloquy of Ophelia, which follows, is the perfection of love 
— so exquisitely unselfish 1 

lb. sc. 2. This dialogue of Hamlet with the players is one of 
the happiest instances of Shakspeare's power of diversifying the 
scene while he is canying on the plot. 

lb. 

ffoni. My lord, you plaj'd onoc i' the university, you say ? (To Polonius.) 

To have kept Hamlet's love for Ophelia before the audience in 
any direct form, would have made a breach in the unity of the 
interest ; — but yet to the thoughtful reader it is suggested by his 
spite to poor Poloniiis, whom he can not let rest. 

lb. The style of the interlude here is distinguished from the 
real dialogue by rhyme, as in the first interview with the players 
by epic verse. 

lb. 

Ros. My lord, you once did lore me. 

Ram. Bo I do still, by tiese piokera and stealers. 

I never heard an actor give this word ' so' its proper emphasis. 
Shakspeare's meaning is — ' lov'd you ? Hum '.—so I do still,' &:c. 
There has been no change in my opinion : — I think as ill of you 
as 1 did. Else Hamlet tells an ignoble falsehood, and a useless 
one, as the last speech to G-uildenatem — ' Whj, look you now,' 
&c. — proves. 

lb, Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

How oouW I di'inlt liot blood, 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 

The utmost at which Hamlet arrives, is a disposition, a mood, 
to do something ; — but what to do, is still left undecided, while 
every word he utters tends to betray his disguise. Yet observe 
how perfectly equal to any call of the moment is Hamlet, let it 
only not bo for the future. 

Hi. bc. 4. Speech of Polonius. Polonius's volunteer obtrusion 
of liimself into this business, while it is appropriate to his char- 
acter, still itching after former importance, removes all likelihood 
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that Hamlet should suspect his presence, and prevents us from 
making his death injure Hamlet in our opinion. 

lb. The king's speech : — 

0, my offence ia rank, it amalls to heaveo, ix. 

This speech well marks the difference between crime and guilt 
of habit. The conscience here ia still admitted to audience. 
Hay, even as an audible soliloquy, it is far less improbable than 
is supposed by such as have watched men only in the beaten 
load of their feelings. But the final — ' all rnay be well !' is re- 
markable ; — the degree of merit attributed by the self-flattering 
soul to its own struggle, though baffled, and to the indefinite 
half promise, half-command, to persevere in religious duties. The 
solution is in the divine medium of the Christian doctrine of ex- 
piation ; — ^not what you have done, but what you are, must de- 

lb. Hamlet's speech : — 

Now miglit I do it, pat, now he ia praying ; 
And now Til do it : — And so he goes to heayen ; 
And BO am I revenged ? That would be seann'il, &e. 

Dr. Johnson's mistaking of the marks of reluctance and procras- 
tination for impetuous, horror-striking fiendishness ! — Of such 
importance is it to understand the germ of a charact«r. But the 
interval taken by Hamlet's speech is truly awful '. And then — 

My words fly up, my thoughtB remain below : 
Words, without ttonghts, never to heaven go, — 

O what a lesson concerning the essential difference between 
wishing and willing, and the folly of all molive-mongering, while 
the individual self re 



.Ham. A bloody deed ; — almost as bad, good mother. 
As kiU a king, and marry with his brothej-. 
e«se». As kiU a kiog ! 

I confess that Shakspeaie has left the character of the Queen 
in an unpleasant perplexity. Was she, or was she not, ( 
of the fratricide ? 

Act iv. sc. 2. 

Soa. Take you ma for a sponge, my lord I 
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Ham Ay Sir tint snats up the K' ^'s o lateninee hia rewards h'a 
nuthoritihis Ac 

Hamlet B madness ib made to (.oii^iist m the free utterance ni 
all the thoughts that had parsed through hi*! mm I before — m 
fact -in tell ng home truths 

Act IV EC 5 Ophelias smgmg note the eoi)uncton 
here of these two thoughts that had never aubaiated m diajunc 
tion the love for Hamlet anl her fihal love with the guileless 
floating on the suriice of her pure imagination of the cautions so 
lately expressed ind the fears not too dehcately a\owed by her 
father anl brother concerning the dangeis to which her honor 
lay enposed Thought afflmtion passion murder itself — she 
turns to favoi and prt-ttme s This piaj of asaoeiatiott is instan 
ced in the clce — ■ 

My brolhor shall know of t and I thank you tor your good counaoL 

lb. Gentleman s speech . — 

And as tha world wara now but to begin 
Antiquity fgpgot, custom not known, 
The rattfit-rs and props of every ward — 
They cry, &a. 

Fearful and self-suspicioua as I always feel, when I seem to see 
an error of judgment in Shakspeare, yet I can not reconcile the 
cool, and, as Warburton calls it, ' rational and consequential,' re- 
flection in these lines with the anonymousness, or the alarm, of 
this Crenlleman or Messenger, as he is called in other editions, 
lb. King's speech : — 

There's anch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason aan but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of hie will. 

Proof, as indeed all else is, that Shakspeare never intended us 
to see the King witli Hamlet's eyes ; though, I suspect, the 
managers have long done so, 
lb. Speech of Laertes: — 

To bell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil I 
Lsertes is a gaod character, but, &e. Waeburtos. 

Mercy on Warburton's notion of goodness '. Please to refer to 
the seventh scene of this act : — 
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I will do it ; 

And for this purpose I'll nncint my aword, &a. 

uttered by Laertes after the King's description of Hamlet ; — 

He beiog remiss, 
Most genei'0119, and free from all contriving-, 
Will not peruse the foils. 

Yet I acknowledge that Shakspeaie evidently wishes, as much as 
possible, to spare the character of Laertes, — to hrealt the extreme 
turpitude of his consent to become an agent and accomplice of 
the King's treachery ; — and to this end he re-introduces Ophelia 
at tbe close of this scene to aiTord a probable stimulus of passion 
in her brother. 

lb. sc. 6. Hamlet's capture by the pirates. This is almost the 
only play of Shakspeare, in which mere accidents, independent 
of all will, form an essential part of the plot ; — but here how ju- 
diciously in keeping with the character of the over-meditative 
Hamlet, ever at last determined by accident or by a fit of passion ? 

lb, sc. 7. Note how the Kinn; first aM'akens Laertes's vanity 
by praising the reporter, and then gratifies it by the report itself 
and finally points it by — 

Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envennm with hie envy I — 



Theobald's note from "Warhurton, who conjectures ' plethory.' 

I rather think that Shakspeare meant ' pleurisy,' but involved 

n it the thought of plethora, as supposing pleurisy to arise from 

,00 much blood ; otherwise I can not explain the following line — 



In a stitch in the side every one must have heaved a sigh that 
' hurt by easing,' 

yince writing the above I feel confirmed that ' pleurisy' is the 
right word ; for I find that in the old medical dictionaries the 
pleurisy ia often called the ' plethory,' 
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That Laertes might be excused in some degree for not cooling, 
the Act concludes with the affecting death of Ophelia, — who in 
the beginning lay like a little projection of land into a lake or 
stream, covered with spray-flowers, quietly reflected in the quiet 
■waters, but at length is undermined or looselied, and becomes a 
fairy isle, and aftcrabrief vagrancy sinlwj(tmost without an eddy ! 

Act V. sc. 1. 0, the rich contrast between the Clowns and 
Hamlet, as t\vo extremes ! Ton see in the former the mockery 
of logic, and a traditional wit valued, like truth, for its antiquity, 
and treasured up, like a tune, for use. 

lb. sc. 1 and 2. Shakspeare seems to mean all Hamlet's char- 
acter to he brought together before his final disappearance from 
the scene; — his meditative excess in the grave-diggiag, his yield- 
ing to passion with Laertes, his love for Ophelia blazing out, his 
tendency to generalize on aD occasions in the dialogue with 
Horatio, his fine gentlemanly manners with Ogrick, and his and 
Shakspeare's own fondness for presentiment : 



NOTES ON llACBETR 

Macbeth stands in contrast throughout with Hamlet; in the 
manner of opening more especially. In the latter, there is a 
gradual ascent from the simplest forms of conversation to the 
language of impassioned intellect, — ^yet the intellect stilt remain- 
ing the seat of passion : in the former, the invocation is at once 
made to the imagination and the emotions connected therewith. 
Hence the movement throughout is the most rapid of all Shak- 
apeare's plays ; and hence also, with the exception of the disgust- 
ing passage of the Porter (z) (Act ii. sc. 3), which T dare pledge 
myself to demonstrate to be an interpolation of the actors, there 
is not, to the best of my remembrance, a single pun or play en 
words in tlie whole drama, {aa) 1 have previously given an an- 
swer to the thousand times repeated charge against Shakspeare 
upon the subject of his piiLiiiiiig, and I here merely mention the 
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fact of tlie absence oi'any puns in Macbeth, as justifying a candid 
doubt at least, whether even in these figures of speech and fanci- 
ful modifications of language, Shakspeare may not have followed 
rules and principles that merit and would stand the test of philo- 
sophic examination. And hence, also, there is an entire absence 
of comedy, nay, even of irony and philosophic contemplation iu 
Macbeth, — the play being wholly and purely tragic. For the 
sam cause there ore no rea=onmgs of equivocal molality, -which 
^\ ould have required a more leisurely state and a consequently 
greater activity of mmd —no aophistr} of sell delusion, — except 
only that previuuslj to the dreadlul act Macbeth mi "translates the 
recLihngs and ominous whispers of conscience into prudential and 
selfish re^soamgs and after the deed done the tenors of remorse 
into fear Irom external dancers — like dehrious men who run 
aw ay from the phantoms of their own brams or raised by terror 
to lage sfah the real ob|ect that is within their reach ; — ^whilst 
Lady Macbeth merely endeavors to reconcile his and her own 
Binkinsb of heart by anticipations of the worst and an affected 
biaiado in confronting them In all the rest Macbi-th's language 
is the crave utterance of the very heart conscience sick, even to 
the last faintinf,6 of moral death It is the ^ame in all the other 
characters The variety arises irom rage caused eier and anon 
b\ disrupt on of anxious thought and the qun,! tiaiisition of fear 
mio It 

In Hamlet and Macbeth the scene opens w ith superstition ; but 
in each it is not merelj different but opposite In the first it is 
connected with the best and hoKest feelings ; in the second with 
the shadowy, tiirbulent, and unsanctified cravings of the individ- 
ual will. Nor is the purpose the same ; in the one the object is 
to excite, whilst in the other it is to mark a mind ah eady excited 
Superstition, oi' one sort or another is natural to victorious gen 
erals ; the instances are too notorious to need mentionina; Theie 
is so much of chanco in warfare and such vast events are con 
nected with the acts of a singk mdmdnal — the repiesLntative 
in trith oi the efiorts d mjriads and ytt to the public inA 
doubtless to his own feel ngs the aggregate of all — thif the 
pripei temperament for generatmg or receivmg superstitions im 
pre=s,ions is natuialty produced Hope the master element of a 
(, mmanding genius meeting \(ith m active and combining in 
tellect, and an imagination of just thai degree of vividness which 
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disquiet" and impels the soul to try to realize its images, greatly 
increases the creative power of the mind ; and hence the imagea 
become a satisfying world of themselves, as is the case in every 
poet "ind original philosopher : — but hope fully gratified, and yet 
the elementary basis of the passion remaining, becomes fear ; and, 
indeed the general, who must often feel, even though he may 
hide it from his own consciousness, how large a share chance had 
in his successes, may very naturally be irresolute in a new scene, 
where he knows that all will depend on his own act and election. 
The Weird Sisters are as true a creation of Shakspeare's, as his 
Ariel itjd Caliban — taten fnnes and materializing witches being 
the tlements They are whollj difierent from any representation 
ot ■witches in the contemporary writers, and yet presented a suf- 
ficient evtemal re'semblance to the creatures of vulgar prejudice 
to act immediatelj on the audience Their character consists in 
the jmagmatii e d ticoi nected from the good ; they are the shad- 
ow} olscure and tearfully anomalous of physical nature, the law- 
less of huni'm nature — elemental avengers without sex or kin ; 



Hover ttro' the fog and filthy air. 

How much it were to be wished in playing Macbeth, that an 
attempt should be raade to introduce the flexile character-mask 
of the ancient pantomime ; — that Flaxman would contribute his 
genius to the embodying and making sensuously perceptible that 
of Shaispeare ! 

The style and rhythm of the Captain's speeches ia the second 
scene should be illustrated by reference to the interlude in Ham- 
let, in which the epic is substituted for the tragic, in order to 
make the latter be felt as the real-life diction. Ia Macbeth, the 
poet's object was to raise the mind at once to the high tragic 
tone, that the audience might be ready for the precipitate con- 
summation of guilt in the early part of the play. The true 
reason for the first appearance of the Witches is to strike the key- 
note of the character of the whole drama, as is proved by their 
re-appearance in the third scene, after such an order of the 
king's as estabhsbes their supernatural power of information. I 
say information, — for so it only is as to Glamis and Cawdor ; the 
' king hereafter' was still contingent, — stili in Macbeth's moral 
will ; although, if he should yield to the temptation, and thus 
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forfeit his free agency, the link of cause and effect more physico 
would then commence. I need not say, that the general idea 
is all that can be required from the poet, — not a scholastic logical 
consistency in all the parts so a& to meet metaphysical objectors. 
But ! how truly fehaks] erian is the opening ol Macbetli's char- 
acter given m the unpotsessedne s of Binquo s mind, wholly 
present to the present object — an unauUied unscarified mirror ! 
— And how strictly true to nature it ib that Banquo, and not 
Macbeth himself lirecta our notice to the cfiect produced on 
Macbetk s mm I rendtred ter ptable by pre-v ou'i i^lliance of the 
fancy with ambitious thoughts 

Cood % wl y d J eta t and aeem to feir 
Ibmga that do sound so fa:i ! 

And then, again, still unintroitivc, addresses the Witches : — 

r the name of truth, 
Are Tc fantnetieal, or that indeed 
Which outwaidlj ye ehowS 

Bajxquo'a questions are those of natural curiosity, — such as a 
girl would put after hearing a gipsy tell her school-fellow's for- 
tune ; — all perfectly general, or rather planless. But Macbeth, 
lost in thought, raises himself to speech only by the Witches being 
about to depart : — 

Stay, you imperf" t aj f ikc i t 11 n « more : — 

and all that follows is reasoning on a problem already discussed 
in his mind, — on a hope which he welcomes, and the doubts 
concerning the attainment of which 1 e wishes to have cleared 
up. Compare his eageme^s — the keen eje with which he has 
pursued the Witches' evanibh ng — 

Speak I charte j o i I 

with the easily satisfied mind of the self-uninterested Banquo — 



and then Macbeth 's earnest reply, — 

Into the air ; and what Beem'tJ corporal, melted 
As breath into the wicd. — ' Would they had stay'd I 
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la it too minute to notice the appropriateness of the simile ' as 
breath,' &c., in a cold climate ? 

Still again Banquo goes on woaderiug, like any common spec- 
Were such things here as wc do speak about ! 
whilst Macbeth persists in recurring to the self-concerning : — 

Your children shall be liihgs. 
San. You shall be ting. 
Macb. And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so 1 

So surely is the guilt in its germ anterior to the supposed cause, 
and immediate temptation 1 Before he can cool, the confirma- 
tion of the tempting half of the prophecy arrives and the con- 
catenating tendency of the imagination is fostered by the sudden 
coincidence : — 

Glamis and thane of Cawdor ; 
The greatest is behind. 

Oppose this to Baiiquo's simple siirpriBe : — 

What, can the devil speat true ? 

lb. Banquo's speech ; — 

That, trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the erowB, 

Besides tte thane of Cawdor. 

I doubt whether ' enkindle' has not another sense than that of 
' Btimulating ;' I mean of ' kind' and ' kin,' as when rabbits are 
said to ' kindle.' However, Macbeth no longer hears any thing 
ah extra : — 

Tito ttutbs iire told, 

Ab happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. 

Then in the necessity of recollecting himself — 

I thank you, gentlemen. 
Then he relapses into himself again, and every word of his solilo- 
quy shows the early birth-date of his guilt. He is all-powerful 
without strength ; he wishes the end, but is irresolute as to the 
means ; conscience distinctly warns him, and he lulls it imper- 
fectly :— 
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If diaoee vrfll hate me Hag, why, chaiiee may ccown mc 
Without my stir. 

Lost in the prospective of his guilt, he turns round alarmed lest 
others may suspect what is passing in his own mind, and in- 
stantly invents the lie of ambition : 

My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotlm ; — 

And immediately after pours forth the promising courtesies of a 
usurper in intention ; — 

Kind geutlemeu, your ptuos 
Are regiatcr'd where every day I ton 



lb. Macbeth's speech : — 



Warburton'B note, and substitution of ' feats' for ' fears.' 

Mercy on this most wilful ingenuity of blundering, which, nev- 
ertheless, was the very Warburton of Warburton — his inmost 
being ! ' Fears,' here, are present fear-striking objects, terriHlia 
adstantia. 

lb. EC. 4. ! the affecting beauty of the death of Cawdor, and 
the presenti mental speech of the king: — 

There's uo art 

To Sud the mind'fi construction in the iaee : 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust — 



on the entrance of the deeper traitor for whom Cawdor had made 
way I And here in contrast with Duncan's ' plenteous joys,' 
Macbeth has nothing but the common-places of loyalty, in which 
he hides himself with ' our duties.' Note the exceeding effort of 
Macbeth's addresses to the king, his reasoning on his allegiance, 
and then especially when a new difficulty, the designation of a 
successor, suggests a new crime. This, however, seems the first 
distinct notion, as to the plan of realizing his wishes ; and here, 
therefore, with great propriety, Macbeth's cowardice of his own 
VOL. IV H 
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oonacienee discloses itself. I always think there is something 
especially Shaksperian in Duncan's speeches throughout this 
scene, such pourings forth, such ahandonmenls, compared with 
the language of vulgar dramatists, whose characters seem to have 
made their speeches as the actors learn them. 
Ih, Duncan's speech : — 

Sons, kiusiueu, tliaues, 

And you wiioae places are the neav«st, kuow, 

We will eatablieh our estate upon 

Oui' eldest Malcolm, wkom we imrae hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberlaod : which honor must 

ITot unactompamed, invest him only ; 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservers. 

It is a fancy ; — but I can never read thi= and the lollowmg 
speeches of Macbeth, without involuntarilj thinking of the Mil 
tonic Messiah and Satan. 

lb. so. 5. Macbeth is described by Lady Macbeth so as at the 
same time to reveal her own character. Could he have every 
thing he wanted, he would rather have it innocentlj —ignorant 
as alas I how many of us are, that he who wishes a temporal 
end for itself does in truth will the means and hence the dan 
ger of indulging fancies. Lady Macbeth, like all m Shakspeare 
is a class individualized : — of high rank, left much alone and 
feeding herself with day-dreams of ambition she mistakes the 
courage of fantasy for the power of bearing thi, consenuences of 
the realities of guilt. Hers is the mock Jortituie of a mind de 
luded by ambition ; she shames her husband w ith a Bupeihuman 
audacity of fancy which she can not support but sinks in the 
1 dies in suicidal agony Hei 'speech — 



is that of one who had habitually familiarized her imagination to 
dreadful conceptions, and was trying to do so still more. Her 
invocations and requisitions are all the false efiorts of a mind ac- 
customed only hitherto to the shadows of the imagination, vivid 
enough to throw the every-day substances of life into shadow, hut 
never as yet brought into direct contact with their own corres- 
pondent realities. She evinces no womanly life, no wifely joy,f 
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at the return of lier husband, no pleased terror at the thought of 
his past dangers, whilst Macbeth bursts forth naturally — 

My dearest lo'e — 

and shrinks from the boldness with ■which she presents tis own 
thoughts to him. "With consunamate art she at first uses as in- 
centives the very circumstances, Duncan's coming to their house, 
&c. -which Macbeth's conscience would most probably have ad- 
duced to her as motives of abhorrence or repulsion. Yet Mac- 
beth is not prepared : 

We will speak further. 

lb, sc. 6. The lyrieal movement with which this scene opens, 
and the free and unengaged mind of Banquo, loving nature, and 
rewarded in the love itself, form a highly dramatic contrast with 
the labored rhythm ajid hypocritical over-much of Lady Mac- 
beth's welcome, in which you can not detect a ray of persona! 
feeling, but all is thrown upon the ' dignities,' the general duty. 

lb. sc. 7. Macbeth's speech : — 

We will proceed no furtlier ia this bosineas ; 
He hatli honor'd me of late -, and I Jiave bought 
Golden opinioafl from all sorts of people, 
Which woiild be wore now in their newest glow, 



Note the inward pangs and warnings of conscience interpreted 
into prudential reasonings. 

Act ii, sc, 1. Banquo's speech ; — 

A heavy siommoDS lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me tlie euraed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose. 

The disturbance of an innocent soul by pamfiil suspicions of 
another's guilty intentions and wishes, and fear of the cursed 
thoughts of sensual nature. 

lb, sc. 2. Now that the deed is done or doing — now that the 
first reality commences. Lady Macbeth shrinks. The most sim- 
ple sound strikes terror, the most natural consecinences are horri- 
ble, whilst previously every thing, however awful, appeared a. 
mere trifle ; conscience, which before had been hidden to Mac- 
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both in selfish and prudential fears, now rushes in upon him in 
her own veritable person : 

Metliougbt I heard a Toioe cry — Sleep an more ! 

I oould not aaj Aiueo. 
Wlen ttey did aay, God Heea ub 1 

And Bee the novelty given to the raost familiar images by a new 
state of feeling. 

lb. sc. 3. This low soliloquy of the Porter and his few speeches 
afterwards, I believe to have been written for the mob by some 
other hand, perhaps with Shakspeare's consent ; and that finding 
it take, he with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise employed, 
just interpolated the words — 

m devil-porter it no further : i had Oiought to have let in some of all 
profeeaione, that go the primrose way to th' everlasting bonfire. 

Of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being of Shak- 

Act iii. so. 1. Compare Macbeth's mode of working on the 
murderers in this place with Schiller's mistaken scene between 
Butler, Devereux, and Macdonald in Wallensteia (Part ii. act iv. 
sc. 2). The comic was wholly out of season. Shakspeare never 
introduces it, but when it may react on the tragedy by harmo- 
nious contrast. 

lb, sc. 2. Macbeth's speech : — 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
Id the affliction of these terrible drearoB 
That Bhaie us nightly. 

Ever and ever mistaking the anguish of conscience for iears of 
selfishness, and thus as a punishment of that selMmess, plung- 
ing still deeper in guilt and ruin. 

lb. Macbeth's speech : — 

Be innoeect of the knowledge, deai'est ohuob. 
Till thou applaud the deed. 

This is Macbeth's sympathy with his own feelings, and his 
mistaking his wife's opposite state, 
lb. sc. 4. 

Macb. It will have blood, they say ; blood wiU have blood : 
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Stonea have been known to move, and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relatione, have 
By mfiggot-pies, and choughs, and roots, brought forth 
The aeeret'st man of blood. 

The deed is done; but Macbeth receives no comfort, no addi- 
tional security. He has by guilt torn himself live-asunder from 
nature, and is, therefore, himself in a preternatural state : no 
wonder, then, that he is incliaed to superstition, and laith in the 
unknown of signs and tokens, and superhuman agencies. 

Act iv. sc. 1. 

Len. Tis two or three, raj lord, that bring you word, 

Macduff is fled to England. 
Macb. Fled to England ? 

The acme of the avenging conscience. 

lb. sc. 2. This scene, dreadful as it is, is stiU a relief, because 
a variety, because domestic, and therefore soothing, as associated 
■with the only real pleasures of life. The conversation between 
Lady Macduff and her child heightens the pathos, and is prepar- 
atory for the deep tragedy of their assassination. Shakspeare's 
fondness for children is everywhere shown ; — in Prince Arthur, 
in King John ; in the sweet scene in the "Winter's Tale between 
Hermione and her son ; nay, even in honest Evans's examina- 
tion of Mrs. Pago's school-boy. To the objection that Shakspeare 
wounds thp moral sense by the unsubdued, undisguised description 
of the most hateful atrocity — ^that he tears the feelings without 
mercy, and even outrages the eye itself -with scenes of insupport- 
able horror — I, omitting Titus Andronicus, as not genuine, and 
excepting the scene of G-loster's blinding in Lear, answer boldly 
in the name of Shakspeare, not guilty. (5i) 

lb. EC. 3, Malcolm's speech : — 

Better Macbeth, 
Than aueh a one to reign. 

The moral is— the dreadful effects even on the best minds of 
the Eoul-sickening sense of insecurity. 

lb. How admirably Macduff's grief is in harmony with the 
whole play 1 It rends, not dissolves, the heart, ' The tune of it 
goes manly,' Thus is Shakspeare always master of himself and 
of his subject, — a genuine Proteus ;—- we see all things in him, as 
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images in. a calm lake, most distinct, most acctirate, — only more 
splendid, more glorified. This is correctness in the only philo- 
sophical sense. But he requires your sympathy and your sub- 
mission ; you must have that recipiency of moral impression 
■without -which the purposes and ends of tlie drama would he 
frustrated, and the abaeuce of which demonstrates an utter want 
of all imagination i. deadness to that necessary pleasure of being 
innocently — shall I aj d 1 d d — or rather, drawn away from 
ourselves to the n f lit thought in harmonious sounds. 

Happy he, who n nly n th public theatre, but in the labors 
of a profession, n 1 u d tl 1 ght of his own hearth, still car- 
ries a heart so pi u fa ght 

Alas for Macl th n m 11 s inward with him; he has no 
more prudential prospective reasonings. His wife, the only being 
who could have had any seat in his affections, dies ; he puts on 
despondency, the final heart-armor of the wretched, and would 
fain think every thing shadowy and unsubstantial, as indeed all 
things are to those whc can not regard them as symbols of good- 
Out, out, bi'ief candle I 

Life's but a walMng ebadow ; a poor player, 

Tbat struts and frets hts hour upon the ets^e. 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 

ToU by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 



NOTES ON THE WINTER'S TALE. 

Although, on the whole, this play is exquisitely respondent 
to its title, and even in the fault I am about to mention slill a 
winter's tale ; yet it seems a mere indolence of the gieat bard 
not to have provided in the oracular response (Act ii sc 2) some 
ground for Hermi one's seeming death and fifteen years' voluntary 
concealment. This might have been easily effected by some ob- 
scure sentence of the oracle, as for example ; — 

'Nor fihall ha ever recover an heir, if he have a wife before that recovery.' 

The idea of this delightful drama is a genuine jealousy of dis- 
position, and it should be immediately followed by the perusal of 
Othello, which is the direct contrast of it in every particular. For 
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jealousy is a vice of the mind, a culpable tendency of the tem- 
per, having certain well-ltnown and well-defined effects smd con- 
comitants, all of which are visible in Leontes, and, I boldly say, 
not one of which marks its presence in Othello ; — such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness 
to snatch at proofs ; secondly, a gtossness of conception, and a 
disposition to degrade the object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and images, thirdly, a sense of shame of his own feelings exhib- 
ited in a solitary moodiness of humor, ajid yet from the violence 
of the passion forced to utter itself, and therefore catching occa- 
sions to ease the mind by amhiguities, equivoques, by talking to 
those who can not, and who are known not to be able to, under- 
stand what is said to them, — in short, by soliloquy in the form 
of dialogue, and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary man- 
ner ; fourthly, a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of duty ; and lastly, and im- 
mediately, consequent on this, a spirit of selfisli viudicLivenesa. 

Act i, sc. 1-2. 

Observe the easy style of chitchat between Camillo aiid Arch- 
idamus as contrasted with the elevated diction on the introduc- 
tion of the kings and Hermione in the second scene : and how 
admirably Polixenes' obstiiiate refusal to Leontes to stay — 

There ia no tongue that moves ; none, ooce i' tlie world 

So soon ae yours, oould win me ;— 
prepares for the effect produced by his afterwards yielding to Her- 
mione ; — which is, nevertheless, perfectly natural from mere cour- 
tesy of sex, and the exhaustion of the wiJl by former efforts of 
denial, and well calculated to set in nascent action the jealousy 
of Leontes. This, when once excited, is unconsciously increased 
by Hermione : — 

Yet, good dead, Leontes, 
I love tbee not ajar o' the clock beMnd 
What lady she her lord ; — 

Liccompanied, as a good actress ought to represent it, by an ex- 
pression and recoil of apprehension that she had gone too far. 

At my reqncst, he would not ; — 
The first working of the jealous fit ; — 
Too hot. too hot:— 
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The moitiid tendeacy of Leontes to iay hold of the merest tri- 
fles, and his grossness immediately afterwards — 
Paddling palms and pinching fingers ; — 
followed hy his strange loss of self-control in his dialogue with the 
little hoy. 

Act iii, sc. 2. Paulina's speech . 

That tliou betraj'dat 'PoliseneB, 'twaa notMng ; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inoonstant, 
And daraaable ingrateful. — 

Theobald reads ' soul.' 

I think the original word is Shakspeare's. 1, My ear feels it 
to be Shaksperian ; 2. The involved grammar is Shaksperian ; 
— ' show thee, heing a fool naturally, to have improved thy folly 
hy inconstancy ;' 3. The alteration is most flat, and un-Shaks- 
perian. As to the grossness of the abuse — she calls him ' gross 
and foolish' a few lines below. 

Act iv. fic. 2. Speech of Autolycus ; — 

For the life to eome, I sleep out the thought of it. 

Fine as this is, and delicately characteristic of one who had 
lived and been reared in the best society, and had been precipi- 
tated from it by dice and drahbing ; yet still it strikes against my 
feelings as a note out of tune, and as not coalesoijig with that 
pastoral tint which gives such a charm to this act. It is too 
Macbeth-like in the ' snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.' 

Ih. sc. 3. Perdita's speech ; — 

From Dis'e wagon 1 dalfodils. 

An epithet is wanted here, not merely or chiefly for the metre, 
hut for the balance, for the sesthetic logic. Perhaps, 'golden' 
was the word which would set off the ' violets dim.' 

lb. 



And tie rathe prim. 
Perdita's speech : — 
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(n Florizel.) 
I kild you, what would eome of this, Beae«cli you, 
Of your own state take care : thie dream of mine, 
Being awake, Til queen it no inch fartliEr, 
But milk iny ewea, and weep. 

how more tlian. exq^uisite is this whole speech I^And that 
profound nature of noble pride and grief venting themselves in a 
momentary peevishness of resentment toward Florizel ; — 

Wilt please you, Sir, be gone I 

lb. Speech of Autolycus ; — 

Let me have no lying; it beooraee none but tradesmen, and they often 
give uB soldiers the lie ; but we pay them for it in stamped com, not stab- 
bing steel ; — therefore tbey do not give ns the lie. 

As we pay them, they, therefore, do not give it us. 



NOTES ON" OTHELLO. 

Act i. sc. 1. 

Admieable is the preparation, so truly and peculiarly Shak- 
sperian, in the introduction of Eoderigo, as the dupe on whom 
lago shall first exercise his art, and in so doing display his own 
character. Roderigo, without any fixed principle, hut not with- 
out the moral notions and sympathies with honor, which his 
rank and connections had hung upon him, is already well fitted 
and predisposed for the purpose ; for very want of character and 
strength of passion, like wind loudest in an empty house, consti- 
tute his character. The first three hnes happily state the nature 
and foundation of the friendship between him and lago, — the purse, 
— aa also the contrast of Hoderigo's intemperance of mind with 
lago's coolness, — tlie coolness of a preconceiving experimenter. 
The mere language of protestation — 

If ever I did dream of euoh a matter, abhor me,— 

which falling in with the associative link, 
continuation of complaint — 
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Thou toU'at me, thovi didst hold bim ia thy hate — 

elicits at length a true feeling oi lago s mind, the dread of con- 
tempt habitual to those, who enpoiirage m themselves, and have 
their keenest pleasure in the etpresiion of contempt for others, 
Ohserve lago's high self opTnion. and the moral, that a wicked 
man will employ real feehnp as well a" assume those most alien 
from, his own, as instruments of his purposes ; — 

■ — ■ And, by the faith of man, 
I know my place, I am iFocth do worse ft place. 

I think Tyrwhitt's reading of ' life' for ' wife' — 
A fellow almoat dama'd ia a fair vafe — 
the true one, as fitting to lago's contempt for whatever did not 
display power, and that intellectual power. In what follows, let 
the reader feel how hy and through the glass of two passions, 
disappointed vanity and envy, the very vices of which, he is com- 
plaining, are made to act upon him as if they were so many 
excellences, and the more appropriately, hecause cunning is al- 
ways admired and wished for by minds conscious of inward 
weakness ; — but they act only by half, like music on an inatten- 
tive auditor, swelling the thoughts which prevent him from lis- 
tening to it. 

lb. 

Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can natj 't thus. 

Koderigo turns off to Othello ; and here comes one, if not the 
only, seeming justification of our blackamoor or negro Othello. 
Even if we supposed this an uninterrupted tradition of the theatre, 
and that Shakspeare himself, from want of scenes, and the ex- 
perience that nothing could he made too marked for the senses of 
his audience, had practically sanctioned it, — would this prove 
aught eonceming his own intention as a poet for all ages ? Can 
we imagine him so utterly ignorant as to make a barbarous negro 
plead royal birth, — at a time, too, when negroes were not known 
except as slaves ? — As for lago's language to Brahantio, it im- 
plies merely that OtheUo was a Moor, that is, black. Though 
I think the rivalry of Eoderigo sufficient to account for his wil- 
ful confusion of Moor and Hegro, — yet, even if compelled to give 
tliis up, I should think it only adapted for the acting of the day. 
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and should coinpiain of an enormity built on a single word, in 
direct contradiction to lago's ' Barbary horse.' Besidee, if we 
could in good earnest believe Shakspeare ignorant of the distinc- 
tion, still why should we adopt one disagreeable possibility in- 
stead of a ten times greater and more pleasing probability ? It is 
a common error to mistake the epithets applied by the dramatis 
persona to each other, as truly descriptive of what the'audience 
ought to see or know. No doubt Desdemona saw Othello's vis- 
age in his mind ; yet, as we are constituted, and most surely as 
an English audience was disposed in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it would be something monstrous to conceive this 
beautiful Venetian girl falling in love with a veritable negro. It 
would argue a disproportionateness, a want of balance, in Desde- 
mona, which Shakspeare does not appear to have in the least 
contemplated. 

lb, Brabantio's speech ; — 

Tiiis aeoideDt ia not unlike my dr«ftm ; — 

The old careful senator, being caught careless, transfers his 
caution to his dreaming power at least, 
lb. lago's speech ; — 

— For their souls, 
ADother of his fathom thej have not, 
Tolead their buaioesa :— 

The forced praise of Othello followed by the bitter hatred of 
him in this speech 1 And observe how Brabantio's dream pre- 
pares for his recurrence to the notion of philters, and how both 
prepare for carrying ou the plot of the arraignment of Othello on 
this ground. 

lb. sc. 2. 

0th. "Fis better as it ia. 

How well these few words impress at the outset the truth of 
Othello's ovra character of himself at the end — ' that he was not 
easily wrought I' His self-government centra-distinguishes him 
throughout from Leontes. 
lb. Othello's speech : — 

— AMd my demerita 
May speak, unboimetttd — 

The argument in Theobald's note, where ' and bonnetted' is 
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suggested, goes on tlie assumption that Sliaispeare could not use 
the same word differently in different places ; whereas I stould 
conclude, that as in the passage in Lear the word is employed in 
its direct meaning, so here it is used metaphorically ; and this is 
confirmed by what has escaped the editors, that it is not ' I,' but 
' my demerits' that may speak unbonnetted, — without the sym- 
bol of a petitioning interior, 
lb. Othello's speech : — 

Pleaee your grace, my ancient; 
A man be is of honeaty and tniat ; 
To bis coaveyaDoe I assign my wife. 

Compare this with the behavior of Leontes to his true friend 
Camillo. 



Era. Look to hev, Moor ', t&ve a quick eye to sec ; 
Sbe baa decciv'd her father, and may tbee. 
Oth. My life upon her faith. 

In real life, how do we look back to little speeches as preseati- 
mental of, or contrasted with, an affecting event ! Even so, 
Shakspeare, as secure of being read over and over, of becoming a 
family-friend, provides this passage for hia readers, and leaves it 
to them. 

lb. lago's speech : — 

Virtue ! a fig 1 tis in ourselves, that we are thus, or thua, &a. 

This speech comprises the passionless character of lago. It is 
all will in intellect ; and therefore he is here a bold partisan of a 
truth, but yet of a truth converted into a falsehood by the ab- 
sence of all the necessary modifications caused by the frail nature 
of man. And then comes the last sentiment : — 

p unbitt«d lusts, whereof I take 



Here is the true Ia?oi=m of alas ! how m.any I Note lago's 
pride of masttry m the repetition of ' Go, make money I' to his 
anticipated dupe even stronger than his love of lucre : and when 
Koderigo IS completely won — 



I am chang'd I'll go Bell all my knd — 
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when the effect has been fully produced, the repetition of 
triiuTiph — 

Go to ; farewell ; put money enough in your purse 1 

Tl c leniainder — lago b solil quy — m n an 

tm,le3B nial gTutj — howa'wfuli law h 

bwel to bpar the divuie imag h h n 

teadj view — ior the lonelj gaz b il a d 

nly not quite devil —and yet ^ h h & ak p ha 

attempted an 1 executed withou d gu 
Dr Johnbon has remarked tha tt 
render the Othello a regular traget y b 
%\ lUi the imval of Othellt m 
jvecedme; act into the form ol narration 
to letern me ■whether such a change v 
an lmpro^ement — nay (to throw down the glove with a full 
challenge) whether the tragedy inould or not by such an ar- 
rangement bi,oome more regular — that is mort consonant with 
the rules dictated by universal reason on the true common-sense 
cf mankind in its application to the partictdat case. For in all 
acts of judgment it can never be too f II d nd 

scarcely too often repeated that rules am nd a d 

consoquently that the end must be det rm d a d nd I 

before it can be known what the rules a h b N w 

from a certam species of drama propo=in. f h m 

plishment of certam ends — these partly f h d a f 

the species itself but m part likewise forced upon the dramatist 
by aci-idental circumstances beyond his power to remove or con- 
tiol — three rules have been abstracti.d — n other words, the 
means most conducive to the attamment of the proposed ends 
have been generalized and prescribed undei the names of the 
three unities — the umty of time the tmity of place, and the 
uiutj ot action — which last w ould perhaps have been as appro- 
piiately as well as more mtolhgibly entitledtheunity of interest. 
"W ith this last the present quest on has no immediate concern : 
in fact its conjunction with the fonnei two ls a mere delusion of 
V, 01 is It IS not properly a rule but m it=elf the great end not 
only of the Irama but of the epic poem the Ij-ric ode, of all poe- 
try, down to the cMidle^flame cone ol an epigram , — nay of poesy 
in general, as the proper generie term inclusive of all the fine arts 
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as its species. But of the unities of time and place, which alone are 
entitled to the name of rules, the history of their origin will he their 
best criterion. You might take the Greek chorus to a pla<?e hut 
you could not bring a place to them without as palpable an equi 
voque as bringing Biraam wood to Macbeth at Dunsmane It 
was the same, though in a less degree, with regard to the unit\ 
of time ; — the positive fact, not for a moment removed Jiom the 
senses, the presence, I mean, of the same identical chorus was a 
continued measure of time ;— 4nd although the imagmatiou may 
supersede perception, yet it must be granted to be an imperlection 
— however easily tolerated — to place the two in broad contradic 
tion to each other. In truth, it is a mere accident of terms for 
the Trilogy of the Oreek theatre was a drama in three acts and 
notwithstanding this, what stiange contrivances as to place there 
are in the Aristophanic Frogs, Besides, if the lawol mere actual 
perception is once violated — as it repeatedly is even in the dreek 
tragedies — why is it more diiBcult to imagine three hours to be 
three years than to be a whole day and night ? 
Act ii. 8C. 1. 

Observe in how many ways Othello is made, first, our acquaint- 
ance, then our friend, tten the object of our anxiety, before the 
deeper interest is to be approached I 
lb, 

Mont. But, good lieutenant, is youi" general wiv'd! 
Cas. Most fortimately : he hath achicv'd a maid 
That paragons deBcriptior, nod wild feme ; 
One that escels the quirks of blazoniag pens, 
And, in the essential vesture of creation. 
Does beoi' all exeellenoy. 

Here is Oassio's warm-hearted, yet perfectly disengaged, praise 
of Desdemona, and sympathy with the 'most fortunately' wived 
Othello; — and yet Oassio is an enthusiastic admirer, almost a 
worshipper, of Desdemona. 0, that detestable code that excel- 
lence can not be loved in any form that is female, but it must 
needs be selfish ! ■ Observe Othello's 'honest,'-and Cassio's 'bold' 
lago, and Cassio's full guileless-hearted wishes for the safety and 
love-raptures of Othello and 'the divine Desdemona.' And also 
note the exquisite circumstance of Cassio's kissing lago's wife, 
as if it ought to be impossible that the dullest auditor should not 
feel Cassio's religious love of Desdemona's purity. lago's 
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are the sneers which a proud had intellect feeb towards wonien, 
and expresses to a wife. Surely it ought to be considered a very 
exalted compliment to wonien, that all the sarcasms on them in 
Shakspeare are put in the mouths of villains, 
lb. 

Dei. I am not merry ; but I do beguile, &e. 

The struggle of courtesy in Dcsdemona to abstract her attention. 



{logo, Hstife), He takes hcp by the palm i Ay, well said, whisper ; with 
as little a web es this, will I ensnare as great a fly as Casaio. Ay, smile 
upon her, do, &/i. 

The importance given to trifles, and made fertile by the villany 
of the observer. 

Ih. lago's dialogue vrith Roderigo : 

This is the rehearsal on the dupe of the traitor's intentions on 
Othello. 

lb. lago's soliloquy : — 

But partly led to diet my repenge, 
For that I do suspect the luaty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my seat. 

This thought, originally by lago's own confession a mere 
suspicion, is now ripening, and gnaws his base nature as his 
own ' poisonous mineral' is about to gnaw the noble heart of his 
general, 

lb. sc. 3, Othello's speech: — 

I know, lago. 

Thy honesty and love doth minee this matter, 

Making it light to Caeaio. 

Honesty and love I Ay, and who but the reader of the play could 
think otherwise ? 

lb. lago's soliloquy : — 

And what's he then that says — I phiy the villain ! 
"When this advice is free I give, and honest, 
Probable to thiobing, and, indeed, the course 
To win the Moor again. 

He is not, you see, an absolute fiend ; or, at least, he wishes to 
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Aoti 


m. sc. 3. 

Bes. Before Emilia here, 
I give tta warrant of tMs plaoe. 


The 
lb. 


over-zeal of innocence in Desdemo»a. 

OtK If Bhe be £tlse, 0, tbeo, heaven moeka itself 1 
m not believe it. 



Divine ! The effect of innocence and the better 



.jEmil. Why, the wrong is but a wi'ong i' the world ; and having the 
world for your labor, 'tis a wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right. 

Warburfon's note, 

"What any other man, who had learning enough, might have 
quoted as a, playful and witty illustration of his remarks against 
the Calvinistic thesis, Warburton gravely attributes to Shakspeare 
as intentional ; and this, too, in the mijuth of a lady's woman I 

Act V. last scene. Othello's speech : — 

Of one, whoso hand, 

Like the baae Indiatt, threw h pearl away 
Richer than all hia tribe, &e 

Theobald's note from Warburton 

Thus it is for no-poets to comment on the gieatest of poets I 
To make Othello say that he, who had Inlled his wife, was like 
Herod who killed Mariamne '^0, how many beauties, in this 
one line, were impenetrable to the svei thought- aw arming, but 
idealess, "Warburton I Othello wishes to etcuse himself on the 
score of ignorance, and yet not to excuse himself, — to excuse him- 
self by accusing. This struggle of feeling is finely conveypd in 
the word ' base,' which is appLed to the rude Indian, not in his 
own character, but as the momentary representative of Othello's. 
' Indian' — for I retain the old reading — means American, a sav- 
age in genere. 

Finally, let me repeat that Othello does not kill Desdemona in 
jealousy, but in a conviction forced upon him by the almost 
superhuman art of lago, such a conviction as any man would and 
must have entertained who had believed la.go's honesty as Otheilo 
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counterp k m m sa tifi h 

absolu IS ss d h ss 

ciirtam drops, which do we pity the moat . 

Es^remtiin hunc . There axe three powers : — Wit, 

which dibcovers partial likeness hidden in general diversity; 
suhtlety, w hich discovers the diversity concealed in general ap- 
parent sameness , — and profundity, which discovers an essential 
unity uuder all the semhlances of difference. 

Give to a suhtle man fancy, and he is a wit ; to a deep man 
imagination, and he is a philosopher. Add, again, pleasurahle 
sensibility in the threefold form of sympathy with the interesting 
in morals, the impressive in form, and the harmonious in sound, 
— and you have the poet. 

But combine all, — wit, subtlety, and fancy, with profundity, 
imagination, and moral and physical susceptibility of the 
pleasurable, — and let the object of action be man universal ; 
and we shall have — 0, rash prophecy I say, rather, we have — a 
Sbakspeare ' 

NOTES ON BEN JONSON. 

It wmjld be amusing to collect out of our dramatists from 
Elizabeth to Chaxles I. prooft of the manners of the times. One 
striking symptom of general coarseness of manners, which may 
co-exist with great refinement of morals, aa, alas 1 vice vei'sa, is 
to be seen in the very frequent allusions to the olfactories with 
their moat disgusting stimulants, and these, too, in the conversa- 
tiSr of virtuous ladies. This would not appear so strange to one 
■vmo had been on terms of familiarity with Sicilian and Italian 
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women of rank i and bad as they may, too many of them, actu- 
ally be, yet I donht not that the extrenie grossness of theii lan- 
guage has impressed many an Englishman of the present era 
with far darker notions than the same language would have pro- 
duced in the mind of one of Elizabeth's or James's courtiers. 
Those who have read Shakspeare only, complain of occasional 
groBsness in his plays ; but compare him with his contemporaries, 
and the inevitable conviction, is that of the exquisite purity of his 
imagination. 

The observation I have prefixed to the Volpone is the key to 
the faint interest which these noble efforts of intellectual power 
excite, with the exception of the fragment of the Sad Shepherd ; 
because in that piece only is there any character with whom you 
can morally sympathize. On the other hand. Measure for Meas- 
ure is the only play of Shakspeare's in which there are not some 
one or more characters, generally many, whom you follow with 
affectionate feeling. For I confes.s that Isabella, of all Shak- 
speare's female characters, pleases me the least ; and Measure 
for Measure is, indeed the only one of his genuine works, which 
is painful to me. 

Let me not conclude this remark, however, without a thankftil 
acknowledgment to the manes of Ben Jonson, that the more I 
study his writings, I the more admire them ; and the more my 
study of him resemhles that of an ancient classic, in the mmutim 
of his rhythm, metre, choice of words, forms of connection, and so 
forth, the more numerous have the points of my admiration be- 
come, I may add, too, that both the study and the admiration 
can not but be disinterested, for to expect therefrom any advan- 
tage to the present drama would be ignorance. The latter is 
utterly heterogeneous from the drama of the Shaksperian age, 
with a diverse object and contrary principle. The one was to 
present a model by imitation of real life, taking from real life all 
that in it which it ought to be, and supplying the rest ;— ^the other 
is to copy what is, and as it ia, — at best a tolerable, but most 
frequently a bluadering, copy. In the former the difference was 
an essential element ; in the latter an involuntary defect. We 
should think it strange, if a tale in dance were announced, and 
the actors did not dance at all ; — and yet such is modem comedy. 
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WHALLEY'S PREFACE. 



But Johnson was soon seosible, liow inoonsiatent this medley of names 
and manners was in reason and nature ; and with bow little propriety it 
TOuld ever have a place in a legitimate and jnet picture of real life. 

But did Johnson reflect that the very essence of a play, the 
very language in which it is wi-itten. is a fiction to which all the 
parts must conform ? Surely, Greek manners in English Bhould 
bo a still grosser improhahility than a (Jteek name transferred to 
English manners. Ben's personcs are too often not characters, 
but derangements ; — ^the hopeless patients of a mad-doctor rather, 
— exhibitions of folly betraying itself in spite of existing reason 
and prudence. He not poetically, but painfully exaggerates 
every trait ; that is, not by the drollery of the circumstance, hut 
by the excess of the originating feeling. 

But to thie we might reply, that far from being thought to build his oliar- 
aoters upon abstract ideas, he was really aeoused of representing particu- 
lar persons then esiating ; and that even those eharaoters which appear to 
be the most exaggerated, are said to hayo had their reapeetiye archetypes 
in natui-e and life. 

This degrades Jonson into a libeller, instead of justifying him 
as a dramatic poet. iVbw quod verimi est, sed qttod verisitnile, 
is the dramatist's rule. At all events, the poet who chooses 
transitory manners, ought to content himself with transitory 
praise. If his object be reputation, he ought not to expect fame. 
The utmost he can look ibrwards to, is to be quoted by, and to 
enliven the writings of, an antiquarian. Pistol, !Nym, and id 
genus omne, do not please us as characters, but are endured as 
fantastic creations, foils to the native wit of Falstaff. — I say wit 
emphatically ; for this character bo often extolled as the master- 
piece of humor, neither contains, nor was meant to contain, any 
humor at all. 



WHALLEY'S LIFE OF JONBON. 

It is to the honor of Jonson'a judgment, that the greatest poet of our no- 
iinit had the same opinion of Donne's genius and wit ; and hath preserved 
part of him from perishing, ty patting his thoughts and satire into moderii 
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Videlicet Pope ! 

He said further to Drummond, Shakspeare wanted art, 
aanaa ; for in one of hia plajs he brought in a number of men, sajing they 
had Buffered shipwreck iu Bohemia, where is do aea near by a hundred 
miles. 

I HAVE often thought Shakspeare justified in this seeming 
auaehronism. In Pagan times a single name of a German king- 
dom might well he supposed to comprise a hundred miles more 
than at present. The truth is, these notes of Drummond's are 
more disgraceful to himself than to Jonson. It would be easy 
to conjecture how grossly Jonson must have heen misunderstood 
and what he had said in jest, as of Hippocrates, interpreted in 
earnest. But this is characteristic of a Scotchman ; he has no 
notion of a. jest, unless you tell him — " This is a joke !" — and 
stiO less of that finer shade of feeling, the half-and-half, in -which 
Englishmen naturally delight. 



Epilogue. 



EVERT MAS' OUT OP HIS HUMOR. 
The throat of war be stopt within her land, 



TrRTLE-rooTED is a pretty word, a very pretty word ; pray, 
what does it mean ? Doves, I presume, are not dancers ; and 
the other sort of turtle, land or sea, green-fat or hawkshill, would, 
I should suppose, succeed better ia slow minuets than in the brisk 
rondillo. In one sense, to he sure, pigeons and ring-doves cOuld 
not dance but with eclat — a claw ? 



POETASTER 

Light ! I salute thee, but with wounded nerves, 
Wishing thy golden splendor pitchy darkness. 

There is no reason to suppose Satan's address t» the sun in 
the Paradise Lost, more than a mere coincidence with these lines ; 
but were it otherwise, it would be a fine instance, what u 
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interest a great genius pays in borrowing. It would not be dif- 
ficult to give a detailed psychological proof from tliese constant 
outbursts of anxious self-assertion, that Jonson was not a genius, 
a creative power. Subtract that one thing, and you may safely 
aecuranlate on his name all other excellences of a capacious, 
vigorous, agile, and richly-stored intellect. 
Act i. so, 1, 

Ovid, While slaves be false, fathers hai'd, and bawda be whorisli — 

The roughness aoticcd by Theobald and Whalley, may be cured 
by a simple transposition :— ^ 

While fathers bard, sIstcb false, aad bawds be whorish. 



Crisp. O — ublatraD t — fuvibuad — fstuate — streauous. 

It would form an interesting essay, or rather series of essays, 
in a periodical work, were all the attempts to ridicule new 
phrases brought together, the proportion observed of words ridi- 
culed which have been adopted, and are now common, such as 
strenuous, conscious, &c., and a trial made how far any grounds 
can be detected, so that one might determine beforehand whether 
a word was invented under the conditions of assimilability to 
our language or not. Thus much is certain, that the ridiculers 
■were as often wrong as right ; and Shakspeare himself could not 
prevent the naturalization o£ accommodation, ri 
or Swift the gross abuse even of the word idea. 



FALL OF SEJANUS. 

Arr-untiits. The came Tiberius, 
I hope, will keep, howe'et he bath foregon 
The digQitj and power, 

SiKiw. Sure, while ho hves. 

Arr. And dead, it eomes to Drusns. Sli 
To the brave issue of Gerniamcus ; 
And they are three : too many (ha !) for hi 
To have a plot upon ) 

Sil. I do not know 
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The heart of his designs ; but, sure, their face 
Looks farther than the present. 

Arr. By the gods, 
If I coaM guess lie had but such a thought, 
My aword should oleave him. dowD, cfcc. 

The anachronic mixture i:. this Arruntius of the Homau re- 
publican,- to whom Tiberius . ,, ■'.;/_' j ..^j'^iated as much a tyrant 
as Sejanus with his James-an'3.- Charles- the-First zeal for legiti- 
macy of descent in this passage, is anmsing. Of our great names 
Milton was, I think, the first who could properly be called a re- 
publican. My recollections of Buchanan's works are too fjijnt to 
enable me to judge whether the historian is not a fair exception. 

Act ii. Speech of Sejanus : — 

Adultery I it is tlie lightest ill 
I will commit. A race of wioted acts 
Shall flew ont of my angw, aod o'erspread 
The world's wide face which do posterity 
■^hall e ei approve oui j et keep silent .Sc 

The more we reflect and e\amine eviinme and reflect Iht 
more astonished shall wi, be at the immense supenoritj ol bhak 
speare over his contemporiries —and jet what contempoiariea ' 
— giant miuds indeed Think of Joiison a erudition and the 
lorce ot learned authority in that age and jet m no genuine 
part of 'Shakspeire s works is there to be foun 1 auch aji ibsurd 
rant and ventriloquism as this and too toe many other paBsagts 
ferruminated bj Jonaon from iseneca s trtgediea and the writings 
of the later Eoman'' I call it ventriloquism beuause bejan is is 
a puppet out ol which the poet inakes his own loice appear to 

Act. V. Scene of the sacriiico to Fortune. This scene is un- 
speakably irrational. To beheve, and yet to scoff at, a present 
miracle is little less than impossible. Sejanus should have been 
made to suspect priestoralt and a secret conspiracy against Mm. 



This admirable, indeed, but yet more wonderful than admi- 
rable play, is from the fertility and vigor of invention, character, 
language, and sentiment, the strongest proof, how impossible it 
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is to keep up any pleasurable interest in a tale, in which there 

is no goodness of heart in any of the prominent characters. 

After the third act, this play hecomes not a dead, hut a painful, 

weight oji the feeling* Zeluco ii an instan'> of the =am' truth. 

B d h dm other 

p h p h d the 

tt w n ad h ra te . Tn 

hpM) ■wh y mstnefid often 

m k d h h wh ■« p hie to 

p m p him m d ghtful 



This is to my feelings the most entertaining of old Ben's 
oomedies, and, more than any other, would admit of heing brought 
out anew, if under the management of a judicious and stage- 
understanding play-wright ; and an actor, who had studied 
Morose, might make his fortune. 

Act i, sc. 1. Olerimont's speech ; — 

He would have hanged a pewterer's 'prentice onoe on a Shrova Tuesday's 
riot, for lieidg o' ihet, trade, when tlie rest were quiet. 

Tlie old copies read guil, i. e. discharged from wortiDg, and gone to di- 
vert theidselyes. Whallcj'E note. 

It should be quit, no doubt ; hut not meaning ' dischai^ed from 
working,' &c.— but quit, that is, acquitted. The pevrterer was 
at his holiday diversion as well as the other apprentices, and 
they as forward in the riot as he. But he alone was punished 
under pretext of the riot, but in fact for his trade. 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

Morose. Can not I, yet, find out a more eompendioos method, than by 
this Irimk, to save my aervants the labor of speecli, and mioe cars the dis- 
cord of sounds ! 

What does 'trunk' mean here and in the 1st scone of the 1st 
act ? Is it a large ear-trumpet ? — or rather a tube, sueh as 
passes from parlor to kitchen, instead of a hell ? 
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Whalley's note at tlie end. 

Some eriti(» of the last nge imagioed the ohiu'acter ot Morose to be 
■wtollj out of nature. But to vindicate our poet, Mr. Drj-deo tells us from 
tradition, and we may ventura to take iia word, that JoneoQ was really ao- 
qnaicted with a person of tiis whimsical turn of mind ; and as humor is a 
personal quaKty, the poet is acquitted from the charge of exhibiting a 
raoneter, or an extravagant or nnnatural caricature. 

If Drydoii had not made all additional proof superfluous by 
his own plays, this very viadicatioii would eviuee that he had 
formed a false and vulgar conception of the nature and condi- 
tions of the drama and dramatic personation. Ben Jonson 
would himself have rejected such a plea : — 



By trutlis he means facts.' Caricatures are not less so, be- 
cause they are found existing in real life. Comedy demands 
character* and leaves caricatures to farce. The safest and truest 
defence of old Ben would be to call the EpicEene the best of 
farces Thi> defect in Morose, as in other of Jonson's dramatis 
persorus lies ui this — that the accident is not a prominence 
growmg out of and nourished by, the character whicli still cir- 
culates in it but that the character, such as it is, rises out oi, or, 
rather consists m the accident. Shakspeare's comic personages 
have exc[nisitely characteristic features ; however awTy, dispro- 
jwrtionate and laughable they may be, still, like Bardolph's nose, 
they are features But Jonson's are, either a man with a huge 
wen having a circulation of its own, and which we mightcon- 
ceive amputated and the patient thereby losing all his character ; 
or they are mere wens themselves instead of men,— wens personi- 
fied, or with eyes, nose, and month cut out, mandrake fa^hjon. 

Nota Bene. All the above, and much niore, will have justly 
been said, if, and whenever, the drama of Jonson is brought into 
comparisons of rivalry with the Shaksperian. But this should 
not be. Let its inferiority to the Shaksperian be at once fairly 
owned, — but at the same time as the inferiority of an altogether 
different genus of the drama. On this ground, old Ben would 
still maintain his proud height. He, no less than Shakspeare, 
stands on the summit of his hill, and looks round him like a 
master, — though his be Lattrig, and Shakspeare's Skiddaw. 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 
Face's speech : — 



Another reading is ' Testament 

Probably, the meaning is — that intending to give false evi- 
dence, he carried a Gfreek Xenophon to paRS it off for a Greek 
Testament, and so avoid penuYj — as the Insh do, by contriving 
to kiss their thumh-nails insteid of the book 

Act ii. sc. S, Mammon s speech — 



Thus the air-cushions, though perhaps only lately brought into 
ise, were invented in idea in the seventeenth century ! 



CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 

s for judging one work by comparison with others, 
perhaps altogether of a different class, argues a vulgar taste. 
Yet it is chiefly on this principle that the Catiline has been 
rated so low. Take it and Sejanus, as compositions of a partieu- 
iar kind, namely, as a mode of relating great historical events in 
the liveliest and most interesting manner, and I can not help 
wishing that we had whole volumes of such plays. We might 
as rationally expect the excitement of the Tioar of Wakefield 
from Goldsmith's History of England, as that of Lear, Othello, 
&c. irom the Sejanus or Catiline. 
Act i. 6C. 4. 

Cm. Sirrah, what ail you I 

(ife spies one of his 6oj/s not a'tswer.) 
Fag. Nothing, 
Be^. Somewhat modest. 
Cat Slave, I will strike your soul out with my foot, &e. 

This is either an unintelligible, or, in every sense, a most un- 
natural, passage, — improbable, if not impossible, at the n 
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of signing and swearing such a conspiracy, to the most libidinous 
satyr. The very presence of the boys is an outrage to probabil- 
ity. I suspect that these lines down to the words ' throat opens,' 
should be removed back so as to follow tlie words ' on this part 
of the house.' in the speech of Catiline soon after the entry of 
the conspirators. A total erasure, however, would be the best, 
or, rather, the only possible, amendment. 
Act ii. BC. 3, Sempronia's speech ; — 



A ' lodger' would have heen a happier inaitation of the inquUi' 
mis of Sallust. 

Act iv. sc. 6, Speech of Cethegus : — 

Can these or sueh be any aids to ub, &a. 

"What a strange notion Ben must have formed of a determined, 
remorseless, all-daring fool-hardiiieas, to have represented it in 
such a mouthing Tamburlane, and bombastic tongue-buily as this 
Cethegus of his ! 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

Induction. Scrivener's speech : — 

If there be never a sereanl-monsler i' tli« Fair, who can help it, he says, 
not B neat of Mitiques 'i 

The best excuse that can be made for Jonson, and in a some- 
what leM degree for Beaumont and Fletoher, in respect of these 
base and silly sneers at Shakspeare, is, that his plays were pres- 
ent to men's minds chiefly as acted. They had not a neat edi- 
tion of them, as we have, so as, by comparing the one with the 
other, to form a just notion of the mighty mind that produced 
the whole. At all events, and in every point of view, Jonson 
stands far higher in a moral light than Beaumont and Fletcher. 
He was a fair contemporary and in his way and as far as 
Shakspeare is concerned inonginil But Beaumont and Fletcher 
were always imitators of and often borroweis from him and 
yet sneer at him with a spite far more malignant than Jonson 
who, besides, has made noble compensatiDn by his praises 
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J»st. I mean a child of the horn-thumb, a baba of booty, boy, a cut 
puree. 

Does not this confirm, what the passage itself can not but sug- 
gest, the propriety of suhstituting ' booty' for ' beauty' in Pal- 
staiTs speech, Henry IV. pt. i. act i. ac. 2, ' Let not us, &c. ?' 

It is not often that old Ben condescends to imitate a modem 
author ; but Master Dan, Knockhum Jordau and his vapors are 
manifest reflexes of Nym and Pistol. 



Good I but yet it faOs short of the speech of a Mr. Johnes, 
M.P., in the Common Council on the invasion intended by 
Bonaparte : ' Houses plundered — then burnt ; — sons conscribed 
— wives and daughters ravished &,c &c — " But as for you, you 
luxurious Aldermen ! with your fat will he grease the wheels 
of his triumphant chariot ' 

lb. sc. 6. 

Cot. Aroid i' jour satin doublet. Nump*. 

This reminds me of Shakspeare's ' Aroint Ihee, ■witch 1' I find 
in several hooks of that age the words aloigne and eloigne — that 
is, — ' keep your distance '.' or ' off with you 1' Perhaps ' aroint' 
w^ a corruption of ' aloigne' by the vulgar. The common ety- 
mology from ranger to gnaw seems unsatisfactory. 

Act iii. sc. 4. 

Qiifoi. How now, Numpfl 1 almost tiredi' jour pcoteotorship) overpart«d, 
ovei' parted ! 

An odd sort of propheticality in this Kumps and old Noll I 
lb. sc. 6. Knockhum's speech : — 

He eata with hie eyes, aa well as his teeth. 
A good motto for the Parson in Hogarth's Election Dinner, — 
■who shows how easily ho might be reconciled to the Church of 
Rome, for he worships what he eats. 
Act V. sc. 5. 

Pup. DL It is not prophane. 
Lart, It ia.not propliane, he Bays. 
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£oj. It ia prophane. 

Pup. It 19 not propliaae. 

-Boy. It is propliaue. 

Piili. It is not praphaae. 

Lan. Well said, wnfvite bim with Not, still. 

All imitation of the quarrel between. Bacchus and the Frogs ii 
Aristophanes : — 

Xopof. 

8peKeK£KiS, ko&^, Kodf, 
Ai6rviKis. 

ov6i /tiv i/id( ai) miwruf. 

AUmiaoc. 
aids piiv i/ielg ye Sij /i' oiSiiroTC. 



THE DEVIL IS AN ASS. 
Act i. sc. 1. 

Ftiff. Why acj : Fraud, 
Or Govetousnees, or lady Vanity, 
Or old Iniqiuty, FU call him killter. 

The words in italics should probaUy be given to the master-deTil, Satan. 
Whalley's note. 

That is, against all probability, and with a (for Jonson) im- 
possible violation of chatacter. The words plainly belong to 
Pug, and mark at once his simpleness and his impatience, 
lb. sc. 4. Fitz-dottrel'a soliloquy ; — 

Compare this exquisite piece of sense, satire, and sound philoso- 
phy in 1616 with Sir M. Hale's speech from the bench in a trial 
of a witch many years afterwards.* 
Act ii. sc. 1, Meeroraft's speech : — 

Sir, money's a whore, a bawd, a drudge. — 
I doubt not that ' money' was the first word of the line, and 
has dropped out : — 

Money 1 Sii-, mooej'a a, &c. 

u the trial of Rwa Cullender and Amy 
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THE STAPLE OF NEWS. 



No, ho woiild ha' done, 

That lay not in his power : he had the ui 

Of jouc bodies, Band and Wax, and some 



Read (1815), 



Now, however, 1 doubt the legitimacy of my transposition of 
the 'ol" from the begiaming of this latter line to the end of the 
one preceding ; — for though it facilitates the metre and reading 
of the latter line, and is frequent in Massinger, this disjunction 
of the proposition from its case seems to have been disallowed by 
Joiison. Perhaps the better reading is — 

0' your hoiliea, to — 

the two syllables being slurred into one, or rather snatched, or 
sucked, up into the emphasized 'your.' In all points of view, 
therefore, Ben's judgment is just ; for in this way, the line can 
not be read, as metre, without that strong and quick emphasis on 
' your' which the sense requires ; — and had not the sense required 
an emphasis on ' your,' the tmesis of the sign of its cases ' of,' 
' to.' &c., would destroy almost all boundary between the dramatic 
verse and prose in comedy : — a lesson not to be rash in conjectural 
amendments. 1818. 

lb. BC. 4. 

P. Jan. I love all men of virtue, frommy Princess. — 

' Frommy,' fromme, pious, dutiful, &c. 
Act v. so. 4. Penny-boy sen. and Porter : — 
I dare not, will not, think that honest Ben had Lear in his 
mind in this mock mad scene. 
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THE HEW nra. 

Act i, sc. 1. Host's speech : — 

A heavy purse, and then two turtles, makes. — 

' Makes,' frequent in old books, and even now nsed m some 
counties for mates, or pairs, 
lb. sc. 3. Host's speech: — 

. — And for a leap 
O' the vaulting horse, to plati the vaulting hi/ase. — 

Instead of reading with Whalley ' ply' for ' play,' I wonld sug- 
gest 'horse' for 'house,' The meaning would then be obvious 
and pertinent. The punlet, or pun-maggot, or pun intentional, 
'horse and house,' is below Jonson. The Jeu-(le-niots just be- 



had a learned smack in it to season its insipidity. 
lb. sc. 6. Level's speech : — 

Then ahowei-'d hia bounties on me. IJke the Hours, 
T1m,t opeu-honded ait upon the clouds. 
And press the libei'ality of heaven 
Down to the laps of thankful men I 

Like many other similar passages in Jonson, this is elSog xals- 
!li^ tSeir — a sight which it is difficult to make one'sself see, — a 
picture my fancy can not copy detached from tie words. 

Act ii. EC. 5. Though it was hard upon old Ben, yet Pelton, 
it must be confessed, was in the right in considering the Fly, 
Tipto, Bat Burst. &c., of this play mere dotages. Such a scene 
as this was enough to damn a new play ; and Nick Stuff is worse 
still, — most abominable stuiT indeed '. 

Act iii, sc. 2, Level's speech; — 

So knowledge first begets benevolence, 
BeneTolenee breeds friendship, friendship love. — 

Jonson has elsewhere proceeded thus far; but the part most 
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difficult and delicate, yet, perhaps, uot the least capable of being 
both morally and poetically treated, is the union itself, and what, 



NOTES OX BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Seward's Preface. 1750. 

The King Aad No King, too, is extremely spirited in all ta charact* s 
Arbaces holds up a mirror to all men of vivtuous principles but violent 
passions. Hfnce he is, ss it were, nt onee magQanimity and p de pat n a 
and fury, gentleness and rigor, diostity and incest, and is on t the fin t 
mixtures of Tirtuea and vices that any poet has di'awn, im. 

These are among the endless instances of the abject state to 
which psychology had suiik from the reign of Charles I. to the 
middle of the present reign of George III. ; and even now it is 
but just awaking'. 

lb. Seward's comparison of Julia's speech in the Twrt) Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, act iv. last scene — 

Miidam, 'twos Ariadne passioning, &e, 

with Aspatia's speech in the Maid's Tragedy — 

I stand upon tlie sea-beaoh now, Jre. Act ii. 

and preference of the latter. 

It is strange to take an incidental passage of one writer, in- 
tended only for a. subordinate part, and compare it with the same 
thought in another writer, who had chosen it for a prominent and 
principal figure. 

lb. Seward's preference of Alphonso's poisoning in A Wife for 

a Month, act i. sc. 1, to the passage in King John, act v. se. 7, — 

Poison'd, ill fare 1 dead, forsook, oaat off I 

Mr, Seward 1 Mi. Seward 1 yon may be, and I trust yoo are, an 
angel ; but you were an ass. 
lb. 

Every reader of taste will see how superior this is to the quotation tram 
Sliakspeare. 

Of what taste? 
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lb, Seward's classification of the plays: — 

Surely Monsieur Thomas, the Chauces, Beggar's Bush, and the 
Pilgrim, should have been placed in the very first class ! But the 
whole attempt ends in a woful failure. 



HAEBK'S COMMENDATORY POEM ON FLETCHER 



This is an instance of that modifying of quantity hy emphasis, 
without which our elder poets can not he scanned. ' Power,' 
here, instead of being one long syllable— pow'r — must be sound- 
ed, not indeed as a spondee, nor yet as a trochee ; but as — " u ; — 
the first syllable is 1\. 

We can, indeed, never expect an authentic edition of our elder 
dramatic poets (for in those times a drama was a poem), until 
some man undertakes the work, who has studied the philosophy 
of metre. This has been found the main torch of sound restora- 
tion in the Greek dramatists by Bentley, Person, and their fol- 
lowers ; — how much more, then, in writers in our own language I 
It is true that quantity, an. almost iron law with the Gfreet, is in 
English rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than any law 
or even rule ; but, then, instead of it, we have, first, accent ; 
secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, retardation, and acceleration of 
the times of syllables according to the meaning of the words, the 
passion that accompanies them, and even the character of the 
person that uses them. With due attention to these, — above all, 
to that, which requires the most attention and the finest taste, the 
character, Massinger, for example, might be reduced to a rich 
and yet regular metre. But then the regulie must be first 
known ; — though I will venture to say, that he who does not find 
a hne (not corrupted) of Massinger's flow to the time total of a 
trimeter catalectic iambic verse, has not read it aright. But by 
virtue of the last principle — tho retardation or acceleration of 
time — we have the proceieusmatic foot o u u o, and the dispon- 

dceus , not to mention the c^«aniSus, the ionics, 

pEBOns, and epitrites. Since Dryden, the metro of our poets leads 
to the sense : in our elder and more genuine bards, the sense, in- 
cluding the passion, leads to the metre. Read even Donne's 
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satires as he meant tliem fo lie read, and as the sense and 
passion demand, and you will iind in the lines a manly harmony. 



LIFE OF FLETCHER IN STOCKDALE'S EDITION. 1811. 

In general tWr plots are mora regular than Shakepeare'e. — 

This is trne, if true at all, only before a court of criticism, 
which judges one scheme by the laws of another and a diverse 
(iHe. Shakspeare's plots have their own laws or regiil(B, and ac- 
cording to these they are regular, 

MAIFS TRAGEDY. 
Act i. The metrical arrangement is most slovenly throughout. 

Strat. As ■well aa masque aim be, &11, 

and all that follows to ' who is return'd' — is plainly blank verse, 
and falls easily into it. 

lb. Speech of Melantius : — 

These soft aad silken wars are not for me : 
The miisio muat be shriU, and all oonfua'd. 
That stirs my blood ; and then I ilaneo with arms. 

What strange self-trumpeters and tongue-bullies all the brave 
soldiers of Beaumont and Fletcher are 1 Yet I am inclined to 
thini it was the fashion of the age from the Soldier's speech in 
the Counter Scuffle ; and deeper than the fashion B. and F. did 
not fathom. 

lb. Speech of Lysippus : — 

Yea, but thia lady 

Walks liiBcontented, ■nith her wat'ry eyes 

Bent on tlie earth, &/:. 

Opulent as Shakspeare was, and of his opulence prodigal, he 
yet would not have put this exquisite piece of poetry in the 
mouth of a no-character, or as addressed to a Melantius. I wish 
that B. and F. had written poems instead of tragedies. 
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Md. I might run fiercely, not 
Upon my foe. 


more hostilj-, 


-I might run m.5rs liSrcelj, not n 


flore hastily.— 


lb. Speech of Caiianax ; — 




Offi^^e ! I TTould I oouM put it off! I am bu 


re I sweat quit* through my 



The syllable off reminds the testy statesman of his rohe, and he 
carries on the image. 

lb. Speech of Melantius : — 



All B, and F.'s generals are pugihsts, or cudgel-fighters, that 
boast of their bottom and of the claret they have shed. 
lb. The Masque ; — Cinthia's speech : — 

But I Trill give a greater state and glory, 
And raise to time a noble memOry 
Of what these lovers are. 

I suspect that ' nobler,' pronounced as ' nobiler' — o — , was the 
poet's word, and that the accent is to be placed on the penulti- 
mate of ' memory.' As to the passage- 
Yet, -while our reign lasts, let us stretch our power, Ac 

removed from the text of Cinthia's speech by these foolish editors 
as unworthy of B. and F, — the first eight lines are not worse, and 
the last couplet incomparably better, than the stanza retained. 
Act ii. Amintor's speech : — 

Oil, thou hast oam'd a word, that wipes away 
All thonghte revengeful ! In that sacred name, 
'TheMng,' there liee a terror. 

It is worth noticing tliat of the three greatest tragedians, Mas- 
singer was a democrat, Beaumont and Fletcher the most servile 
jure divino royalists, and Shakspeare a philosopher ; if aught 
personal, an aristocrat. 
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A KIN9 AND NO KING. 



She, that forgat the greatness of her grief 

And mieetiefi, that must follow such mad paesiona, 

Endless and wild aa women I Jx, 

Sewaed's note and sug-gesfion. of'in.' 

It would be amusing to learn from some existing friend of Mr. 
Seward what he meant, or rather dreamed, in this note. It is 
certainly a diSicalt passage, of which there are two solutions ; — 
one, that the writer was somewhat more injudicious than usual ; 
— the other that he was very \erymuch more profound and 
'ihakspen an than usual Isewaida emendation at all events, ia 
right and tbviouB 1^ ere it a passage ol Shakspeace I should not 
hesitate to mterpret it as a chaiactenstic of Tigranea st-ite of 
mid dislikmg the \ery virtues and therelore halt consciously rep- 
re'.enting them as mi^re products of the violence ot the Bex in 
general m all their whira= and yet forced to idmire and to feel 
and to express gratitude for the exertion in hia own instance. 
The iiRon=iatencv of the pa'^age would be the consistency of the 
author But thi? is aboie Beiumont and Fletcher 



THE SCORNFUL LADY. 
Act ii. Sir Roger's speech ; — 

Did I for thia consume my gtmrteTS in meditations, vows, and woo'd her 
in heroical epistles ! Did I expound the Owl, and undertake, with labor 
and espense, the recolleetioo of those thousand pieces, consura'd in cellars 
and tobaeco-shope, of that our honored Englishman, Nie. Broughton f &e. 

Stejvnge, that neither Mr, Theobald, nor Mr. Seward, ahotdd 
have seen that this mock heroic speech is in fiill-mouthed blank 
verse ! Had they seen this, they would have seen that 'quar- 
ters' ia a. substitution of the players for ' quires' or ' squares' (that 
is) of paper : — 

Consuma mj quir<a in meditationa, vows, 
And woo'd her in hepoieal epiatles. (ce) 
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They ou^t, likewise, to have seen that the abbreviated ' Ki. Br.' 
of the text was properly 'Mi. Dr.' — and that Michael Drayton, 
not Nicholas Broughton, is here ridiculed for his poem The Owl 
and his Heroical Epistles, (dd) 

lb. Speech of Younger Loveless: — 

Fillhim some wine. Thou dost not see me mov'd, &c. 

These Editors ought to have learnt, that scarce an instance 
occurs in B. and F. of a long speech not in. metre. This is plain 
staring' blank verse. 



THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 

1 CAN not but think that in a' country conquered by a nobler 
race than the natives, and in which the latter became villains 
and bondsmen, this custom, lex tnerchette, may have been intro- 
duced for wise purposes — as of improving the breed, lessening the 
antipathy of different races, and producing a new bond of rela- 
tionship between the lord and the tenant, who, as the eldest 
horn, would, at least, have a chance of being, and a probability 
of being thought, the lord's child. In the "West Indies it can not 
have these effects, because the mrdatto is marked by nature dif- 
ferent from the father, and because there is no bond, no law, no 
custom, but of mere debauchery, 1815. 

Act!, sc. 1. Rutilio's speech ; — 

Yet xtyaw play not fair play, ix. 

Evidently to be transposed and read thus : — 

Yet if you play not fair, above board too, 
ni teU you what— 

Pve a tooliah engine here : — I say no more — 
But if your Honor's guts are not enchanted — 

Licentious as the comic metre of B. and F. is — a far more law- 
less, and yet far less happy, imitation of the rhythm of animated 
talk in real life than Massinger's — still it is made worse than it 
really is by ignorance of the halves, thirds, and two thirds of a 
line which B, and F. adopted from the Italian and Spanish dram- 
atists. Thus in Rutilio's speech : — 
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Though I confess 

Any man woi]ld desire to have her, and by snj means, &a. 

Correct the whole p 



Though I confess 

Any mau would 

Desire to have her, and by any means, 

At any rate loo, yet this common hangman 

That hath whipt off a thousand maids' heads already — 

That he should glean the harvest, sticks in my stomach 1 

III all comic metres the gulping of short nyllablefc, and the ab- 
breviation of syllables ordinanly long by the rapid promineiation 
of eagerness and vehemence, are not so much a license, as a law 
—a faithful copy of nature, and let them be read characteristi- 
cally, the times will be fotmd nearly ec[ual Thus the three 
words marked abo\e make a chonamhus — u u — , or perhaps a 
paon primus — u u o , a dactyl, by virtue of comic rapidity, being 
only equal to an iambus when distinctly pronounced. I have no 
doubt that all B. and F,'s works might "be safely corrected by at- 
tention to this rule, and that the editor is entitled to transposi- 
tions of all kinds, and to not a few omissions. For the rule 
of the metre once lost — what was to restrain the actors from 
interpolation ? 



THE ELDER BROTHER. 

Act i. 5C. 2. Charles's speech ; — 

— For what eoncema tillage, 
Who better can deliver it than Virgil 
In his Georgi<s ) and to cure your herds, 
His Bucolics is a masterpiece. 

Fletcher was too good a scholar to fall into so gross a blun- 
der, as Messrs. Sympson and Colman suppose. I read the pas- 
sage thus : — 

— For what eoncema tillage, 
Who better can deliver it than Virgil 
In his Geofgios, or to cure your herds ; 
(His Bucolics are a masterpiece). But when, .tc 

Jealous of Virgil's honor, he is afraid lest, by referring to the 
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Cteorgics alone, he might be understood as undervaluing the pre- 
ceding work, ' Wot that I do not admire the Bucolics, too, in 
their way : — But when, fcc' 

Act iii, sc. 3. Charles's speech ; — 



Seward reads ' glory ;' and Tkeohald quotes from Philaster — 
That reads the story of a uoman'B face, — 

lean make eense of this passage as little as Mr. Seward ; — thi 
passage from Philaster is nothing to the purpose. Instead of ' i 
story,' I have sometimes thought of proposing ' Astrtea.' (ee) 

lb. Angellina's speech : — 

— You're old and dim, Sir, 
And the aliftdow of the earth edips'd your judgment. 

Inappropriate to Angellina, but one of the finest lines in ou 
language. 

Act iv. sc. 3. Charles's speech ; — 

And lets the serious part of life run by 
As tliin neglected sand, whiteness of name. 
You must be mine, &e. 

Seward's note, and reading — 



Nonsense ! ' Whiteness of name' is in apposition to ' the serious 
part of life,' and means a deservedly pure reputation. The fol- 
lowing line — ' You must be mine !' means — ' Though I do not 
enjoy you to-day, I shall hereafter, and without reproach.' (ff) 

THE SPANISH CURATE. 

Act iv. sc. 7. Amacanta's speech ; — 

And still I pmsh'd him on, as he had been comtTig, 

Pehhaps the true word is ' conning,' that is, learning, or read- 
ing, and therefore inattentive. 
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WIT WITHOUT MONEY. 

Act i, Valentine's speecli : — 

One without substance, &o. 

The present text, and that proposed Ijy Seward, are equally 
vile. I have endeavored to make the lines sense, though the 
■whole is, I suspect, incurable except by hold conjectural reforma- 
tion. I would read thus : — 

One without sutelaoee of herself, that's woman ; 
Without the pleasure of her life, that's WBJiton; 
Tho' she be young, forgetting it ; tho' fiur, 
Mating her glass the eyes of honest men, 
Not her own admiraljon, 

' That's wanton,' or, 'that is to say, wantonness.' 
Act ii. Valentine's speech : — 

Of half-a-orown a week for pins and puppets — 
As there ie a syllable wanting iu the measure here. Seward. 

A syllable wanting I Had this Seward neither ears nor fin- 
gers ? The hne is a more than usually regular iambic hendeca- 
syllable. 
lb. 

With one man satisfied, with one reia guided ; 

With one faith, one content, one bed; 

Aged, she makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue ; 

A widow is, Ac. ' 

Is ' apaid' — contented — U>a obsolete for B. and F. ? If not, we 
might read it thus : — 

Content with one faith, with one bed apaid, 

She makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue ; 

Or it may he — 

— with one breed apaid — 

that is, satisfied with one set of children, in opposition to — 

A widow is a Christmas-box, Ac. 

Colman's note on Seward's attempt to put this play into metre. 
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The editors, and tteir contemporaries in general, were igno- 
rant of any but the regular iambic verse. A study of the Aris- 
tophanic and Plauline metres would have enabled them to reduce 
B. and F. throughont into metre, except where prose is really in- 
tended. 

THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 

Act i. sc. 1, Second Ambassador's speech : — 

— When your angers, 
Like BO many brotlier billows, rose together, 
And, eurliog up yotir foaming CT^ta, defied, &a. 

This worse than superfluous ' like' is very like an interpolation 
of seme matter of fact critic — all pus, prose atque venenv/m. The 
' your' in the next line, instead of ' their,' is likewise yours, Mr. 
Critic ! 

Act ii. sc, 1. Timon's speech ; — 

Anotter of a new vtay will be look'd at — 
We mnet suspect the poeta wrote, ' of ii new da,y: So immediately after. 
Time may 



For this very reason I more than suspect the contrary. 
lb. ac, 3. Speech of Leucippe : — 

ni pat her ioto action for a iBaisteoat. 
What we call a riding-habit, — some matmish dress. 

THE MAD LOVEK- 

Act iv. Masque of beasts : — 

— This goodly tj-ee. 
An uaher that still grew before his lady, 
Withei'd at root ; this, for he could not woo, 
A grumbling lawyer : &c. 

Here must have been omitted a line rhyming to ' tree 
the words of the next line have been transposed : — 
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— This goodly tree, 
WAkh leaf ess, and obaeur'd with moss you see, 
An usher this, that 'fbre hia lady grew, 
Wither'd at root : thia, for he could not woo, &B. 



THE LOYAL SUBJECT. 



w een, I believe, 

hi rt fi exists in the 

E e — (Mercy oa 

vn igns of Eliza- 

Tn ) — ical opinions. 

po um only predilec- 

p rs m of mobs and 

M Wh — Beaumont and 

fl T The Spanish 

IB urni ed m h m y other ingre- 

B m aintance with 

p an to 1620, is an 

Ufi Br. ;— and with 

edition might 

he given. This edition oi Colman s (fetockdale, 1811) is below 

criticism. 

In metre B. and F. are inferior to Shakspeare, on the one 
hand, as expressing the poetic part of the drama, and to Massin- 
gor, on the other, in the art of reconciling metre with the natural 
rhythm of conversation, — in which, indeed, Massinger is unrivalled. 
Read him aright, and measure by time, not ayllablea, and no 
lines can be more legitimate, — none in which the substitution of 
equipollent feet, and the modifications by emphasis, are managed 
with such exquisite judgment. B. and F, are fond of the twelve 
syllable {not Alexandrine} line, as — 



Too many feare 'tie thouglit too : and t 
This has, often, a good effect, and is on 



nourisli those — 
of the varieties most 
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RULE A WIFE AHD HAVE A WIFE. 



Me. Sewaed discards the words ' for lying,' because ' most of 
the things spoke of Estifania are true, with only a little exagge- 
ration., and because they desltoy all appearance of measure,' 
Colman's Note. 

Mr. Seward had his brains out. The humor lies in Estifania's 
having ordered the Old Woman to tell these tales of her ; for 
though an intriguer, she is not represented as other than chaste ; 
and as to the metre, it is perfectly correct. 



lb. 



Marg. Aa you love me, give way. 

Leon. It aMl be bettei-, I will give cone, randam, ie. 



Tlie meaning is : 'It shall be a better way, first ; — as it is, 
I will not give it, or any that you in your present mood would 

THE LAWS OF CANDY. 
Aet i. Speech of Melitus : — 

Whose inaolenoe and never-yet mateh'd pride 
Can. by no eharactec be well Esppcea'd, 
But in Ler only name, the proud Erota. 

Cohnan's note. 

The poet intended no allusion to the word 'Erota' itself; but 
says that her very name, ' the proud Erota,' became a character 
and adage ; as we say, a qnixote or a Brutus : so to say an 
' Erota,' expressed female pride and insolence of beauty. 

lb. Speech of Antinons : — 

Of my peculiar honors, not deriv'd 

From SM essary but purohas'd with my blood. — 

The poet doubtlesa wrote ' successary,' which, though not 
adopted in our language \iould be, on many occasions, as here, 
a much more =igmfieant phrase than ancestry. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH LAWYER, 
sc. 1. Dioant's speech ; — 

Are you become a patron too ! 'Tis a new one, 



If conjectural emeudation, like tliis, 1 
ture to read — 



Are you become a patro: 
Are jou become a patron ' 



: allowed, we might ven- 



Din. Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a proteated cowHrd, or be oall'd oi 



Seward's note. 

miserable '- Dinant sees through Cleremont's gravity, and 
the actor is to explain it. ' "Words are tut words,' is the last 
struggle of affected morahty. 



VALENTIKIAN. 



Act i. 



It is a real trial of charity to read this scene with tolerable 
temper towards Fletcher. So very slavish — so reptile — are the 
feelings and sentiments represented as duties. And yet remem- 
ber he was a bishop's son, and the duty to God was the supposed 

Personals, including body, house, home, and religion ; — property, 
subordination, and inter- community ; — ^these are the fundamentals 
of society. I mean here, religion negatively taken, — so that the 
person be not compelled to do or utter, in relation of the soul to 
God, what would be, in that person, a lie ; — such as to force a 
man to go to church, or to swear that he believes what he does 
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not believe. Religion, positively taken, may lie a great and use- 
ful privilege, but can not be a right, — were it for this only that it 
can not be pre-defined. The ground of this distinction between 
negative and positive religion, as a social right, is plain. No one 
of my fellow-citizens is encroached on by my not declaring to him 
what 1 beheve respecting the super-sensual ; but should every 
man be entitled to preach against the preacher, who could hear 
any preacher ? Wow it is different in respect of loyalty. There 
we have positive rights, but not negative rights ; — for every pre- 
tended negative would be in effect a positive ; — as if a soldier 
had a right to keep to himself, whether he would, or would not, 
fight Now, no one oi these fundamentals can be rightfully 
attai-ked, except when the guardian of it has abused it to subvert 
one or more of the rest The reason is, that the guardian, as a 
fluent, IS less than the permanent which lie is to guard. He is 
the temporary and mutable mean, and derives his whole value 
from the end. In short, as robbery is not high treason, so neither 
is every unjust act of a king the converse. All must be attacked 
and endangered. "Why ? Because the king, as «. to A., is a mean 
to A. or subordination, in a far higher sense than a proprietor, as 
b. to B. is a mean to B. or property. 
Act ii. sc. 2. Claudia's speech: — 

Cliininej--pjei!es ! ie. 

The whole of this speech seems corrupt ; and if accurately 
printed, — that is, if the same in all the prior editions, irremedi- 
able hut by bold conjecture. ' Till my tackle,' should be, 1 think, 
v^hUe, &c. 

Act iii. sc. 1. B. and F. always write as if virtue or goodness 
were a sort of talisman, or strange something, that might be lost 
without the least fault on the part of the owner. In short, their 
chaste ladies value their chastity as a material thing, — not as an 
act or state of being; and this mere thing being imaginary, 
no wonder that all their women are represented with the minds 
of strumpets, except a few irrational humorists, far less capable 
of exciting our sympathy than a Hindoo, who has had a basin 
of cow-broth thrown over him — for this though a debasing 
superstition, is still real and we might pity the poor wretch, 
though we can not help despising him But B and F.'s Lucinas 
are clumsy fictions. It i'> too plain that the authors had no one 
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idea of chastity aa a virtue, but only such a conception as a bliad 
man might have of the power of seeing, by handling an ox's eye. 
In The aueen o^ Corinth, indeed, they talk differently; but it is 
all talk, and nothing is real in it but the dread of losing a reputa- 
tion. Hence the frightful contrast between their women (even 
those who are meant for virtuous) and Shakspeaie's. So, for 
iustance, The Maid in the Mill: — a woman mnst not merely 
have grown old in brothels, but have chuckled over every abomi- 
nation committed in them with a rampant sympathy of imagina- 
tioM, to have had her fancy so drunk with the minuti^ of lechery 
as this icy chaste virgin evinces hers to have been 

It would be worth while to note how many of these plays are 
founded on rapes, — how many on incestuous passions, and how 
miny on mere lunacies Then their virtuous iiomen are either 
ci izy auperatit ons ot a mere bodily negation of having been acted 
on or strumpets in their imaginaticns and wishes or as in this 
Maid m the MiU both at tho same time In the men the love 
IS merelj lust in ono direclion — exelnsiie prefeienci of one 
objett The tyrant s speeLhea are mostlj taken from the mouths 
of indignant denouncers of the tyrants character ^ith the sub- 
=titutionof I for he and the omission of the prefatorj he acts 
IS it he thought so and so The only leelings they can possibly 
excite arc disgust at the Aeciu'es if rtgaried aa sane lojalists, 
r compassion if considered as Bedlamites bo much for their 
tiugediea But even their comedies are most of them disturbed 
bj the fantastic lines or gross caricature of the persons or inci- 
dents Theie are few characters that you can reallj like, — 
(eien though jou should haie erased from your mind all the filth 
■tthich be pitters the most likable oi them as Piniero in The 
Hani Princess for instance) — scarcely one whom you LOn love. 
How different this irom Shakspeare who make" one haie a 
sort of sneaking affection even for hia Barnardines — whooe very 
lagos and Kichards are awiul and by the counteiactmg power 
of profound inteUects rendered tearful rather than hateful — and 
even the exceptions is txoneril and Eegan are proofs of super- 
lative judgment and the finest moral tact in being left utter 
minsters nulla id tuteiedempta and in being kept out of sight 
as much as possible — they being indeed onlj means for the 
exc tement and deepening ol noblest emotiojia towards the Lear, 
Cordelia fttc and em]loji.d with tlie evere t economy But 
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evea Shakapeare's grossness — that which is really so, indepen- 
dently of the increase in modern times of vicious associations with 
things indifferent-— (for there is a state of manners conceivable so 
pure, that the language of Hamlet at Ophelia's feet might he a 
harmless rallying, or playful teasing, of a shame that ■would 
exist in Paradise) — at the worst, how diverse in kind is it from 
Beaumont and Fletcher's I In Shakspeare it is the mere generali- 
ties of sex, mere words for the most part, seldom or never distinct 
images, all head-work, and fancy-drolleries ; there is no sensation 
supposed in the speaker. I need not proceed to contrast this 
with B. and F. 



This is, perhaps, the most energetic of Fletcher's tragedies. 
He evidently aimed at a new Eickard III. in BoUo ; — but as in 
all his other imitations of Shakspeare he was not philosopher 
htob TnR ha=dd 

mpe'K)fi kdwh d 

m h te mpulse m k h d 

atinsp ph hb H hmph 

u bd hhb dwhhm 

nb h te ul ^ di Th sc 

B dw h d p b g and 

king p UBdFd _biiry 

filial ff E h h n b 

d — ( m h 

&h p il b h 

b RihddL A)— whhEdh m„ 

to a few words and tears, not only unnatural, but disgusting. In 
Shakspeare, Lady Anne is described as a weak, vain, very woman 
tkrougliout. 
Act i. EC. 1. 



This character of Aubrey, and the whole spirit of this and 
several other plays of the same authors, are interesting as traits 
of the morab which it was iashionable to teach in the reigns of 
James I. and his successor, who died a martyr to them. Stage, 
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pulpit, law, fashion, — aU conspired to enslave the realm. Mas- 
singer's plays breathe the opposite spirit ; Shakapeaie's the spirit 
of wisdom which is for all ages. By-the-by, the Spanish drama- 
tists — Calderon, in particular, — had some influence in this respect, 
of romantic loyalty to the greatest monsters, as well as in the busy 
intrigues of B. and F.'s plays. 



THE WILDGOOSE CHASE 

Act ii. Bc. 1. Belleur's speech : — 

—That weccb, metliinkB, 
If I were but weU set on, for she is a/able. 
If I were but hounded right, and one f*> teach me. 

Sympson reads ' atTable,' which Colman rejects, and says, ' the 
next line seems to enforce' the reading in the text. 

Pity, that the editor did not explain wherein the sense, ' seem- 
ingly enforced by the next line,' consists. May the true word be 
' a sable,' that is, a black fox, hunted for its precious fur ? Or 
' at-able,' — as we now say, — ' she is come-at-able V 



A WIFE FOR A MONTH. 



Seward's note and alteration to — 

"Twixt the cold bears, tar from the I'agiug lion — 

This Mr. Seward is a blockhead of the provoking species. In 
his itch for correction, he forgot the words — ' lies my safe way '.' 
The Bear is the extreme pole, and thither he would travel over 
the space contained between it and ' the raging lion.' 
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THE PILGRIM. 

Act IV. sc. 2. 

Alinda's iateiview with her iather is lively, and happily hit 
off ; hut this scene with Roderigo is truly excellent. Altogether, 
indeed, this play holds the fiist place in B, and F.'s romantic 
entertainments, Lustspiele, which collectively are their happiest 
performances, and are only inferior to the romance of Shalispeare 
in the As Tou Like It, Twelfth Night, &c. 

Alin. To-day joa ehaU wed Sorrow, 
And Repentance will ooine to-morrow. 

Read ' Penitence,' or else— - 

RepentJinee, ehe will eoine to-morrow. 

THE QUEEN OF CORINTH. 

Actii. SG. 1. 

Meeioke's speech. Had the scene of this tragi-comedy been 
laid in Hindostan instead of Corinth, and the gods here addressed 
been the Veeshnoo and Co. of the Indian Pantheon, this rant 
would not have been much amiss. 

In respect of style and versification, this play and the follow- 
ing of Bonduca may be taken as the best, and yet as charac- 
teristic, specimens of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas. I par- 
ticularly instance the first scene of the Bonduca. Taie Shak- 
speare's Richard 11,, and having selected some one scene of 
about the same number of lines, and consisting mostly of long 
speeches, compare it with the first scene in Bonduca, — not for 
the idle purpose of finding out which is the better, but in order 
to see and understand the difierence. The latter, that of B. and 
F., you will find a well-arranged bed of flowers, each having its 
separate root, and its position determined afotehand by the will 
of the gardener, — each fresh plant a fresh volition In the for 
Dier you see an Indian fig-tree, as described by Milton — all i>i 
growth, evolution, yii'sat; ; — each line, each word almost begetn 
the following, and the will of the writer is an interfusion a 
continuous agency, and not a series of separate acts tohakspeare 
is the height, breadth, and depth of Gfenius : Beaumont and 
Fletcher. the excellent mechanism, in juxtaposition and suocea 
sion, of talent. 
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THE KOBLE GENTLEMAN. 

Why have the dramatists of the times oi' EUzaheth, James I., 
and the first Charles hecome ahnost ohsolete, with the exception 
of Shakspeare ? Why do they no longer belong to the English, 
being once so popular ' And why is Shakspeare an exception ? 
— One thing, among fiitj nece=sar} to the full solution is, that 
they all employed poetry and poetic diction on unpoetic sub- 
jects, both characters and situat ons especially in their comedy. 
Now Shakspeare is all all ideal — ol no time, and therefore for 
all times. Read foi m^taitce Marine s panegyric in the first 
scene of this pHy — 

The ei imcnt c m t tc tliem that can be wise, 
And faEt«n m hi.r IL= ings is a aim. ifai. 

What can be more umiatural and inappropriate — (not only is, 
but must be felt as such) — than such poetry in the mouth of a 
silly dupe ? In short thi- scene" are mock dialogues, in which 
the poet solus plaja the ^entriloqtust but can not keep down 
his own way of expressing himself Heavy complaints have been 
made respecting the transposing of the old plays by Gibber ; but 
it never occurred to these cntics to ask, how it came that no 
one ever attempted to tianspo=e a comedy of ShaJtspeare's. 



THE COliONATXON. 



Act i Speech of Seleucus 



Altho' he be my eaemy, should any 

Of the gay flies tliat buzz about the court, 

Sit to catch troiita i" the summer, tell me bo, 



Colman's note. 

Pshaw ; ' Sit' is either a mispriixt for ' se^' or the old and 
still provincial word for ' set,' as the participle passive of ' seat' 
or ' set.' I have heard an old Somersetshire gardener say : — 
" Look. Sir I I set these plants here ; those yonder ,1 sit yester- 

voL. IV, K 
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NOTES ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
Speech of Arcaiiiiis :^ 



Read thus ; — 

Hay, aome will ewear they love their niietresB bo, 
They would hazard Jivea and fortunes to preserve 
One of her haira brighter than Berenice's, 
Or young ApoUo's ; and yet, after (hie, Ac. 

' They woilld hazard' — furnishes an anapiest for an iainbus. 
' And yet,' which must be read, anyet, is an instance of the 
clitic force in an accented monoByllable. ' And yet,' is a ci 
plete iamius ; but ani/et is, like spirit, a dibrach u .., trocheized, 
howeTer, by the arsis or first accent damping, though not estin- 
guishing, the second. 



WIT AT SEVERAL WEAPONS. 
Act i. Oldcraft's speech : — 



It would be very easy to restore all this passage to metre, 
by supplying a sentence of four syllables, which the reasoning 
almost demands, and by correcting the grammar, Head thus : — 

Arm'd st all polnla 'gniost treachery, I hold 

My humor firm. If, living, I can see thee 

Thrive by thy wits, 1 shall have the more courage, 

Dying, to trust thee with my lands. If not, 

The best wit, I <an hear <j{, carries them. 

For sboe so many in my Ume and Imowledge, 

lUch children of the city, have concluded 

For lack of mil in beggary, I'd rather 

Make a wise stranger my executor, 

Than a fool &on my heir, and have my lands call'd 

After my "wit than name : and that's my nature I 

lb. OJdcrai't's speech : — 

To prevent which I have sought uiit. :i match for her. 

Read 

Which U, prevent I've sought a match out for her 
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NOTES OK BEAUMONT AND FLETCHKK. 

lb. Sir Gregory's speech ; — 

Do you thiak 

I'll havB any of the ivits hang Tipon me after I am roairied oi 



Upon me after I am married once ? 

and afterwards — 

la it a lasMon in London 
To marry a woman, nnd never tn see ber ! 

The superfiuous ' to' gives it the Sir Andrew Ague-cheek char- 

THE FAIR MAID OF THE INN. 

Act ii. Speech of Alhertus ; — 

But. Sir, 
By my life, I vow to take assurance from you, 
That right hand never more shall strike my son, 

Chop his hand off ! 

In this (as, indeed, in all other respects ; but most in tliis) it is 
that Shakapcare is so incomparably superior to Fletcher and hia 
friend, — in judgment ! What can. be conceived more unnatural 
and motiveless than this brutal resolve ? How is it possible to 
feel the least interest in Albertus afterwards ? or in Oesario after 
his conduct ? 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 

On comparing the prison scene of Palamon and Arcite, Act ii. 
sc. 2, with the dialogue between, the same speakers, Act i. sc. S, 
I can scarcely retain a doubt as io the first act's having been 
written by Shakspeare. Assuredly it was not written by B, and 
F. I hold Jonson more probable than either of these two. 

The main presumption, however, for Shakspeare's share in this 
play rests on a point, to which the sturdy critics of this edition (and 
indeed all before them) were blind, — thai; is, the construction of 
the blank verse, which proves beyond all doubt an intentional 
imitation, if not the proper hand, of Shakspeare. Now, whatever 
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improbability there is in tlie ibrmer {which supposes Fletcher 
conscious of the inferiority, the too poematic mmiw-dramatic 
nature, of his versification, and of which there is neither proof, 
nor hkelihood), adds so much to the probabifity of the latter. On 
the other hand, the harshness of many of these very passages, a 
harshness unrelieved by any lyrical inter-breathings, and still more 
the want of profundity in the thoughts, keep me from an abso- 
lute decision. 

Act i. so. 3. Emilia's speech : — 

Since his depart, his spord, 

Tho' craving fleriousnesB andsMll, 4o. 

I conjecture ' imports,' that is, duties or offices of importance. 
The flow of the versification in this speech seems to demand the 
trochaic ending — u ; while the text blends jingle and kisses to 
the annoyance of less sensitive ears than Fletcher's— not to say, 
Shakspe are's. 

THE WOMAN HATER, 
Act i. sc. 2. 

This scene fi;om the beginning is prose printed as blank verse, 
down to the line — 

E'en all the valiftnt atomaolis in the court — 

where the verse recommences. This transition from the prose to 
the verse enhances, and indeed forms, the comic efieet. (hh) 
Lazarillo concludes his soliloquy with a hymn to the goddess of 
plenty. 

EXTRACTS OE TWO LETTERS 
itAY, 1808. (ii) 



May nh, 1808. 
My dear Friend, 

On receiving your threatening letter I inclosed it in a note 
to Coleridge, and on calling upon him before the lecture, found a 
letter for me, &c. Ho has offered to give me admission con- 
stantly ; I shall accept his offer whenever I can, and give you a 
weekly letter on the subject. I shall not pretend to tell you 
wltat he says, but mention the topics he runs over. Every thing 
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he observes on morals ■will be aa familiar to you as all he says on 
criticism IS to me for he ha*, adopted in all respects the German 
doctnnes and it is a useiul lesson to me how those doctnnes are 
to be clothed with orijmal illustrations and adapted to an Eng 
li-h audience 

Tbe extraordinary lecture on Education was most e'^ceUent, 
delivered with great inimation and extorting praise from those, 
«ho?e prejudices he ■wis mercilessly attacking : he kept his au- 
dience on the lack ot pleasure and offence two whole hours and 
ten imniites and few went awiy during the lecture He began 
b^ establishing a coinmon place d n y b h 

objeotb and the mean:, of educ ■wb h bse b 

perhaps almost the only safe w b g u fi ng 

a tirade which you can well supp y b b ec Ed n 

I come to the means of forming h h h a d n 

ot early education. These are, F w k b d so 

generate love : Secoudly, to hab h m nd II 

accuracy or truth : Thirdly, to e p H nf d a 

great trutli strikingly. " My exp n ma 

taught or commimicated byconte d p b r\ hingby 

sympathy and love," " Coliisiou ru ny m h d 

eat head I hold motives to b b nfl n n pa d 

with feehnga ' He apologized f p di b 

correction — and yet what nob dgn n h h 

a hil 1 should listen with faith, h p n p g d n 

to bis father or preceptor." Digressing on Rous.eau he told an 
anecdote pleasantly : se non e vera e hen trovato. A friend had 
defended the negative education of Rousseau. Coleridge led him 
into bis miserably neglected garden, choked with weeds. " What 
is this ?" said he. " Only a garden," C. replied " educated ac- 
cording to Rousseau's principles I" 

On punishment he pleaded the cause of humamty eloquently 
He noticed the good arising from the corporal inflictiuna of our 
great schools, in the Spartan fortitude it excited in the gener 
ouB sympathy and friendship it awakened ; and m the point of 
honor it enforced. Yet, on the other hand, he showed this very 
reference to honor to be a great evil as a substitute for ■virtue and 
principle. School-boys, he observed, hvcd in civil war with their 
masters. They are disgraced by a lie told to their fellows ; it is 
an honor to impose on the common enemy : thus the mind is 
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prepared for every falsehood and injustice, when the interest of 
the party, when honor requires it. On disgraceful punishments, 
such as fools-caps, &c. he spoke with great indignation, and de- 
clared that even now his life is embittered hy the recollection of 
ignominious punisliment he suffered when a child ; it comes to 
hirn in disease, and when his mind is dejected. This part was 
dehvered with fervor. Could all the pedagogues of the United 
Kingdom have been before him I 2. Oa Truth too he was 
very judicious : he advised beginning with the enforcement of 
great accuracy of assertion in young children. The parent, he ob- 
served, who should hear his chUd call around leaf long, would 
do well to fetch one instantly. Thus tutored to render words 
conformable with ideas, the child would have the liabit of truth 
before he had any notion or tJwught of moral truth. " We should 
not early begin with impressing ideas of virtue, goodness, &c. 
which the child could not comprehend." Then ho digressed a 
V Allemagne on the distinction between obscure ideas and clear 
notions.* Our notions resemble the index and hand of the dial ; 
our feehngs are the hidden springs which impel the machine ; 
with this difference that notions and feelings react on each other 
reciprocally. The veneration for the Supreme Being, sense of 
mysterious existence, was not to be profaned by the intrusion of 
clear notions. Here he was applauded by those who do not pre- 
tend to understand religion, while the Sooinians of course felt pro- 
found contempt for the lecturer. 1 find from my notes, that C. 
was not very methodical : you will therefore excuse my not 

1. 2. " Stimulate the heart to love and the mind to be early 
accurate, and all other virtues will rise of their own accord, and 
all vices will be thrown out." When treating of punishments, 
he dared to represent the text, " Ho that spareth the rod spoileth 
the child," as a source of much evil. He feelingly urged the re- 
pugnance of infancy to quiet and gloom, and the duty of attend- 
ing to such indications, observing that the severe notions enter- 
tained of Religion were more pernicious than all that had been 
written by Voltaire and such " paltry scribblers." Considering 
this phrase as the gilding of the pill I let it pass. Coleridge is 
right in the main, hut Voltaire is no paltry scribbler. Apropos, 
I was every twenty minutes provoked with the lecturer for httle 
• Conoeplious !— S, C. 
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unworthy compliances — for occasional conformity. But n'impoTte. 
He says such a number of things, both good and useful at the 
same time, that I can tolerate these drawbacks or ratlier make- 
weights. 3. In speaking of education as a mean oi' strengthening 
the character, he opposed our system of " cramming" children, and 
especially satirized the moral rules for juvenile readera lately in- 
troduced. " I infinitely prefer The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, Jack the Giant-killer, and such like ; for at least they make 
the child forget himself; but when in your good-child stories, a 
little boy cornea in and says, ' Mamma, I met a poor beggai-man 
and gave him the sixpence you gave me yesterday. Did I do 
right V ' yes, my dear, to be sure you did :' — This is not 
virtue but vanity : — Such lessons do not teach goodness, but, 
if I might hazard such a word, goodiness." What Goody he re- 
ferred to, I know not, for he praised Mrs, Trimmer afterwards. 
He added, " The lesson to be inculcated should be, lot the child 
be good and know it not." " Instructors should be careful not to 
let the intellect die of plethora." 

The latter part of the lecture was taken up with a defence of 
education for the Poor, &c. &c. He lugged in most unnecessarily 
an attack upon Malthus, and was as unfair in his representation 
as Haalitt in his answer. He also noticed Cobbett, &c. In the 
end he eulogized Dr. Bell's plan of education, and concluded by a 
severe attack upon Lancaster for having stolen from Dr. Bell all 
that is good in his plana : — expatiated with warmth on the bar- 
barous, ignominious punishments introduced by Lancaster, &c. 
&c. He concluded by gratulating himself on living in this age. 
' ' For I have seen what infinite good one man can do by persever- 
ing in bis efforts to resist evil and spread good over bunian life : 
and if I were called upon to say, which two men in my ovnitirae, 
liad been moat extensively useful, and who had done most for 
humanity, I should say Mr. Clarkson and Dr. Bell, {kk) I can 
not answer for the terms of this sentence : the surprise I felt at 
the sudden introduction of the name of Clarkson perhaps majJe 
roe lose the immediately preceding words. 

May 15th, 1S08. 

My dear. Fsiend, 

Be assured you have imposed upon me no burtbensome task. 
To write to you is as much a relief from my ordinary employ- 
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ment as it would be foi a man to write with, his right hand who 
should have been condemned as a penance to write with his left. 
Yet what we niiglit do against our will, becomes our will at last, 
and perhaps I feel some awkwardness when I leave the dry, un- 
interesting and mechanical worka of the office to discourse with 
you on Coleridge's lectures ; I find I am a bad reporter, and that 
I have not the art of condensing the spirit of an hour's declama- 
tion into a page of post paper. However, you will kindly accept 
alUcogmyoi,. 

I have only two lectures to speak about, and shall not pretend 
to speak of them in the order in which Coleridge spoke, since 
there was no order in his speaking. I came in late one day and 
found him in the midst of a deduction of the origin of the line 
arts from the necessities of our being ■« hich a Inend w ho accom- 
panied me could make neither head nor tail of because he had 
not studied German metaphysics. 

The first " free art" of man {Ar(,hitectnre) arose from the im- 
pulse to make his habitation beautiful The second arobe from 
the instinct to provide himself food The third was the love of 
dress. Here C. atoned for his metaphysics by his gallantry he 
declared that the passion for dress in fern lies has been the great 
cause of the civilization of mankind ^Tien I behold the orna- 
ments which adorn a beautiful woman, I see the mirror of that 
instinct which leads man not to be content with what is necessary 
or useful, but impels him to the beautiful." 4. From the neces- 
sity of self-defence springs the military art, and this has produced 
the keenest sense of honor, the finest sensibility, the character of 
a gentleman. 5. The ornaments of speech are eloquence and 
poetry. Here C. distinguished these arts by the characteristic, 
that poetry is a general impulse : — he might have said, it gives 
the character of what is universal to what still remains particu- 
lar. Eloquence impels to particular acts. " l«t us rise against 
Philip," said the Athenians when Demosthenes sat down, for 
Demosthenes had been eloquent. Apropos, Kant observes that 
the oration treats an affair of business, as if it were a thing of 
imagination, while the poet handles a work of fancy, as if it 
were a matter of business. Kant speaks (and Schiller expatiates 
on this) of the method of the two artists. C. refers to the prin- 
oiple of the arts, but both assertions amount to the same thing. 
In this same lecture Coleridge contrived to work into his speech 
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Kant's admirably profound definition of the naif, that it is nature 
putting art to shame ; and he also digressed iato a vehement 
but well-merited declamation against those soi-disant philoso- 
phers, who deny the nobler powers of man, his idealizing poetic 
faculty, and degrade him to the beast : and declared he could 
not think of BufTon without horror; — an assertion -with wliich I 
sympathize, and which is far less exceptionahle than his abuse 
of Voltaire. 

Here are metaphysics enough for the present. Now for a crit- 
ical remark or two. — Of Shakspeare C. obseired, that ho alone 
preserved the individuality of his characters without losing his 
own. High moral feeling is to be deduced from, though it is not 
in, Shakspeare, for the sentiment of his age was less pure than 
that of the preceding. Not a vicious passage in all Shakspeare, 
though there are many which are gross (foi groi-'sne s depends on 
the age). Shakspeare surpa'scs all poets 1st m the puntj of 
his female characters. (N B He leclared his conviction that 
no part of Eichard III e\cept the character of Richard was 
written by Shaispeare, doubtless with a silent leference to the 
disgusting character of Lad) Anne.) Thej have no Platonic re- 
finement, but are perfect wives, mothers, &e. Secondly, he is 
admirable for the close union of morality and passion. Shak- 
speare conceived that these should never he separated ; in this 
difiering from the Greek who reserved the chorus for the moral- 
ity. The truth he teaches he told in character and with passion. 
They are the "sparks from heated iron." They have all a higher 
worth than their insulated sententious import bespeaks. A third 
characteristic is this, that Shakspeare's observation was preceded 
by contemplation. " He first conceived what the forms of things 
must he, and then went humbly to the oracle of nature to ask 
whether he was right. He inquired of her as a sovereign : he 
did not gossip with her. Shakspeare describes feelings which no 
observation could teach. Shakspeare made himself all charac- 
ters— he left out parts of himself and supplied what might have 
been in himself — nothing was given him but the canvass. 
(" This fact does honor to human nature, for it shows that the 
seeds of all that is nohle and good are in man ; they require only 
to be developed,") This canvass which Shakspeare used, formed 
his stories. The absurdity of his tales has often been a reproach 
to Shakspeare from those who did not comprehend him, as John- 
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bon Pope &c But SLakapeare had nothing to do with the prob- 
ahihty of the histories. It was enough for hlin that they had 
found their -nay among the people. Every body admitted them 
to be true though childish in the extreme. There Avas once 
upon a time a king who had three daughters, and he said to 
them tell me how you love me, and I will give my kingdom to 
her that loves mo best." And so one daughter said, &c. &c. 
From such stuff as this Shakspeare has produced lhe most -won- 
detjul work of human genius, as in Othello ho produced the most 
perfect work ' ' In the three first acts he carried human feelings 
to the utmost height, therefore iu the two following they seem to 
sinfe and become feeble : as, after the bursting of the storm, we 
behold the scattered clouds dispersed over the heavens." 

Coleridge's digressions are not the worst paatsof his lectures, or 
rather, he is always digressing. He quoted Mrs. Barbauld under 
the appellation of " an amiable lady," who had asked how Rich- 
ardson was inferior to Shakspearc ? Richardson, he allowed, 
evinces an exquisite perception of minute feeling, hut there is a 
want of harmony, a vulgarity in his sentiment ; he is only inter- 
esting. Shakspeare on the contrary elevates and instructs. In- 
stead of referring to our ordinary situations and common feelings 
he emancipates ws from them, and when most remote from ordi- 
nary life is most interesting. I should obsei-ve, this depreciation 
of the interesting in poetry is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the new German criticism. It is always opposed by 
SchiOer to the beautiful, and is considered as a very subordinate 
merit indeed. Hence the severity of the attacks oil Kotzebue, 
who certainly is more interesting to nineteen out of twenty than 
Shakspeare. C. took occasion, on mentioning Richardson to ex- 
press his opinions of the immorality of his novels. The lower 
passions of our nature are kept through seven or eight volumes, 
in a hot-bed of interest. Fielding's is far less pernicious ; " for 
the gusts of laughte d 've away sensuilily." 

P.S. Coleridge allel Volts c a petty scribbler." I oppose 
to this common-pit whi h ve o s compounded with con- 

tempt, Goethe's p found and cutt n remark: "It has been 
found that certau n ona hs n e all the talents and powers of 
their race. It ^ as tl u tl Lo s \I\ : and it is so with au- 
thors. In this sense t may be sa d that Voltaire is the greatest 
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of all conceivable Frenckmen," I abhor Bonaparte as the gates 
of hell, yot 1 smile at the drivellers who cry out c'est un bon ca- 
poral. Damn 'em both if you -will, but don't despise them. 



PROSPEOTUS OF LECTURES IH 1811. 
LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, SCOTS COKPOKATION HALL, 



■will eommence on Monday, Nov. 18th, a 
Course of Lectures on Shakapeare and Milton, in Illustration of 
the principles of Poetry, and tlieir Application as grounds of crit- 
icism to the most popular worlts of later EnTln.h Poet= these of 
the Living included. 

After an introductory Lecture on false criticism (especially in 
Poetry), and on its causes : two thirds of the remaiimig course 
will be assigned, 1st, to a philosophical anal) sis and explanation 
of all the principal characters of our great Dramatist as Othello 
Falstaff, Hichard III,, lago, Hamlet, &c and 2d to a critical 
comparison of Shakspeare, in respect of D ebon Imagery Man 
agement of the Passions, Judgment in thi c(n=truction cf his 
Dramas, in short of all that belongs to him as a Poet ind as a 
dramatic Poet, with his contemporaries, tr immediate successors 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Massinger &r- lu the 
endeavor to determine what of Shakspeare s merits and defects 
are common lo him with other writers of the same age and what 
remain peculiar to his own Genius. 

The course will extend to fifteen Lectures, which will be given 
on Monday and Thursdayevenings successively. The Lectures to 
e at half-past seven o'clock. 
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A COURSE OF LECTURES. 



PSOSPECTDS. 



jects and purposes oi each : but the main ohjects proposed, i 
the result of all. are the two following : 
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1 To convej iii a fonn Kst fitted to lender them impressive 
at the tir e ai d remembered afterward" rules and pnnciples of 
Eotmd jidgment with a Itinl <md degree of coniiLCted mtorma 
tion such as thi, hearers can not generally be supposed hkelj to 
form colitct and arrange for themselves by their own unassisted 
studies It might be presumption to siy that an\ importint 
part of thene Lectures could not be derived from books but 
none I trust in suppos ng that the same inttrmitHn could not 
be so surely or eonvcniLntly irq uied from Buch books as are of 
commonest occiim.nce or with fhit quantitj of time and atten 
tioit which can be rea9oiiab]> expected or even wisely desired 
e£ men engaged m business and the letive duties of the woild 

2 Under a strong persuasion that little of reai value is de 
rived bj persons in geneial fiom a mJe and vanous reading 
but still more deepl} convinced as to the actual mischiel of un 
t^nnected ind promiscuous reading and that it is sure in i 
greater or less degree, to enervate even where it does not hke 
wise inflate ; 1 hope to satisfy many an ingenuous mmd serious 
ly interested in its own development and cultivation how mod 
erate a number of volumes, if only they be judiciously chosen, 
will suffice for the attainment of every wise and desirable pur- 
pose ; that is, in addition to those which he studies for specific 
and professional purposes. It is saying less than the truth to 
affirm, that an esceUeut book (and the remark holds almost 
equally good of a Raphael as of a Milton) is like a well-chosen 
and well-tended fruit-tree. Its fruits are not of one season only. 
With the due and natural iatervak, we may recur to it year 
after year, and it will supply the same nourishment and the same 
gratification, if only we ourselves return to it with the same 
healthful appetite. 

The subjects of the Lectures are indeed very different, but not 
(in the strict sense of the term) diverse ; they are various, rather 
than miscellaneous. There is this bond of connection common 
ta them all, — that the mental pleasure which they are calculated 
to excite, is not dependent on accidents of fashion, place, or 
age, or the events or the customs of the day ; hut commensurate 
with the good sense, taste, and feeling, to the cultivation of 
which they themselves so largely contribute, as being all in kind, 
though not all in the same degree, productions of genius. 

What it would be arrogant )n promise, I may yet be permitted 
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to hope, — that the execution will prove correspondent and ade- 
quate to the plan. Assuredly, my best efforts have not been 
wanting so to select and prepare the materials, that, at the con- 
clusion of the Lectures, an attentive auditor, who should consent 
to aid his fiiture recollection by a few notes taken either during 
each Lecture, or soon after, would rarely feel himself, for the 
time to oomo, excluded from taking an intelligent interest in any 
general conversation likely to occur in mixed society. 



SYLLABUS OF THE COTJRSE. 

L January 27, 1818. — On the manners, morals, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and the state of society in general, in Euro- 
pean Christendom from the eighth to the fifteenth century (that 
is, from A.D. 700 to A D 1400) moie patticularlj in. reference 
to England, France Italy and ticrmany in otter words a por 
trait of the so-called lark ageb of Europe 

II. January 30 — Oa the tales and metrical romances com 
mon, for the most part to England GLrmany and the north of 
France, and on the English songs and ballads (.ontinued to the 
reign of Charles I A few selections will be made from ike 
Swedish, Danish and deiman Hnguage^ translated for the pur 
pose by the Lecturer 

III. Februarj '5 — Chaucer and Spenser (f Petrarch of An 
osto, Pulei, and Boiirdo 

IV. Y. VI. Febiuarj b 10 13 —On the dramatic itoiks of 
Shakspeare. In the=e Lectures will be comprised the substance 
of Mr. Coleridge s former courses on the same subjett enlarged 
and varied by subsequent study and reflection 

VII. Februarj 17 — On Ben Jonson Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Massinger with the probable causes of the cc^ation of 
dramatic poetry in England with &hirlej and Otwa'\ loon after 
the restoration of Charles II. 

VIIL February 20,— Of Uie life and all the works of Cervan- 
tes, but chiefly of his Don Q,uixote. The ridicule of kaight er- 
rantry shown to have been but a secondary object in the mind 
of the author, and not the principal cause of the delight which 
tho work continues to give to all nations, and under all the revo- 
lutions of manners and opinions. 

IX. February 24.— On Babelais. Swift, and Sterne : on the 
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nature and constituents of genuine Humor, and on the distiac- 
tions of the Humorous from the Witty, the Fanciful, the Droll, 
and the Old, 

X. February 87.— Of Donne, Dante, and Milton. 

XI. March 3. — On the Arahiau Nights' Entertainments, and 
on tlie romantic use of the supernatural in poetry, and in works 
of fiction, not poetical. On the conditions and regulations under 
which such books may be employed advantageously in the earlier 
periods of education. 

XII. March 6. — On tales of witches, apparitions, &c. as dis- 
tinguished from the magic and magicians of Asiatic origin. The 
probable sources of the former, and of the belief in them in cer- 
tain ages and classes of men. Criteria by which mistaken and 
exaggerated facts may be distinguished from absolute falsehood 
and imposture. Lastly, the causes of Iho terror and interest 
which stories of ghosts and witches inspire, in early life at least, 
whether believed or not. 

XIII. March 10. — On color, sound, and form, in Nature, as 
connected with poesy : the word "Poesy" used as the generic or 
class term, including poetry, music, painting, statuary, and ideal 
architecture, as its species. The reciprocal relations of poetry 
and philosophy to each other ; and of both to religion, and the 

XIV. March 13. — On the corruptions of the English language 
since the reign of Q,ueen Anne in our style of writing prose. A 
few easy rules for the attainment of a manly, unafFected, and 
pure language, in our genuine mother tongue, whether for the 
purpose of writing, oratory, or conversation. 



LECTURE 1.* 

CKAHACTEK OP THE GOTHIC HIND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Mr. Coleridge began by treating of the races of mankind as 
descended fi-om Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and therein of the early 
condition of man in his antique form. He then dwelt on the 

* From Mr. Green's mite taien at the Aelb/etj—E,!. 
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i of the Greeks in Art and Philosopiiy, and noticed 
tlie Biiitableness of polytJieisni to small, insulated states, in which 
patriotiani acted as a auhstitute for religion, in destroying or sus- 
pending self. Afterwards, in consequence of the extension of the 
Roman empire, some universal or common spirit became neces- 
sary for the conservation of the vast body, and this common spirit 
was, in fact, produced iu Christianity. The causes of the decline 
of the Roman empire were in operation long before the time of 
the actual overthrow ; that overthrow had been foreseen by many 
eminent Romans, especially by Seneca. In fact, there was under 
the empire an Italian and a Gferman party in Rome, and in the 
end the latter prevailed. 

He then proceeded to describe the generic character of the 
Northern nations, and defined it as an independence of the whole 
in the freedom of the individual, noticing their respect for women, 
and their consequent chivalrous spirit in war ; and how evidently 
the participation in the general council laid the foundation of the 
representative form of government, the only rational mode of pre- 
serving individual libertyin opposition to the licentious democracy 
of the ancient republics. 

He called our attention to the peculiarity of their art, and 
showed how it entirely depended on a symbolical expression of 
the infinite, — which is not vastness, nor immensity, nor perfec- 
tion, but whatever can not be circumscribed within the limits of 
actual, sensuous being. In the ancient art, on the contrary, every 
thing was finite and material. Accordingly, sculpture was not 
npedy a annpm e 
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cathedvaJ is the petrifaction of our religiou. The only work of 
truly modern sculpture is the Moses of Michael Angelo. 

The Northern nations were prepared by their own previous re- 
ligion for Christianity ; they, for the most part, received it gladly, 
and it took root as in a native soil. The deference to woman, 
characteristic of the Gothic races, combined itself with devotion 
in the idea of the Virgin Mother, and gave rise to many beauti- 
ful associations * 

Mr C remarked how dothic an instrument in origm and 
character the organ ■was 

He also enlarged on the loli eace of female character on our 
educat on the lirst impressions of our childhood be ng derived 
ttom women Amongst one it^l nations he sai 1 the only 
distinction was between lord and slave \\ith the antique 
Greeks the will of every one confiiclmg with the will ol all pro 
duoed licentiousness with the modem descendants from the 
northern "Stocks both these extremes weie shut out to reappear 
mii.ed and condensed mto this principle oi temper — submission 
bi t with fiee choice ill atiated m chivalrous devotion to women 
da such in attachment to the Eovtreign &c 



LECTURE Il.f 

? THE OOTHIO 

In my last lecture I stated that the descendants of Japhet and 
Shem peopled Europe and Asia, fulfilling in their distribution 
the prophecies of Scripture, while the descendants of Ham passed 
into Africa, there also actually verifying the interdiction pro- 
nounced against them. The Keltic and Teutonic nations occupied 
that part of Europe, which is now France, Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, &c. They were in general a hardy race, 

* The reader may compare the last two paragraphs with the first of 
SohJegel'a Preleotione on Dramatic Art and Literature — Vol i. pp. 10-16. 
2d. edit.— and with Sohelling Ueber das Verhallniss der bildenden Eimat^, 
p. 317 ; though the resemblaiioe in thought is but general. 

f From Mr. TVilltani Hammomra note taken at the diillTery. — JBJL 
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possessing great fortitude, and capable of great endurance. The 
Romans slowly conquered the more southerly portion of their 
tribes, and succeeded only by their superior arts, their policy, and 
better discipline. After a time, when the Goths, — to use the 
name of the noblest and most historical of the Teutonic tribes, — 
had acquired some knowledge of these arts from mixing with 
their conquerors, they invaded the Roman, territories. The hardy 
habits, tha steady perseverance, the better faith of the enduring 
Goth rendered him too formidable an enemy for the corrupt Ro- 
man, who was more inclined to purchase the suhjectjou of his 
enemy, than to go through the suffering necessary to secure it. 
The conquest of the Romans gave to the Goths the Christian re- 
ligion as it was then, existing in Italy ; and the light and grace- 
ful building of Grecian or Roman Greek order became singularly 
combined with the mass) architecture of the Goths, as wild and 
\ ined IS the iorest veffetation which it resembled The Greek 
art la bca t ful When I eatei a Greek Chmch, my eye is 
c! ail II. 1 an 1 my mind elated I feel exalted and proud that I 
im a man B it the Goth c ait is sublime On entering a 
cathedril I am filled with devotion and with awe I am lost to 
the actualitie'' that surround me and my whole being expands 
1 to the inhnite earth and air nature and art all swell up into 
etermty, and the only sensible impre=sion left is that I am noth- 
ing '.' This religion, while it tended to soften the maimers of the 
Northern tribes, was at the same time highly congenial to their 
nature. The Goths are free from the stain of hero-worship. 
Gazing on their rugged mountains, surrounded by impassable for- 
ests, accustomed to gloomy seasons, they lived in the bosom of 
nature, and worshipped an invisible and unknown deity. Firm in 
his faith, domestic in his habits, the life of the Goth was simple 
and dignified, yet tender and afiectionate. ■ 

The Greeks were remarkable for complacency and completion ; 
they delighted in whatever plei'^ed the eye ■ to them it was not 
e lough tD ha^e merelj the idea of a divmitj thej must have it 
I lai-e I before them shape 1 m the most perlect symmetry and 
pre eiiti-d with the nice t ludgment and if we look poi any 
I reek production of art the beauty of its parta and the har 
monj of then umon the complete ani complacent effect of the 
A licit are the stiikmg chiract ristics It is the aame 1 1 their 
poetry In Homei \ou ha\e a poem i.erfect m it= ftrm whether 
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onginalh so or from the labor of after-critics, 1 know aot ; his 
dcBcr ptiona ire pictures brought vividly before you, and as far as 
the eje and understanding are concerned, I am indeed gratified. 
But if I wish my feelings to be affected, if I wish my heart to be 
touched, if I wish to melt into sentiment and tenderness, I must 
turn to the heroic songs of the Goths, to the poetry of the middle 
ages. The worship of statues in Greece had, in a civil sense, its 
advantage, and disadvantage ; advantage, in promoting statuary 
and the arts; disadvantage, in bringing their gods too much on 
a level with human beings, and thence depriving them of their 
dignity, and gradually giving rise to skepticism and ridicule. But 
no statue, no artificial emblem, could satisfy the Northman's 
mind ; the dark, wild imagery of nature which surrounded him, 
and the freedom of his life, gave his mind a tendency to the in- 
finite, so that he found rest in that which presented no end, and 
derived satisfaction from that which was indistinct. 

We have few and uncertain vestiges of Gfothic hterature till 
the time of Theodoric, who encouraged his subjects to write, and 
who made a collection of their poems. These consisted chiefly 
of heroic songs, sung at the Court ; for at that time this was the 
custom, Ciiarlemagne, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
greatly encouraged letters, and made a further collection of the 
poems of his time, among which were several epic poems of 
great merit ; or rather in strictness there was a vast cycle of 
heroic poems, or minstrelsies, from and out of which separate 
poems were composed. The form of poetry was. however, for 
the most part, the metrical romance and heroic tale, Charle- 
magne's army, or a large division of it, was utterly destroyed in 
the Pyrenees, when returning from a sncceBsful attack on the 
Arabs of Navarre and Arragon ; yet the name of Roncesvalles 
became famous in the songs of the Gothic poets. The Greeks 
and Romans would not have done this ; they would not have re- 
corded in heroic verse the death and defeat of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. But the Goths, firm in their faith, with a constancy 
not to be shaken, celebrated those brave men who died for their 
religion and their country ! What, though they had been de- 
feated, they died without fear, as they had lived without reproach ; 
they leit no stain on their names, for they feU fighting for their God, 
their liberty, and their rights ; and the song that sang that day's 
ted them to future victory and certain vengeance. 
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I must now turn to our great monarch, Aifreii, one ol' the most 
august characters that any age has ever produced ; and when I 
■picture him after the toils of government and the dangers of bat- 
tle, seated by a eolitary lamp, translating the holy scriptures into 
the Saxon tongue, — when I reflect on his moderation in suofess, 
on his fortitude and perseverance in diiBculty and defeat, and on 
the wisdom and extensive nature of his legislation, I am really at 
a loss which part of this great man's character most to admire. 
Yet above all, I see the grandeur, the freedom, the mildnesa, the 
domestic unity, the universal eharaeter of the middle ages con- 
densed into Alfred's glorious institution of the trial by jury. I 
gaze upon it as the immortal symbol of that age ; — an age called 
indeed dark ; but how could that age be considered dark, which 
solved the dilHcult problem of universal liberty, freed man from 
the shackles of tyranny, and subjected his actions to the decision 
of twelve of his fellow-countrymen ? The liberty of the Greeks 
was a phenomenon, a meteor, which blazed for a short time, and 
then sank into eternal darkness. It was a combination of most 
opposite materials, slavery and liberty. Such can neither be 
happy nor lasting. The Goths on the other hand said. You shall 
be our Emperor ; but we must be Princes on our own estates, and 
over them you shall have no power 1 The Vassals said to their 
Prince, We will serve you in your wars, and defend your caatie ; 
but we must have liberty in our own circle, our cottage, our cattle, 
our proportion of land. The Cities said, We acknowledge you for 
our Emperor ; but we must have our walls and our strongholds, 
and be governed by our own laws. Thus all combined, yet all 
were separate ; all served, yet all were free. Such a goveroment 
could not exist in a dark age. Our ancestors may not indeed have 
been deep in the metaphysics of the schools ; they may not have 
shone in the fine arts ; but much knowledge of human nature, 
much practical wisdom must have existed amongst them, when 
this admirable constitution was formed ; and I believe it is a de- 
cided truth, though certainly an awful lesson, that nations are not 
the most happy at the time when literature and the arts flourish 
the most among them. 

The translations I had promised in my syllabus I shall defer to 
the end of the course, when I shall give a single lecture of reci- 
tations illustrative of the different ages of poetry. There is one 
Northern tale I will relate, as it is one horn which Shakspeare 
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derived tiat strongly marked and estraordinary scene between 
Richard III. and the Lady Anno. It may not be equal to that in 
strength and geniue, but it ia, undoubtedly, superior in decorum 
and delicacy. 

A Knight had slain a Prince, the lord of a strong castle, in 
combat. He afterwards contrived to get into the castle, where 
he obtained an interview 'with the Princess's attendant, whose 
life he had saved in some encounter ; he told her of his love for 
her mistress, and won her to his interest. She then slowly and 
gradually worked on her mistress's mind, spoke of the beauty of 
his person, the fire of his eyes, the sweetness of his voice, his 
valor in the field, his gentleness in the court ; in short, by watch- 
ing her opportunities, she at last filled the Princess's soul with 
this one miage she became reatle'''' sleep forsook her ; her cu- 
riosity to si,e this Knight becamp &tiong ; but her maid still de- 
ferred the interview til! at length f-he confessed she was in love 
with him — the tnight is thpu ntioduced, and the nuptials are 
quickly celebrated 

In this age thi-re Tsaa a ttndencj m writers to the droll and 
the grotesque and m the little dramas which at that time ex- 
isted there were singular instanr-ea of these. It was the disease 
of the agp It IB a remarkable tact that Luther and Melancthon, 
the great religious reformera of that day, should have strongly 
recommended, for the education of children, dramas, which at 
present would be considered highly indecorous, if not bordering 
on a deeper sin. From one which they particularly recommended, 
I will give a few extracts ; more I should not think it right to 
do. The play opens with Adam and 'Eve washing and dressing 
their children to appear before the Lord, who is coming from 
heaven to hear them repeat the Lord's Prayer, Belief, &c. In 
the next scene the Lord appears seated like a schoolmaster, with 
the children standing round, when Cain, who is behind hand, and 
a sad pickle, comes running in with a bloody nose and his hat on. 
Adam says, " What, with your hat on !" Gain then goes up to 
shake hands with the Almighty, when Adam says (giving him a 
cuiF), " Ah, would you give your left hand to the Lord ?" At 
length Cain takes his place in the class, and it becomes his turn 
to say the Lord's Prayer. At this time the Devil (a constant at- 
tendant at that time) makes his appearance, and getting behind 
Cain, whispers in his ear ; instead of the Lord's Prayer, Cain 
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gives it so changed, by tlie traiispoeition of the words, that the 
meaning is reversed ; yet this is so artfully done by the author, 
that it is exactly as an obstinate child would answer, who knows 
1 ■ 1 t I t 1 se to t I th 1 t h 



they have not found the children better, nor the mothers more 
careful of theii ofFapiing ; they have not found their devotion 
more fervent, their faith more strong, nor their morality more 



LECTURE III. 



Tne Id^t Lectiiie waa allotted to an investigation inio tlie 
origin and tharactPr of a fcpeciea of poetry, the least mtluenced 
oi any by the literature of Greece and Rome, — that iii which 
* b^a tiiB cuBtom of Xnetht Rupert more minutely Jeseribed in Mr. 
Coleridge's own letter from Germany, published in The Frieod, tl. p. S35, 
jEd. 
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the portiou contributed by 'he (lOthiL conquerors the prediJec 
tions and general tone or hahit oi thought and teehng brought 
by our remote ancestors with them from the forests of G-ermany 
or the deep dells and rock> mountams of Notuiaj are the most 
prcmment In the present Lecture I must intioduce joi to a 
speues ol poetrj which had ita birthplace near the i,i.ntre d 
Roman glorj and in 'which as might be anticipated the influ 
ences of the G-reek and Roman mw^e aie far more conspicnu'' 
— as gre^t indeed as the efiorts tf intentional mutation on the 
part of the poLts themaehes could render them But hippiJj 
lor us and tor their own fame the mtention of the writers ab 
men i= often at ccmplttc variance with the genius oi the same 
men as poets To the force ol their mtention \ie owe their 
mythological ornaments and the greater definitene-s oi their 
miageiv and their passion for the beautiiul the voluptuous and 
the art ficial v, i must in part attnbuti- to the same intention 
but m part likewi e to their natuial di positions and tastes 
For thf, same climate and manj ot the same circumstances were 
acting on them which had acted on the great cla'^ics whom 
they were endeavoring to-imitate. But the Iove__of the marvel- 
lous, the deeper sensibility, the higher reverence for womanhood, 
the characteristic spirit of sentiment and courtesy, — these were 
the heirlooms of nature, which still regained the ascendant, 
whenever the use of the living mother-language enabled the 
inspired poet to appear instead of the toilsome scholar. 

From this same union, in which the soul (if I may dare so 
express myself) was Gfothic, whiie the outward forms and a 
majority, of the words themselves, were the reliques of the Ro- 
man, arose the Romance, or romantic language, in which the 
Troubadours or Love-singers of Provence sang and wrote, and 
the different dialects of which havo been modified into the mod- 
ern Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; while the language of 
the Trouveurs, Trouveres, or ITorman-French poets, forms the 
intermediate link between the Romance or modified Roman, and 
the Teutonic, including the Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and the upper 
and lower German, as being the modified Gothic. And as the 
northernmost extreme of the Norman-French, or that part of the 
link in which it formed or the Teutonic, we must take the Nor- 
man-English minstrels and metrical romances, from the greater 
predominance of the Anglo-Saxon Gothic in the derivation of 
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the words I mean that iLe language of the English metrical 
romance IS le=s romanized and has fewer words not originally 
of a northern ongm than the =ame romances m the Horman- 
French which is the more striking because the former were for 
the moat pait translate 1 from the lattei the authors of which 
teem to have eminently merited their name of Trouveres, or in- 
ventoia Thii then we have a ch'iin with two nngs or staples : 
— at the southern end there is the Roman or Latin ; at the 
northern en I thi, Keltic Teuton c or trothic and the links be- 
gnming wath the southern end are the ^Romance including the 
Provencal the Italian Spinish and Portuguese with their dif- 
ieient dialects then the Norman French and lastly the English. 

JIj object in id\ertmg to the Italian poets is not so much 
lor their own sal es in which point of ■view Dante and Ariosto 
alone woild haie required separate Lectures but for the elucida- 
tion of Iho merits of on countrymen as to what extent we must 
consider (hem as f rtunate imitatoii of thpir Ital an predecessors, 
and in what points they ha\c the higher claims of original ge- 
jiius. Ot Dante I am to speak elsewhere Ot Boccaccio, who 
has little mtere-it js a metrical poet m anj respect and none for 
my present purpose except perhaps as the reputed inventor or 
itrtroilucer of the octave stanza in his Te=eide it will be sufBcient 
to say, that we owe to him the subiects of numerous poems 
taken from h s tamou tales the happy art of narration, and the 
still greatei mer t of a depth and fin ness in the workings of the 
passions in which last excellence as likewise m the wild and 
imaginative cl aracter oi the sit lations h s almost neglected ro- 
mances appear to me greatly to etcel his far famed Decameron. 
To him too we owe the more doibtful ra.ent of having intro- 
duced into the Itahan pro=e and by the authority of his name 
and the influei ce of his example more or leas throughout Eu- 
rope, the 1 ng mter-woven penods and architectural structure 
which arose from the verj nature of then language in the Greek 
writers hut which alrealj m the Latin orators and historians, 
had betrajed a species ol efibrt a fore ga something, which had 
been superinduced on the language mstead of growing out of 
it ; and which was fai too dlien from that mdividuaUzing and 
confederating jet not blending character of the Morth, to be- 
come permanent although its magnificence and statelinesa were 
objects of admiration and occasional imitation This stylo di- 

VOL n 1 
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minished the control of the writer over the inner feelings of 
men, and created too great a chaBm between the body and the 
life ; and hence especially it was abandoned by Luther. 

But lastly, to Boccaccio's sanction we must trace a large por- 
tion of the mythological pedantry and incongruous paganisms, 
which for so long a period deformed the poetry, even of the truest 
poets. To such an extravagance did Boccaccio himself carry 
this folly, tbat an f chivaJry he haa uniformlj stj led 

G-od the Path J p t avionr Apollo and the EmI Being 

Pluto. But f 1 IB th Bight foe some evcuse pleaded 1 
dare make noi f th g and disgusting hcentiousne='! the 
daring profanen vih h dered tho Decameron of Boccaccio 
the parent of a hui d d w rs children fit to be classed among 
the enemies ! h 1 ace whiuh poisons Anosto — (for 

that I may not p k ft n than necessary of so odious a sub 
ject, I mentio h f r all) — which interposes i pamful 

mixture in the humor of Chaucer and ■which has once oi twice 
seduced even onr pnre-minded Spen«ei into a giossness as hi,te 
rogeueons &om the spirit of his great poem as it was ahea to 
the delicacy of his morals. 



PETRARCH. 

Born at Areiio, 1301.— Died I3l4. 

Petrarch was the final blossom and perfection of the Trouba- 

HOTiS ON PETKARCH'S' SONNETS, CANZONES, An 



SoifNET. 1. Vol, oil' aaooltate, &e. 
7. La gola, e '1 eoimo, Ac 

11. Se la mia vita, &c. 

12. Qu^do fra I'altre, &e. 

• Th Eotfes. by Mr C, are written in a Petrarch in my posBeaaioD, 
and are f m dat bef re 1813. It is hoped tbat they wUl not Beem ill 
placed b —Ed 
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1 8. Vergognaado talor, Ac. 
3B. Quanto piu m' avvioiuo, 

28. Solo e peDsoao, Ac 

29. S' io credesai, cftc. 

s. 1*. Si 6 debile il filo, &e. 



Hall. 1. Laasarc ilvelo, ix. 
Canz. 1. Nel doke tempo, rjrc. 



This poem was imitated by our old Herbert;* 
the thoughts, hut simple and sweet in diction. 



The first half of this ninth canzone is exquisite ; and ia canzone 
8, the nine lines heginning' 

poggi, Talli, Ac 

to cura, are expressed with vigor and chastity. 

Canz. 9. Daquel ^ iimanzi a, me medesmo piacqui 
Eiiipiendo d'un pensier' alto, e aoave 
Quel core, onif kanno i hegli occ/d la chiavs. 

Note. — that the Pope would take these eternal keys, which 
so forever turn the bolts on the finest passages of true passion 1 

VOL. n. 
Casz. 1. Che dcbb' io iar ! ire. 
Very good; but not equal, I think, to Canzone 2, 

though less faulty. "With the omission of halta-dozen conceits 
and Petrarchisms of hooks, baiU, flames, and torches, this second 
canzone is a bold and impassioned lyrio, and leaves no doubt in 
my mind of Petrarch's having possessed a trae poetic genius. 
JJtinam deleri posdnt sequentia : — 

• If George Herljert ia m«ant, I can find nothing liki 
canione in his poems. — Ed. 
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L. IT — 19. e la eoave fiamma 

Ch' aneor, lasso I ni' infiamma 

Eeaentlo epenta, or ohe fea dunque ardendo i 
L. B4— 56. oV erano a tutt' ore 

Disposfj gli ami ov' to fui preeo, e I'eaoa 



And tlie lioes 86, ST. 

Poaet' in dubbio, a oui 

LevcsBG il pregio di pifl lsud« darai — 



e rather flatly worded. 



LUIGI PULCL 

Bora at Florence, 1431.— Died about 1487. 

PuLCi was of one of the noblest families in Florence, reported 
to be one of the Frankish stocks wliich remained in that city after 
the departure of Charlemagne : — 

Pulcia Gallorum soboles descendit in urbem, 
Clara quidem bello, sacris neu inhospita Musia. 

Verino de illuetcat. Cort. Flor. ii v. 118. 

Members of this family were five times elected to the Priorate, 
one of the highest honors of the republic. Pulci had two brothers, 
and one of their wives, Antonia, who were all poets : — 

Oarmimbus patrila notiseima Pulcia proles ; 
Quis non htinc ufbem MuEarum tUcat amlcaiu, 
Si tras prodaoat fratrea domua vma poctaa ! 



Luigi married Lucrezia di XTberto, of the AJbizzi family, and 
was intimate with the great men of his time, but more especially 
with Angelo Politian, and Lorenzo the Magnificent. His Mor- 
gante has been attributed, in part at least,* to the assistance of 
Marsilius Ficinus, and by others tho whole has been attributed 
to Politian. The first conjecture is utterly improbable ; the last 
' Meanins the 25tli canto.— Ki 
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IE possible indeed on account of the licentiousness of the poem ; 
but there are no dirtnt grounds for believing it. The Morgante 
Maggiore is the first proper romance ; although, perhaps, Pulci 
bad the Teseide before him The story is taken from the iabu- 
lous biatorj of Turpiii and if the author had any distinct object, 
it seenas to h.a\ e been that of making himself merry with the 
absurdities of tbe old romancers. The Morgante sometimes 
males vou think of Rabelais It contains the most remarkable 
guess or allubion upon the bubject of America that can be found 
in any hook pubhsbed before the discovery.* The well-known 
passage in the tragic Seneca is not to be compared with it. The 
copiaveiboiJitnoi the mothei Florentine tongue, and the easiness 

"■ The reference is, of eoorae, to the following alanzaa : — 

Disse Astarotte ; uu error Inngo e fioeo 

Per molti seeol oon bea oonosdnto, 

Fa obe si dice d' Ercol le coloone, 

E che piu la molti periti somie. 
Sappi ehe questa opinione tt Tana ; 

Pa-ehS piii olh-e navicar si puote, 

Ferfi ohe 1' acqvia in ogni parte 6 plana, 

BeQohfe la terra abbi forma di ruote : 

Era piu gFossa atlor la gente bumana ; 

Talohe potrebbe arrosirne le gote 

Ereule anoor d' aver postl qne' eegoi, 

Perchfi pill oltre paBserarino i legnL 
E puasai andar ^u no 1' altro emisperio, 

Pero obe al centro ogni oosa reprune ; 

Si ehe la terra per diyin miaterio 

Soepesa, sta Sta le atelle eubliuie, 

E li ^■d eon oitta, oastelia, e impario ; 

Ma nol oognobbon quelle genii prime ; 

Vedi ohe il sol di oammioar s' afiretta. 

Dove io ti dico ebe lit ^il b' aapetta. 
E coma im segno sm'ge ia Orients, 

Uu altro cade con niirabil arte. 

Come ai Tede qua ne 1' Ocoideote, 

Perfi ohe il del pnstnniente oomparte ; 

Antipodi appelkta h quella genta ; 

Adora il sole c Jupit«rre oMarte, 

E piantc e aulmal come voi bonno, 

E epesso insieme gran battoglle faono. 
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of his style, afterwards brought to perfection hy Berni, are the 
chief merits of Pulci ; his chief demerit is his heartless BpLrlt of 
jest and buffoonery, by which sovereigns and their courtiers were 
flattered by the degradation of nature, and the impossibilification 
of a pretended virtue. 

OHAUCEE. 

Born in London, 1328.— Died 1400." 

Ohauceh must he read with an eye to the Norman-French 
Trouveres, of whom ho is the best representative in English. He 
had great powers of invention. As in Shakspeare, his characters 
represent classes, but in a diflerent manner ; Shalcspeare's char- 
acters are the representatives of the interior nature of humanity, 
in which some element has become so predominant as to destroy 
the health of the mind ; whereas Chaucer's are rather represen- 
tatives of classes of manfiers. He is therefore more led to indi- 
vidualize in a mere personal sense. Observe Chaucer's love of 
nature ; and how happily the subject of his main, w^ork is chosen. 
When you reflect that the company in the Decameron have 
retired to a place of safety, from the ragiug of a pestilence, their 
mirth provokes a sense of their unfeelingness ; whereas in Chau- 
cer nothing of this sort occurs, and the scheme of a party on a 
pilgrimage, with different ends and occupations, aptly allows of 
the greatest variety of expression in the tales. 

SPENSER. 

Born in London, 1533.— Died 1599. 

Theee is this difference, am,ong many others, betwen Shak- 
speare and Spenser ; — Shakspeare is never colored by the cus- 
toms of his age ; what appears of contemporary character in him 

pation, said to liave been first naticed by Amerigo Yespucd, occurs in 
Dante's JPurgalorio : 

I mi Tolai a man destra a ptsi mente 
All 'altro polo : e yidi quattro atelle 
Noa viste msi, fuor eh' alia prima gente. 

C. L 1. 22-4. 
" From Mp. flreen's ■anie.—Ed. 
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is merely negative ; it is just not something else. He has none 
of the fictitious realities of the classics, none of the grotesc[ueiLe8Ses 
of chivalry, none of the allegory of the middle ages ; there is no 
sectarianism either of politics or religion, no miser, no witch, — no 
common, witch.,— no astrology — nothing impermanent of however 
long duration ; hut he stands like the yew-tree in Lorton vale, 
which has known so many ages that it belongs to none in partic- 
ular ; a living image of endless self reproduction, like the immor- 
tal tree of Malabar. In Spenser the spirit of chivaby is entirely 
predominant, although with a much greater infusion of the poet's 
own individual self into it than is found in any other writer. He 
has the wit of the southern with the deeper inwardness of the 
iiorthom genius. 

Wo oue can appreciate Spenser without some reflection on the 
nature of allegorical writing. The mere etymological meaning 
of the word, allegory, — to talk of one thing and thereby convey 
another, — is too wide. The true sense is this, — the employment 
of one set of agents and images to convey in disguise a moral 
meaning, with a likeness to the imagination, but with a differ- 
ence to the understanding, — those agents and images being so 
combined as to form a homogeneous whole. This distinguishes it 
from metaphor, which is part of an allegory. But allegory is not 
properly distinguisliable from fable, otherwise than as the first in- 
cludes the second, as a genus its species ; for in a fable there must 
be nothing but what is universally known and acknowledged, but 
in an allegory there may be that which is new and not previously 
admitted. The pictures of the great masters, especially of the 
Italian schools, are genuine allegories. Amongst the classics, the 
multitude of their gods either precluded allegory altogether, or 
else made every thing allegory, as in the Hesiodic Theogonia ; for 
you can scarcely distinguish between power and the personifica- 
tion of power. The Cupid and Psyche of, or found in, Apuleius, 
is a pli£enomenon. It is the Platonic mode of accounting for the 
fall of man. The Battle of the Soul* by Prudentius is an early 
instance of Christian allegory. 

Narrative allegory is distinguished from mythology as reality 
from symbol ; it is, in short, the proper intermedium between 
person and personification. Where it is too strongly individual- 
ized, it ceases to be aUegory ; this is often felt in the Pilgrim's 
* PayolvomaaLia. — S/. 
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Progress, where the chaiacters are real persons mth nick- 
names. Perhaps one of the most curious warnings against 
another attempt at narrative allegory on a great acalo, may he 
found in. Tasso's account of what he himself intended in and by 
his Jerusalem Delivered. 

As characteristic of Spenser, I would call your particular atten- 
tion in the first place to the indescrihable sweetness and fluent 
projection of his verse, very clearly distinguishahle from the deep- 
er and more interwoven harmonies of Shakspeare and Milton- 
This stanza is a good instance of what I mean : — 

Yet she, most fnithfiiU ladie, all this while 

Forsaken, wofull, salitarie mayd, 

Far from, all peoples preace, aa in exile, 

In wildern«SBe and waatfull deaerts strayd 

To seelte her tnLgbt ; ■who, eubtily betrayd 

Through that late vision which th' enohaunter wrought, 

Had her abandond ; she, of nought affrayd. 

Through woods and waatnes wide him daily sought, 

Yet wished tydingas nona of Mm unto her brought. 

F. Qu. a i. c S, St. S. 

2. Combined with this sweetness and flyency, the scientific 
constructiou of the metre of the Faery Q,ueene is very noticeable. 
One of Spenser's arts is that of alliteration, and he uses it with 
great effect in doubling the impression of an image ; — 

In raldernesse and toaatful deserts — 

Through looods and itastnes wilde, — 

Thoj- passe the bitter waves of Acheron, 

Where many aoules sit wailing woefully. 

And come to/ery/ood of PAlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghosts in tormeots fry. 

And with sharp shrilling shrieks dotli hootlease cry, — rte. 

He is particularly given to an alternate alliteration, which is, 
perhaps, when well used, a great secret in melody : — 

A ramping lyoo rushed suddenly, — 

And sad to jee her sorrowful eonBtraint, — 

And on the grasae her liaintie (imbes did lay, — &c. 

You can not read a page of the Faery CLueene, if you read for that 
purpose, without perceiving the intentional alliterativeness of the 
words ; and yet so skilfully is this managed, that it never strikes 
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any unwarned ear as artificial, or otlier than the result of the 
necessary movement of the verse. 

3. Spenser displays great' skill in harmonizing his descriptions 
nf external nature and actual incidents with the allegorical char- 
acter and epic activity of the poem. Take these two heautiful 
jassages as illustrations of what I mean : — 

By tbia the nortiierne wagoDoi' had set 

His sevenfol t«ine behind the stedlaet starre 

That was in oceaa wavea yet never wet, 

But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 

To all that in the wide deep^ 'n'andi-ing arre ; 

And chearefull chaunficlerc with Ms note ehrill 

Had warned once, that Phtebus' fiery carre 

In bast was elirobiog up the eaateme hill, 

Full en-nouB that Night bo bng bia tmnne did fill; 

When those aeoursed mesaengei'8 of bell, 

That feigning dreame, and Ibat faire-forged spright 

Came, &e. B. i. o. 2, st. 1. 

At last, the gulden ocieatall gate 

Of greateet Heaven gan to open fayre ; 

And PhaboB, fresb as brydegrorae to his mate. 

Came dauauing forth, eb^ng bis deawie hnyro ; 

And bnrld bia gliatring beama firough gloomy ayre. 

Which wlien tbe wakeful Elfe peroair'd, *sti-eightway 

He started up, and did bim aelfe prepayrc 

Id aunbright: armea and battailous array ; 

For -with that P^an proud he combat will that day. 

lb a 5, at. 2. 

Observe also the exceeding vividness of Spenser's descriptions. 
They are not, in the true sense of the word, picturesc[ue ; but 
are composed of a ■wondrous series of images, as in our dreams. 
Compare the following passage with any thing you may remem- 
ber in pari materia in Milton or Shakspeare : — 

His haughUe helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightaesae and great terronc bredd ; 

For all tbe erest a dragon did enfold 

With greedie pawea, and over all did apredd 

His golden wiuges; bia dreadfull hideona bedd. 

Close coached on the bever, aeemd to throw 

From flaming mouth bright spartles flery redd. 

That anddeine borrour to iaint hartes ilid show ; 

And BCHly tayle was stretcht ndowne bis back full low. 
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Upon the top of all Ms loftie ci-eat 

A boucuh of haires diaeolourd cBiverBly, 

With sppinkled pearle and gold full richly drest, 

Did ahake, and aeemd to dnuace for jollitie ; 

liLke to an almond tree ytnouuted bje 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blosaoma braTfi bedeoted daintily, 

Whoae tender looks do tremhle eTCrj one 

At evarie little breath that under heaven ia blowne. 

lb, e. 1, at. gI-3. 

4. You will take especial note of the marvellous independence 
and true imaginative absence of all particular space or time in 
the Paery Q,ueene. It is in the domains neither of history or 
geography ; it is ignorant of all artificial boundary, all material 
obstacles ; it is truly in land of Faery, that is, of mental spacn. 
The poet has placed you in a dream, a charmed sleep, and you 
neither wish, nor have the power, to inquire where you are, of 
how you got there. It reminds me of some linos of my own : — 

Oh ! -would to Alia 1 
The cayea or the sea-mew were appointed 
To bring me food I — or rather that my eool 
Might draw in life from the univerB^ air 1 
It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along Bome ooeaa's boundlcEa solitude 
To float forever with a careless course 
And think mjaelf the only being alive 1 

Remorse, Aot iv, sc. 8. 

Indeed Spenser himself, in the conduct of his great poem, may be 
represented under the same image, his symbolizing purpose being 
his mariner's compass ; — 

Ab pilot well expert in perilous wave, 
That to a eted&st starre Lis (ourse hath bent, 
"When f<^gj mistea or cloudy tempesta have 
The faithfull Mght of that feire lampe yUent, 
And coverd Heaven with hideous dreriment ; 
Upon hia caid aud oompas firmes Ma eye, 
The mayBtcrs of Ms long eiperiment, 
And to them does the steddy helme apply, 
Eidiling his winged veBsell fairely forward fly. 

B.ii. ft1,at.l. 
So the poet through the teahns of allegory. 

5. Yon should note the quintessential character of Christian 
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chivalry in all his characters, hu m y in his women. 

The Greeks, except, perhaps, in H n m have had no 

way of making their women int g b h unsexing them, 

as ia the instances of the tragic M d E &c. Contrast 

such characters with Spenser's I h b s no prominent 

feature, has no particulaiization h p d he same feeling 

that a statue does, when contemp d a a di ance : — 

From her fayre head ter fillet she undight. 

And layJ her stole aside : ber angola faae. 

As the great eye of HeaTen, eliyned bright. 

And made a sunshiiie iu the shady plane ; 

Did never laoctal eye behold euoh heavealy grace. 

6. In Spenser we .see the brightest and purest form of that 
nationality -which was so common a characteristic of our elder 
poets. There is nothing unamiahle, nothing contemptuous of 
others, in it. To glorify their countrj' — to elevate England into 
a queen, an empress of the heart— this was their passion and ob- 
ject ; and how dear and important an object it was or may be, 
let Spain, in the recollection of her Cid, declare ! There is a 
great magic in national names. What a damper to all interest 
is a list of native East Indian merchants '. Unknown names are 
non-conductors ; they stop all sympathy. No one of our poets 
has touched this string more exquisitely than Spenser ; especially 
in his chronicle of the British Kings (B. ii. c, 10), and the mar- 
riage of the Thames with the Medway (B, iv. c. 11), in both 
which passages the mere names constitute half the pleasure we 
receive. To the same feeling we must in particular attribute 
Spenser's sweet reference to Ireland : — 

H"e thenee the Iriahe rivers abseut were ; 

Sith no lease famous than the rest they be, &e. lb. 

And Mulla mine, wliose waves I whilom taught to weep. 

Jb. 

And there is a beautiful passage of the same sort in the Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again : — 



Lastly, the great and prevailing character of Spense 
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fancy under the conditions of imagination, as an ever-present but 
not always active power. He has an imaginative fancy, but he 
has not imagination, in, kind or degree, as Shakspeare and Milton 
have ; the boldest effort of his powers in this way is the charac- 
ter of Talus.* Add to this a feminine tenderness and almost 
maidenly purity of feeling, and above all, a deep moral earnest- 
ness whicli produces a believing sympathy and aequiescence in 
the reader, and you have a tolerably adequate view of Spenser's 
inteUeotual being. 



LECTURE Vir. 



BEN JONSON, BEAUMONT / 

A coNTEMPoRAEY IS rather an ambiguous term, when applied 
to authors. It may simply mean that one man lived and wrote 
■while another was yet alive, however deeply the former may 
have been indebted to the latter as his model. There have been 
instances in the hterary world that might remind a botanist of a 
singular sort of parasite plant, which rises above ground, indepen- 
dent and unsupported, an apparent original ; but trace its roots, 
and you will find the fibres all terminating in the root of another 
plant at an unsuspected distance, which, perhaps, from want of 
sun and genial soil, and the loss of sap, has scarcely been able to 
peep above the ground. — Or the word may mean those whose 
compositions were contemporaneous in such a sense as to preclude 
all hkel h d f he n having borrowed from the other. In the 
la sense I I Id all Ben Joneon a contemporary of Shak- 
p a h gh 1 e ng survived him ; while I should prefer the 
ph f med a ccessors for Beaumont and Fletcher, and 

Ma ng 1 h h y too were Shakspeare's contemporaries in 

• B. 5. Legend of ArtegalL,*-^'^ 
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BEN JONSON * 
Born, 1574.— Died. 1637. 



Ben Jobson is original ; he ie, indeed, the only one of the great 
dramatists of that day who was not either directly produced, or 
very greatly modified, by Shakspeare. In truth, he differs from 
OUT great master in every thing — in form and in substance — and 
betrays no tokens of his proximity. He is not original in the 
same way as Shaltspeare is original ; but after a fashion of his 
own, Ben Jonaon is most truly original. 

The characters in his plays are, in the strictest sense of the 
term, abstractions. Some very prominent feature is taken from 
the whole man, and that single feature or humor is made the 
basis upon which the entire character is built up. Ben Jonson'a 
dramatis personte are almost as fixed as the masks of the an- 
cient actors ; you know from the first scene—sometimes from the 
list of names — exactly what every one of them is to be. He was 
a very accurately observing man ; but he cared only to observe 
what was external or open to, and likely to impress, the senses. 
He iiidividuahzes, not so much, if at all, by the exhibition of 
moral or intellectual differences, as by the varieties and contrasts 
of manners, modes of speech and tricks of temper ai in such 
characters as Puntarvolo, Bobadill, &c. 

I beheve there is not one whim or afleetation in i"omnion life 
noted in any memoir of that age which may not be found drawn 
and framed in some corner or oth f B n J son's d am'is ; and 
they have this merit, in common 1 H art pn hat not 
a single circumstance is introduc 1 n h m whi 1 1 not play 
upon, and help to bring out, the d u an 1 m humors of 

the piece. Indeed I ought very pa la ly all u atten- 
tion to the extraordinary skill sho n by B n J nson n n riving 
situations for the display of hia cha a t In fa are and 

anxiety in this matter led him d wha a Ij any of the 
dramatists of that age did — tha n n h p I is not 

a first perusal that suffices for th full p p n f he laborate 
artifice of the plots of the Alche st a d he & 1 M man ; — 

* From Mr. Greeo's aote.—j!!d. 

■(■ " In JoD6on'a comic iaventions," saya Schlegel, " a Spirit of obaervation 
is mabifesteiJ mov than faney,"— Vol. iv. p. 93, 
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that of the former is ahsolute perfection, for a nece'SBary entangle- 
ment, and an unexpected ■^ et natural ci olution 

Ben Jonson exhibits a steilms' Englihh. diilion and he has with 
great skill contrived varieties ot construction but his style is 
rarely sweet or harmonious, in con=equence of his labor at point 
and strength being so evident In all his worka, in verse or 
prose, there is an extraordinarj opulence ot thought ; but it is the 
produce of an amassing power in the author, and not of a growth 
from within. Indeed a large proportion of Ben Jouaon's thoughts 
may be traced to classic or obscure modem writers, by those who 
are learned and curious enough to follow the steps of this robust, 
surly, and observing dramatist. 



BEAUMONT. Bora, 1586."— Died, 1615-18. 
FLETCHEB. Boru, 1579.~Died, 1626. 

Mr. Weber, to whose taste, industry, and appropriate erudition, 
we owe, I will not say the best {for that would be saying little), 
but a good, edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, has complimented 
the Philaster, which he himself describes as inferior to the Maid's 
Tragedy by the same writers, as hut little below the noblest of 
Shakspeare's plays, Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Ssc., and consequently 
implying the equality, at least, of the Maid's Tragedy ; — and an 
eminent living critic, — who in the manly wit, strong sterling 
sense, and robust style of his original works, had presented the 
best possible credentials of office, as charge d'affaires of \h.eYa,tnTe 
in general, — and who by his edition of Massinger — a work in 
which there was more for an editor to do, and in which more was 
actually well done, than in any similar work within my knowl- 
edge — has proved an especial right of authority in the apprecia- 
tion of dramatic poetry, and hath potentially a double voice with 
the public in his own right and in that of the critical synod, 
where, as princeps senatui, he possesses it by his prerogative, — 
has affirmed that Shakspeare's superiority to his contemporaries 

" Mr. Dyoe ttioka that " Beaumont's birth, ought to be fised at a some- 
■what earlier date." because, in the Funeral Certifieate on the dei^ase of hU 
father, dated a2d April, 1598, he is saidto be o/iA( age of thirteen years or 
more ; and because " at the age of twelve, 4th February, 1B96-7," aOOordiDg 
to Wood's Atk Oxon, " be -was admitted a, gentlemaa'Cominoner of Broad- 
gates Hall." 
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resfa on his superior wit alone, -while in all the other, aad, as I 
should deem, higher exeellencies of the drama, character, pathos, 
depth of thought, &c. he is equalled hy Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben JonBon, and Massinger !* 

Of wit I am engaged to treat i« another Lecture. It is a ge- 
nus of many species ; and at present I shaO only say, that the 
species which is predominant in Shakspeare, is so completely 
Shaksperian, and in its essence so interwoven witli all his other 
characteristic excellencies, that I am equally incapable of com- 
prehending, both how it can be detached firom his other powers, 
and how, being disparate in kind from the wit of contemporary 
dramatists, it can be compared with theirs in degree. And again 
— the detachment and the practicability of the comparison being 
granted — I should, I confess, be rather inclined to concede the 
contrary ; — and in the most common species of wit, and in the or- 
dinary application of the term, to yield this particular palm to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, whom here and hereafter I take as one 
poet with two names — leaving undivided what a rare love and 
still rarer congeniality have united. At least, I have never been 
able to distinguish the presence of Fletcher during the life of 
Beaumont, noi the absence of Beaumont during the survival of 
Fletcher. 

But waiving, or rather deferring this question, 1 protest against 
the remainder of the position in toto. And indeed, w^hilst I can 
never, I trust, show myself blind to the various merits of Jon^on, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, or insensible to the 
greatness of the merits which they possess in common, or to the 
specific excellencies which give to each of the three a worth of 
his own — I confess, that one main object of this Lecture was to 
prove that Shakspeaie's eminence is his own, and not that of his 
age ; — even as the pine-apple, the melon, and the gourd may 
grow on the same bed;— yea, the same circumstances of warmth 
and soil may be. necessary to their full development, yet do not 
account for the golden hue, the ambrosial flavor, the perfect shape 
of the pine-apple, or the tufted crown on its head. Would that 
those, who seek to twist it off', could but promise us in this in- 
stance to make it the germ of an equal successor 1 

What had a grammatical and logical consistency for the ear — 
what could be put together and represented to the eye — these 

• See Mr, Gifford'a intvodiiolion l- liifl edition of Magsinger.— Sa 
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poets took &om the ear and. eye, unchecked by any intuition of an 
inward imro==ibihty — -just as a man might put together a quar- 
ter of an orange a quarter of an apple, and the like of a lemon 
and a pomegianate and make it look like one round diverse- 
colored truit But nature, which works from within by evolution 
and asMimlalion according to a law, can not do so, nor could 
Shakspeare , for he too worked in the spirit of nature, hy evolv- 
ing the germ from within hy the imaginative power according to 
an idea. For as the power of seeing is to light, ao is an idea in 
mind to a law in nature. They are correlatives, which suppose 
each other. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher arc mere aggregations 
without unity ; in the Skaksperian drama there is a vitality 
which grows and evolves itself from within-— a key-note which 
guides and controls the harmonies throughout. Wliat is Lear ? — 
It is storm and tempest — tho thunder at first grumhhng in the 
far horizon, then gathering around us, and at length hursting in 
fury over our heads— succeeded by a breaking of the clouds for a 
■while, a last flash of lightning, the closing in of night, and the 
single hope of darkness 1 And Eomeo and Juliet ? — It is a spring 
day, gusty and beautiful in the mom, and closing like an April 
evening with the song of the nightingale ;* — whilst Macbeth is 
deep and earthy — composed to the subterranean music of a 
troubled conscience, which converts every thing into the wild and 
fearful ! 

Doubtless from mere observation, or from the occasional simi- 
larity of the writer's own character, more or less in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and other such writers will happen to be in corres- 
pondence with nature, and still more in apparent compatibihty 
with it. But yet the false source is always discoverable, first by 
the gross contradictions to nature in so many other parts, and 
secondly, hy the want of the impression which Shakspeare makes, 
that the thing said not only might have been said, hut that noth- 
ing else could be substituted, so as to excite the same sense of its 
exquisite propriety. I have always thought the conduct and ex- 
pressions of Othello and lago in the last scene, when lago is 

* Was der Duft ciaes siidlielieD. Fruhlings berauschendes, der Gesang 
der Nachtigall sehasiiditigeB, daa erate Aufbliilimig dei- Rose woUfistiges 
bat, das athmet ans diesem Qediehi — Schlegel's Drnm. VorUm'ngen. Vol. 
iii. p. lo:. 
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brought in prisoner, a woaderful instance of Shakspeare's COQ- 
summate judgment : — 

Olh. I look down towards hia feet ; — but that's a fable. 

If that tiioa be'at a devil, 1 eao not klU thee. 
/ajTO.I bleed, Sir; but not kill'd. 
0th, I am not sorry neither, 

Tliiiik wliat a volley of esecralions and defiances Beaumont and 
Fletcher would have poured forth here 1 

Indeed Massinger and Ben Jon^on are hoth more perfect in 
their kind than Beaumont and Fletcher ; tho former in the story 
and affecting incidents ; the latter in the exhihition of manners 
and pecuharities, ■whims in language, and vanities of appearance. 

There is, however, a diversity of the most dangerous kind here. 
Shakspeare shaped his characters out of the nature within ; but 
we can not so safely say, out of his own nature as an individual 
person. !No ! this latter is itself but a natura natwata — -an ef- 
fect, a product, not a power. It was Shakspeare's prerogative 
to have the universal, which is potentially in each particular, 
opened out to him, the homo generalis, not as an ahstraction 
from observation of a variety of men, hut as the substance capa- 
ble of endless modifications, of which his own personal existence 
was but one, and to use this one as the eye that beheld the other, 
and as the tongue that could convey the discovery. There is no 
greater or more common vice in dramatic writers than to draw 
out of themselves. How I — alone and in the self-sufficiency of 
my study, as all men are apt to be proud in their dreams — 
should like to be talking king .' Shakspeare, in composing, had 
no I, but the I representative. In Beaumont and Fletcher you 
have descriptions of characters by the poet rather than the char- 
acters themselves : we are told, and impressively told, of their 
being ; but we rarely or never feel that they actually are. 

Beaumont and Fletcher arethe most lyrical of our dramatists. 
I think their comedies the best part of their works, although 
there are scones of very deep tragic interest in some of their 
plays. I particularly recommend Monsieur Thomas for good 
pure comic humor. 

There is, occasionally, considerable license in their dramas ; 
and this opens a subject much needing vindication and soimd ex- 
position, but which is beset with such difficulties for a Lecturer, 
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tliat I must pass it by. Only as far as Shakspeare is concerned, 
I own, I can. with less pain, admit a fault in. him than beg an 
excuse for it. I will not, therefore, attempt fo palliate the grosa- 
ness that actually exists in his plays by the customs of his ag-e, 
or by the far greater coarseness of all hia contemporaries, except- 
ing Spenser, who is himself not wholly blameless, though nearly 
so ; — for I place Shakspeare's merit on being of no age. But I 
would cleat away what is, in my judgment, not his, as that scene 
of the Porter* in Macbeth, and many other such passages, and 
abstract what is coarse ia manners only, and aO that which from 
the frequency of our own vices, we associate with his words. If 
this were truly done, little that could be justly reprehensible 
would remain. Compare the vile comments, offensive and de- 
fensive, on Pope's 

Lust tliro' some geutle strainers, ix. 

with the worst thing in Shakspeare, or even in Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; and then consider how imfair the attack is on our old 
dramatists ; especially because it is an attack that can not be 
properly answered in that presence in which an answer would be 
most desirable, from the painful nature of one part of the posi- 
tion ; but this very pain is almost a demonstration of its false- 

MASSIKGER. 
Bom at Salisbury, 1584.— Died, 1640. 

With regard to Massinger, observe, 

1 . The vein of satire on the times ; but this is not as in Shaks- 
peare, where the natures evolve themselves according to their 
incidental disproportions, from excess, deficiency, or mislocation, 
of one or more of the component elements ; but is merely satire 
on what is attributed to them by others, 

2. His excellent metre — a better model for dramatists in gen- 
eral to imitate than Shakspeare's, — even if a dramatic taste ex- 
isted in the frequenters of the stage, and could be gratified in the 
present size and management, or rather mismanagement, of the 
two patent theatres, I do not mean that Masainger's verse is 
scperior to Shakspeare's or equal to it. Far from it; but it is 
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much more easily constructed and may be more successfully 
adiptedbywnters m thepieaentday. It is the nearest approach 
to thp langTjage of real life at all compatible with a fixed metre. 
In Maasmger as all our poets before Dryden, in order to make 
hirmomous verpe m the reading, it is absolutely necessary that 
the me^Il!Ilg should be understood ; — when the meaning is once 
seen then the harmony is perfect. Whereas in Pope and in most 
of the writers who followod m his school, it is the mechanical 
raetie which determines the sense. 

■i The impropnetj and indecorum of demeanor in his favorite 
character- as m Bertoldo in the Maid of Honor who is a swig 
gerer tilLmg to his sovereign what no sovereign could endure 
and to gtntlemen what no gentlemen would answer without 
] Hilling his nose. 

4. Shakspeare's Ague cheek 0=no ice are diaplajed through 
others, in the course of social intercourse by the mode of tkeir 
]ierforming some office in which they are employed but Massin 
ger's Sylli come forward to declare themseh es fools ab arbitnam 
auctnris, and so the diction al» n^ '^ needs the viinntelhgitur ( the 
man looks as if he thought so and io, ) expressed in the language 
of the satirist, and not in that of the man himself: — 

8j/UL Tou may, madam, 
Perliaps, believe that I in this use sit 
To make you dote upon me, hy esposiog 
My more than most rare featurea to your view ; 
But I, as I have ever done, deal simply, 
A mark of sweat airaplioity, ever noted 
lu the family of the Syllis. Therefore, lady. 
Look not with too much eontemplatdon on ma ; 
If you do, you are in tha suda. 

Maid of Honor, Act i. so. 2. 

The author mixes his own feelings and judgments concerning the 
presumed fool ; hut the man himself, till mad, fights up against 
them, and betrays, by his attempts to modify them, that he is no 
fool at all, but one gifted with activity and copiousness of thought, 
image and expression, which belong not to a. fool, but to a man 
of wit making himself merry with his own character. 

5. There is an utter want of preparation in the decisive acts 
of Massinger's characters, as in Oamiola and Aurelia in the Maid 
of Honor, Why '! Because the dramatis perwnce. were all 
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planned each by itself. "Whereas in Shakspeare, the play ia syn- 
genesia ; each character has, indeed, a life of its own, and ia an 
individuum of itself, hut yet an organ of the whole, as the heart 
in the human hody. Shakspeare was a great comparative anato- 

Hence Masainger and all, indeed, but Shakspeare, take a dislike 
to their own characters, and spite themselves upon them by making 
them talk like fools or monstera ; as Fulgentio in his visit to 
Camiola (Act ii. sc, 3). Hence too, in Masaingei, the continued 
flings at kings, courtiers, and all the favorites of fortune, like one 
who had enough of intellect to see injustice in his own inferiority 
in the share of the good things of life, but not genius enough to 
rise above it, and forget himself. Beaumont and Fletcher have 
the same vice in the opposite pole, a servility of sentiment and a 
spirit of partisanship with the monarchical faction. 

6. From the want of a guiding point in Massinger's characters, 
you never know what they are about. In fact they have no 
character. 

7. Note the faultineas of his soliloquies, with connectives and 
arrangements that have no other motive but the fear lest the au- 
dience should not understand him. 

8. A play of Massinger's produces no one single effect, whether 
arising from the spirit of the whole, as in the As You Like It ; 
or from any one indisputably prominent character, as Hamlet, 
It is just " which you like best, gentlemen '." 

9. The unnaturally irrational passions and strange whims of 
feeling which Massinger delights to draw, deprive the reader of 
all sound interest in the characters ;— as in Mathias in the Picture, 
and in other instances. 

10. The comic scenes in Massinger not only do not harmonize 
with the tragic, not only interrupt the feeling, but degrade the 
characters that are to form any part in the action of the piece, 
so as to render them unfit for any tragic interest. At least, they 
do not concern, or act upon, or modify, the principal characters. 
As when a gentleman is insulted by a mere blackguard, — it is 
the same as if any other accident of nature had occurred, a pig 
run under his legs, or his horse thrown him. There is no dra- 
matic interest in it. 

I like Massinger's comedies better than his tragedies, although 
where the situation requires it, he often rises into the truly tragic 
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and patkelic He e\cels in narration ind for the most p^rt dis 
jhjshia mere story with s) ill But he la not a poet of hipih im 
agin\tion he s hke a riemish painter in is hose delineations 
ohiecta appear as they do in nature have the same force and 
tr th and product, the same tllect upon the spectator But 
■^h^kbpeare la bejond this he alwij' by metiphors and figures 
involves m the thing cons dered a univei^e of past and pos ible 
cpcnence'! he mingles earth pea and lit giies a =ouI to every 
thinp- and at the same time that he inspires human feelings adds 
1 dignitj in his images to human nature itself — 

Full many a glorious moroiag have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with eoTereign eye; 
Kissing with golden &oe the meadowa green, 
Gilding pala streams with heavenly alobymy, Ac. 

33d Sonnet. 

NOTES ON MASSmGER. 

Have I not overrated Gifibrd's edition of Masainger ? — Not, — 
if I have, as but just is, main reference to the restitution of the 
text ; b t J 1 1 p if I were talldng of the notes. These 
are mo It than right. In the Maid of Honor, act i. 

sc. 5, A ti d b Fulgentio as "A gentleman, yet no lord." 
Gifford ipo t ansposition of the press for "No gentleman, 

yet a 1 1 B t th would have no connection with what fol- 
lows ; d h ly to recollect that " lord" means a lord 
of lands, to see that the after-lines are explanatory. He is a man 
of high birth, but no landed property; — as to the former, he is a 
distant branch of the blood royal ; — as to the latter, his whole 
rent lies in a narrow compass, the king's ear I In the same scene 
the text stands : 

Bert. No 1 they we xisefiil 
For your iiitilalioH ; — I remember you, ix. \ — 

and Gilford condemus Mason's conjeeture of ' initiation' as void 
of meaning and harmony, Now my ear deceives me if ■ initia- 
tion' be not the right word. In fact, ' imitation' is utterly imper- 
tinent to all that follows. Bertoldo tells Antonip that he had 
been initiated in the manners suited to the court by two or three 
sacred beauties, and that as similar experience would be equally 
useful for his initiation into the camp. Ifot a word of his imita- 
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tion. Besides, I say the rhythm ref[uiri.5 initiation,' and is lame 
as the verae now stands. 

* Two or three tales, each in itaeli independent of the others, 

and united only by making the persons that aio the agents in 
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s I culine rea | sdn 
that I commands 'ein|| — "f 

T/ie Guardian, Act i. ac, 2. 
• The notes on Massinger which follow were trtinseribed from a eopy of 
that dramatiet'B works, belonging to Mr. Gillman. I do not know whence 
the first was taken by the original editor. 
\ Oifford divides tbe lines in question thus : 
" Command my eeosual appetites. 
Calip. Afl vassals to 

Yauj^ more than masculine reason, that commands them." 
But it is obviously better to make the first line end with " vassals," so as to 
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Likewise of the second Pfeon (u - w) in the first ibot followed by 
four trochees (- o) as ; 

" S6 greedily | l6ng ftir, | kuow their j 
titrll I atifina." lb. ib. 

The emphasis too has a decided influence on the metre, and, con- 
trary to the metres of the Greek and Roman classics, at least 
to all their more common sorts of verse, as the hexameter and 
hex and pentameter, Alchaic, Sapphic, &c. has an essential 
agency on the character of the feet and power of the verse. One 
instance only of this I recollect in Theocritus : 

la /iTj x&Xa, H3.1& nsqid.viS.i, 

unless Homer's "^je;, ".^gEf, may (as I believe) be deemed an- 
other — For I can not bring my ear to believe that Homer would 
have perpetrated such a cacophony as 'SIqes, "Aqes. 

" In fear | my chaasteetee | may he | sus- 
pected. " I Ib. ih. 

In short, musical notes are required to explain Massinger — metres 
in addition to prosody. "When a speech is interrupted, or one 
of the characters speaks aside, the last syllable of the former 
speech and first of the succeeding Masslnger coimts but for one, 
because both are supposed to be spoken at the same moment. 

" And felt the sweetness oft." 

" Hmv hey mouth runs over." 

Ib. ib. 

Emphasis itself is twofold, the rap and the drawl, or the em- 
phasis by quality of sound, and that by quantity — the hammer, 
and the spatula — the latter over 2, 3, 4 syllables or even a whole 
line. It is in this that the actors and speakers are generally 
speaking defective, they can not equilibrate an emphasis, or 
spread it over a number of syllables, all emphasized, sometimes 
equally, sometimes unequally, 
give it only the one over-runuing syllable, which ia so common in the last 
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CEEVANTE8. 



BoKN at Madrid, 1547 ;— Shakspeare, 15C4 ; both put off mor- 
tality on the same day, tlie 23J of April, 1616,— the one in tlie 
sixty-ninth, the other in the fifty second jeir of his hfe The 
resemhlance in their physiognomiea is striking but with a pre 
dominance of acuteness in Cervante* and of reflection m Stak 
speare, which is the specific difference between the Span sh and 
English characters of mind. 

I. The nature and eminence of "ijmbolicdl writing — 

II. Madness, and its different wirta (considered without preten 
sion to medical science) ; — 

To each of these, or at least to my own notions tespenting 
them, I must devote a few words of e^i lanation in order to ren 
der the after-critique on Don amirote the mister woik of Cer 
vantes' and his country's genius easily and througho t intclli 
gible. This is not the least valialle though it may most often 
be felt by us both as the heaviest and led t intt.rtaining portion 
of these critical disquisitions : for without it I must have foregone 
one at least of the two appropriate objects of a Lecture that of 
interesting you during its delivery, and of leaving behind in your 
minds the germs of after-thought, and the materials for future 
enjoyment. To have been assured fay several of my intelligent 
auditors that they have reperused Hamlet or Othello with in- 
creased satisfaction in consequence of the new points of view in 
which I had placed those characters — is the highest compliment 
I could receive or desire ; and should the address of this evening 
open out a new source of pleasure, or enlarge the former in your 
perusal of Don Q,uisote, it will compensate for the failure of 
any personal or temporary object. 

I. The Symbolical can not, perhaps, be better defined in dis- 
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tinctiou from the Allegorical, than that it is always itself a part of 
that, of the whole of which it is the representative, — " Here 
comes El sail"— (that is, a ship) is a symbolical expression. " Be- 
hold our lion '." when we apeak of some gallant soldier, is alle- 
gorical. 01' most importance to our present subject is this point, 
that the latter (the aUegory) can not he other tiian apofcen con- 
sciously ; — whereas in the former (the symbol) it is very possible 
that the general truth represented may be working unconsciously 
in the writer's mind during the construction of the symbol ; — 
and it proves itself by being produced out of his own mind, — an 
the Don Q,uixote out of the perfectly sane mind of Cervantes ; 
and not by outward observation, or historically. The advantage 
of symbolical writing over allegory is, that it presumes no dis- 
junction of faculties, but simple predominance. 
II. Madness may be divided as — 

1, hypocliondriasis ; or, the man is out of his senses. 

2, derangement of the understanding ; or, the man is out 
of his wits. 

3, loss of reason, 

4, frenzy, or derangement of the sensations, 
Cervantes's own preface to Don Q,uixote is a perfect model of 

the gentle, everywhere intelligible, irony in the best essaj-s of 
the Tatler and the Spectator, Equally natural and easy, Cer- 
vantes is more spirited than Addison ■ whilst he blenls with the 
terseness of Swift, an exquisite flow and music of stj le and above 
all, contrasts with the latter by the sweet temper of a superior 
mind, which saw the follies of mankind and was even at the 
moment suffering severely under hard mistieatment * and yet 
seems everywhere to have but one thought as the undersong — 
"Brethren 1 with all your fault I loie jou stiU — or as a 
mother that chides the child she loves with one hand holds up 
the rod, and with the other wipes off each tear as it drops 

Don duixote was neither fettered to the earth bj Mant nor 
holden in its embraces by wealth — of which with the temper 
ance natural to his country, as a '^panlard he had both lar too 
little, and somewhat too much, to he under any necess ty of tbnk 

• Bien como guUn se etigendro en una carcel, donde toda incimodidad 
tiene c» aiiiento, y lodo Iriiie raida hace tu habitaeioa. Like one you may 
Buppoee born in a prison, where every iocoDveoienee keeps its reaidenca, 
and every dienial Qound ita habitation, Pref. Jarvis's Tr. — Ed. 

VOL. IV M 
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ing about it. His age too, fifty, may be well supposed to prevent 
his mind from being tempted out of itself by any of the lower 
passions ; — while his habits, as a very early riser and a keen 
sportsman, were Buch as kept his spare body in serviceable sub- 
jection to his will, and yet by the play of hope that accompanies 
pursuit, not only permitted, but assisted, his fancy in shaping 
what it would. "Not must we omit his meagreness and entire 
featuieliness, face and frame, which Cervantes gives us at once : 
" It is said that his surname was Quiccada or Quesada," See. — 
even in this triSe showing an exquisite judgment ; — just once in- 
sinuating the association of lantern-Jaws into the reader's mind, 
yet not retaining it obtrusively like the names in old farces and in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, — but taking for the regular appellative 
one which had the no meaning of a proper name in real life, and 
which yet was capable of recalling a number of very different, 
but all pertinent, reooUections, as old armor, the precious metals 
hidden in the ore, &c. Don Q,uixote's leanness and featureliness 
are happy exponents of the excess of the formative or imaginative 
in him, contrasted with Sancho's plump rotundity, and recipiency 
of external impression. 

Ho has no knowledge of the sciences or scientific arts which 
give to the meanest portions of matter an intellectual interest, 
and which enable the mind to decipher in the world of the senses 
the invisible agency — that alone, of which the world's phenom- 
ena are the effects and manifestations, — and thus, as in a mirror, 
to contemplate its own reflex, its life in the powers, its imaginar 
tion in the symbolic forms, its moral instincts in the final causes, 
and its reason in the laws of material nature : but — estranged 
from all the motives to observation from self-interest — the persons 
that surround him too few and too fimiliar to enter into any con- 
nection with his th h q ny d a his on- 
duct to their par a h rs ns — his 
judgment lies fal w h mploy 
it. Yet, — and he hp hgn nh most 
periect kind, allot d b w '^ m y g does 
not preclude the n ynp dnpa b the 
craving by sanity of judgment, without which genius either can 
not be, or can not at least manifest itself, — the dependency of our 
nature asks for some confirmation from without, though it be only 
from the shadows of other men's fictions. 
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Too uninformed, and with too narrow a. sphere of power and 
opportunity to rise into the scientific artist, oi to be himself a. 
patron of ait, and -with too deep a principle, and too much inno- 
cence to become a mere projector, Don Q,«ixote has recourse to 
romances : — 

His ourioaity and extravagant foadness herein arrired at that pitch, tiat 
he Bold many anres of arable land to purchase books of knight-errantry, and 
tarried home all he could lay hands on of that Mnd ! — C. 1. 

The more remote these romances were from the language of 
common life, the more altin on that very account were tliey to 
the shapeless dreams and strivings of his own mind ; — a miud, 
which possessed not the highest order of genius which lives in an 
atmosphere of power over mankind, but that minor kiad which, 
in its restlessness, seeks for a vivid representative of its own 
wishes, and substitutes the movements of that objective puppet 
for an exercise of actual power in and by itself. The more wild 
and improbable these romances were, the more wore they akin to 
his will, which had been in the habit of acting as an unlimited 
monarch over the creations of his fancy ! Hence observe how 
the startling of the remaining common sense, like a glinomering 
before its death, in the notice of the impossible-improbable of Don 
Belianis, is dismissed by Don tluiiote as impertinent — 

He had some doubt* as to the dreadful ■woonds which Don BeHaoia gave 
and reeeiTod ; for he imagined, that notwithstaoding the most expert sur- 
geons had cured him, hia face and whole body mnai still be full of seams and 
Bears. Neneri/idfn^ he commended in hia author tJie cnoluding his boot 
with a promiae of that unfiuishable adventure ! — C. 1. 

Hence also his first intention to turn author ; but who, with 
such a restless struggle within him, would content himself with 
writing in a remote village among apathists and ignorants t 
During his colloquies with the viUage-priest and the barber-sur- 
geon, in which the fervor of critical controversy feeds the passion 
and gives reality to its object — what more natural tban that 
the mental striving should become an eddy ? — madness may per- 
haps be defined as the circling in a stream which should be pro- 
gressive and adaptive ; Don t^uixote grows at length to be a man 
out of his wits ; his understanding is deranged ; and henee with- 
out the least deviation from the truth of nature, without losing 
• No edaba muy Mm con. — Ed. f ^'^ ""^"^ lodo.—Ed. 
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the least trait of personal individuality he becomes a substantial 
living allegory, or personification of tie leason and the moral 
sense, divested of the judgment and the underatandmg Saacho 
is the converse. He is the common sen^e without reason or 
imagination ; and Cervantes not onlj shows the excellence and 
power of reason in Don Q.uixote, but m both hmi and Saneho the 
mischiefs resulting from a severaace of the two main constituents 
of KOimd intellectual and moral action Pit him anl hi* nast<-r 
together, and they form a, perfect intellect but they arc separa 
ted and without cement ; and hence each havmg a need of the 
other for its own completeness, each has at times a masttr^ ver 
the other. For the common sense, although it maj see the prac 
tical inapplicability of the dictates of the imagination oi abstract 
reason, yet can not help submitting to them These two charac 
tets possess the world, alternately and interchange ablj the cheater 
and the cheated. To impersonate them and to combine tte per 
manent with the individual, is one of the highest creationo of 
genius, and has been achieved by Cervaites and Shakspeare al 
most alone. 



Observations on particular passages, — , 

B. i. e, 1. But not altogether approving of hia having broken it to pieoes 
with so much ease, to secure himself from the like danger for the luture, 
he m^e it over agaia, fendng it with small bnrs of iron within, in Buoh a 
manner, (fiat he rested aatiaJUd of ill strength ; and without naring to make a 
fresh experiment on it, he approved and looked upon it at a moat txeelltnt 
helmet. 

His not trying his improved ekull-cap is an exquisite trait of 
human character, founded on the oppugnancy of the soul in such 
a state to any disturbance by doubt of its own broodings. Even 
the long deUberation about his horse's name is full of meaning ; 
— for in those day-dreams the greater part of the history passes 
and is carried on in words, which look forward to other words as 
what will be said of them. 

lb. Near the place wWe he lived, there dwelt a very comely country 
lass, 'with whom he had formerly been in love ; though, as It is snpposed, 
she never knew it, nor troubled herself about it. 

The nascent love for the country lass, but without any attempt 
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at utterance, or an opportunity of knowing her except as the 
hint — the on ^oii — of the inward imagination, is happily con- 
ceived in both parts ; — first, as confirmative of the shrinking back 
of the mind on itself, and its dread of having a cherished image 
destroyed by its own judgment ; and secondly, as showing how 
necessarily love is the passion of novels. Novels are to love as 
fairy tales to dreams, I never knew but two men of taste and 
feeling who could not understand why I was delighted with the 
Arabian Nights' Tales, and they were like^vise the only persons 
in my knowledge who scarcely remembered having ever dreamed. 
Magic and war — itself a. magic — are the day-dreams of childhood ; 
lovo is the day-dream of youth, and early maniiood. 

C. 2. " Scarcely had mddy Phcebus spread the golden tresBee of his 
beauteouB hair over Hie &ee of the wide and spadoua earth ; aoil scareely 
had the littlepaJQtedbirds, with thcswoet and mellHuous harmony of their 
forked tongues, saluted the approach of rosy Aurora, who, qnittiog the soft 
couch of her jealous huebiut di fbeod herself to mortals through the gates 
of thn Mauiuhegati horizon when tlie renowni, 1 Don timsote <&_ 

How bippily alieadj i^ the abstraction fiom the senses irom 
obsLrvation and the consLquent eoniusion of the judgment 
marked m this description ' The knight is describing obiccts 
immediate to his senfces anl sensations without borrow mg a 
single trait from either ^^ould it be difficult to find parallel 
de cnptione in Drjden s plijs ind m those of hu successors ' 

C o The host is here happily conceived as one who from his 
past life as a sharper, was capable of entering into and humoring 
the knight, and so perfectly in character, that he precludes a con- 
siderable source of improbability in the future narrative, by en- 
forcing upon Don Gluixote the necessity of taking money with 



Don Q,uixote's high eitlogiums upon himself — " the most valor- 
ous adventurer !" — but it is not himself that he has before him, 
but the idol of his imagination, the imaginary being whom he is' 
acting. And this, that it is entirely a third person, excuses his 
heart ftomthe otherwise inevitable charge of selfish -vanity ; and 
so by madness itself he preserves oui esteem, and renders those 
actions natural by ■which he, the first person, deserves it. 
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C. 4. Anilreii and his master. 

The maimer in which Don Q,uixote redressed lliis wrong, is a 
picture of the true revolutionary passion in its first honest state, 
while it is yet only a hewilderment of the understanding. You 
have a henevolence limitless in its prayers, which are in fact as- 
pirations towards omnipotence ; but between it and benefieence, 
the bridge of judgment — that is, of measurement of personal 
power — intervenes, and must be passed. Otherwise you will be 
bruised by the leap into the chasm, or be drowned in the revolu- 
tionary river, and drag others with you to the same fate, 

C. 4, Merchants of Toledo. 

When thej were oome so near aa to be aeen and heard, Don Quiicote 
raised bie voice, and with arrogant air cried out ; " Let the whole world 
stand ; if the whole world does not eonfeas that there is not in the whole 
world a damsel mora beautiful than," rte, 

Wow mark the presumption which follows the self-complacency 
of the last act I That was an honest attempt to redress a real 
wrong ; this is an arbitrary determination to enforce a Brissotine 
or Itousseau's ideal on all his fellow-creatures. 

Let the whole world stand I 
' If there had been any experience in proof of the excellence of 
our code, where would be our superiority in this enlightened age ?' 



Next see the persecution and fury excited by opposition how- 
ever moderate ! The only words hstened to are those, that, 
without their context and their conditionals, and transformed into 
positive assertions, might give some shadow of excuse for thsT^o- 
lence shown ! This rich story ends, to the compassion of the 
men in their senses, in a sound rib-roasting of the idealist by the 
muleteer, the mob. And happy for thee, poor knight ! that the 
mob were against thee ! For had they been with thee, by the 
change of the moon and of them, thy head would have been off. 

C, 5. first part — The idealist recollects the causes that had 
been necessary to the reverse, and attempts to remove them — too 
late. He is beaten and disgraced, 

* Ilfmdc no, conm'go sois en baUalla, genU deacotimnnl ! — A\L 
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C. 6. This chapter on Don Quixote's library proves that the 
author did aot wish to destroy the romancea, bat to cause them 
to be read as romances — that is, for their merits as poetry. 

C. 1. Among other tbings, Don Quixote told him, lie should dispose hini- 
ifelf to go with him willingly ; — ^for some time or other such, an adventure 
might present, that an island might be WOB, in the turn of a hand, and be 
be left goveraor thereof. 

At length the promises of the imaginative reason begiii to act 
on the plump, sensual, honest, common-sense accomplice, — but 
uuhappily not in the same person, aad without the copula of the 
judgment, — in hopes of the substantial good thinp, of ■which the 
former contemplated only the glory and the colors. 

C. 1. Saneho Pania went riding upon Ms asa, like any patriarch, with his 
wallet and leathern bottle, and with a vehement desire to find himself gov- 
ernor of the island which his master bad promised him. 

The first relief from regular labor is so pleasant to poor 
Saneho ! 

C. 8. " I no gentleman 1 I swear by ihe great God, thou lieat, as I am a 
Cliristian, BiHCidner by land, gentleman by aea, gentlonuin for the devil, 
jind thou liest ; look then if thou hast any thing else to Bay." 

This Biscainer is an excellent image of the prejudices and big- 
rti) provoked by the idealism of a speculator. This story hap- 
pily detects the trick which our imagination plays in the descrip- 
tion ot smgle combats : only change the preconception of the 
magnificence of the combatants, and all is gone. 

bestow upon me the 



Sancho's eagerness for his government, the nascent lust of ac- 
tual democracy, or isocracy ! 

C. 2. " But tell rae, on your life, have you ever seen n more valorous 
liiiight than I, upon the whole face of the known earth. ? Have you read 
ill Bttiry of any other, who has, or ever had, more brsvery in assailing, more 
breath in holding out, more dexterity in wounding, or more address in giv- 
ing a fall!" — " Tlie truth is," answered Sanebo, "that I never read any his- 
tory at all ; for I ean neither read nor write ; but what I dare affirm ia, 
tliat I never served a bolder master," &e. 

This a.ppeal to Saneho, and Sancho's answer, are exquisitely 
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humoious. it is impossible not to think of the French bulletiua 
and proclamations. Remark the necessity under which we are 
of being sympathized with, fly as high into abstraction as we 
may, and how constantly the imagination is recalled to the 
ground of onr common humanity 1 And note a little further on, 
the knight's easy vaunting of his balsam, and his quietly defer- 
ring the making and application of it. 
C, 3, The speech before the goatherds : 

" Happy timee and happy ages," Ac" 

Note the rhythm of this, and the admirable beauty and wisdom 
of the thoughts in themselves, but the total want of judgment in 
Don Q,uixote's addressing them to such an audience. 

B. iii. c. 3. Don Q,uixote's balsam, and the vomiting and 
consequent relief; an excellent hit at panacea nostrums, which 
cure the patient by his being himself cured of the medicine by 
revolting nature, 

C. 4. " Peace ! and have patieoaa, the day will eome," &e. 

The perpetual promises of the imagination ! 

lb. " Your Worahip," said Saueho, "would make a better preacher tbao 
knight errant !" 

Exactly so. This is the true moral. 

0. 6. The uncommon beauty of the description in the com- 
mencement of this chapter. In truth, the whole of it seems to 
put all nature in its heights and its humiliations before us. 

lb. Sancho's story of the goats : 

"Make account, be carried them all over," said Don Quixote, "and do not 
be going and coming in thia mamier ; for at thia rate, you will Qot have done 
carrying theia OTer in a twelvemonth." " How many are passed already ?' 
BMd Sancbo, &c. 



e the happy contrast between the all-generalizing mind 
of the mad knight, and Sancho's all-particularizing memory. 
How admirable a symbol of the dependence of all copula on the 
higher powers of the mind, with the single exception of the suc- 
cession in time and the accidental relations of space. Men of 
3nse have no theory or means of making one fact 
f Dichoia edttd y tiglos dichasos aqudlos, Ac. — Ed, 
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more important or prtmrntnt than the rest ; if they lose one 
hiik nil IS lo t Compare Mrs. tiuickly and the lapster.* And 
note also 'ianeho s good heart wiien his master is about to leave 
linn Don Q,ui^ote s conduct upon discovering the fulling-ham- 
mera proves he \^as meant to be in his senses. Nothing can be 
letter conceived than his fit of passion at Sancho's laughing, and 
hu sophiMn of aelf justification by the courage he had shown. 

Sancho is by this time cured, througii experience, as far as his 
own errors are concerned ; yet still is Jie lured on by the uncon- 
querahle awe of his master's superiority, even when he is cheat- 
ing him. 

C. 8. The adventure of the GaDey-slaves. I think this is the 
only passage of moment in which Cervantes slips the mask of his 
hero, and speaks for himself 

C. 9. Don Quixote deaired to have it, and bade Mm take the money, nod 
keep it for kimaeli Sancho kissed his hands for the fevor, &a. 

Observe Sancho's eagerness to avail himself of the permission 
of his master, who, in the war sports of knight-errantry, had, 
■without any solfish dishonesty, overlooked the meutn and tuuni. 
Sancho's selfishness is modified by his involuntary goodness of 
heart, and Don luisote's flighty goodness is debased by the 
involuntary or unconseious selfisltness of his vanity and self- 
applause. 

C, 10. Cardenio is the madman of passion, who meets and 
easily overthrows for the moment the madman of imagination. 
And note the contagion of madness of any kind, upon Don Q,nix- 
ote's interruption of Cacdenio's story. 

0. 11. Perhaps the best specimen of Sancho's proverbializing 
is this : — 

"And I (Don Q.) say again, thej lie, and will lie two hundred times 
more, all who say, or thrnt her so." " I neither say, nor think so," answered 
Sancho; "let those who say it, eat tlie lie, and awallow it with their bread; 
whether they were gnilty or no, they Lave giyeo an account to God before 
now : I come from my vineyard, I know nothing ; I am no friend to inquir- 
iug into other men's Uves ; for he that buys and lies shall find the lie left 
in his purse behind ; beiidei, naked was I bora, and uated I remain ; I nei- 
ther win nor lose ; if they were guilty, what ia that to mo ? Many thint 
to find bacon, where there is not bo much aa a pin to hang it on ; but who 
can hedge in the cuckoo ? Eapenially, do they spare l3od himaelf )° 

* SeeThe Friend, n.p.416,—ja. 
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lb A g matter, if it be in Hjiother hand ; for by what I 

m m Dul in eau her write nor read," &a. 

Th w d rf vnl ght of the mind ! and mark Cervantes's 

a^, da ng p sent it, and trust to a distant postority 

pp n f ts truth to nature. 

P b 9 Sanclio'g account of what he had seen on 

C n n part in his style to Don Q,uixote's adven- 

u m h a M ntesinos. This last is the only impeach- 

ku h moral character; Cervantes just gives one 

a y failing before the strong cravings of the 

im gi n m mg real and external ; the picture would 

nab mp without this ; and yet it is so well mau- 

a^ed, that the reader has no unpleasant sense of Don Q,nixote 

having told a He. It is evident that he hardly knows whether it 

was a dream or not ; and goes to the enchanter to inquire the 

real nature of the adventure. 

SUMMARY OF CERVAM'ES. 

A CiSTiLiAN of refined manners ■ a gentleman true to reliKion 
and true to honor. 

A scholar and a soldier nd h d h b D 

John of Austria, at Lepan h n d as p d 

Endured slavery not o rt b w h h d 

by the superiority of natiir m dd wdhbb 

Finally ransomed, he m d b d st a vful 

task of achieving fame ; d th di d poo a 

prisoner, while nobles and ki b d 

rehsh to their pleasures bhhrm hdi g H 

was the inventor of novel h p d d u h P 

and Sigismunda, the Engl y fi d h h U b 

Crusoe. 

The world was a drama to him. His own thoughts, in spite 
of poverty and sipkness, perpetuated for him the feehngs of youth. 
He painted only what be knew and bad looked, into, but he knew 
and had looked into much indeed ; and his imagination waa ever 
at hand to adapt and modify the world of his experience. Of 
dehcious love he fabled, yet with stainless virtue. 
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I 



PERiiAr= the most important of oui intelleut nl operations aie 
tho e of detecting the diflereiice in sim lai and the identity m 
d]=Bitnilar tkings Out of the latttr operation it is that wit 
1 ses and it generic illj regarded oonsisls in presenting thoughts 
r images in an unusital connection with each other for the pnr 
f o=ie of exciting pleasure by the surprise This connection may 
be leal and theip is m fact a scientific wit though where the 
object consciously entertained is truth aiil not amusement we 
tommonly give it some higher name B it in wit popularly 
undtrstool the ctnnection may be and tor the most pirt is 
apparent onlj and transitor} and this c nnection may be by 
thought" or by words or by imiges The first is oui B ;tlor s 
pspecial eminence the =LCond Toltaire a the thud Mhioh ■we 
t enei (.all fancj constitutes the laig;ei and more peculiar part 
I the wit of Shalvspeare T(ou can scarcely turn 1o a single 
peech of raJataffa without finding instances of t iNor does 
wit always cease to deseive the name by being transient oi 
II capable of analy>:i 1 may add that the wit of thoun-hts 
b longs eminently to the Italian th^t of words to the Ftench 
i 1 that of images to the English 
II Where the laughable is its own end and neither inference 
r moral I'f intended or where at least the writer would w sh it 
to appear there arise" what we call drollorj The pure un 
mixed indiLrous or laughable belongs exelusivelj to the under 
btanding and must be presented under the foim of the senses it 
1 awithm the .pheres ot the eje and the ear, and hence is allied 
ta Ibe fancy. It does not appertain to the reason or the moral 
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sense, and accordingly is alien to tie imagination. I think Aris- 
totle has already excellently defined* the laughable, lo j'tiotof, 
as consisting of, or depending oa, ■vih.a.t is out of its proper time 
and place, yet without danger or pain. Here the intpropriely — 
in fiiojioc — is the positive qualification; the dangerlessness — 16 
^xhSufor — the negative. Neither the understanding without an 
ohject of the senses, as for example, a mere notional error, or 
idiocy ; — nor any external object, imless attributed to the under- 
standing, can produce the poetically laughable. Nay, even in 
ridiculous positions oi'the body laughed at by the vulgar, there is 
a subtle personification always going on, which acts on the, per- 
haps, unconscious mind of the spectator as a symbol of intellec- 
tual character. And hence arises the imperfect and awkward 
effect of comic storira of animals ; because althoMirh the under- 
standing is satisfied in them, the senses are not. Hence too, it 
is, that the true ludicrous is its own end. When serious satire 
commences, or satire that is felt as serious, however comically 
drest, free and genuine laughter ceases; it becomes sardonic. 
This you esperience in reading Young, and also not unfrequently 
in Butler. The true comic is the blossom of the nettle. 

III. Wben words or images are placed in unusual juxtaposition 
rather than eoimection, and are so placed merely because the juxta- 
position is unusual — we have the odd or the grotesque ; the occa- 
sional use of which in the minor ornaments of architecture, is an in- 
teresting problem for a student in the psychology of the Fine Arts. 

IV. In the simply laughable there is a mere disproportion be- 
tween a definite act and a. definite purpose or end, or a dispro- 
portion of the end itself to the rank or circumstances of the defi- 
nite person ; but humor is of more difficult description, I must 
try to define it in the first place by its points of diversity from the 

* He elsewhere commends this Def : "To resdhe laughter into an ex- 
preesioD of contempt is contrary to fact, aad laoghable enough. Langbter 
is a convulaion of the nerves, and it aeems aa if nature eut short the rapid 
thrill of pleasure on the nerves by a sudden convulaion of them ffl prevent 
the Benaation becoming painfnl — AristoMs Bef, is at gnod as eon be. Sur- 
prise at peceeiviog any thing out of its usual place when the unosnahiess is 
not accompanied by a sense of serious danger. Such surprise is always 
pleasurable, and it is observable that surprise accompanied with ciroum- 
Htanees of danger becomes Tragic. Hence Farce may often bardtr on 
SVagedy: indeed Faro ia nearer Tragedy in its Eftence than Comedy ia." 
Table Talk. 
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former apeeies. Humor does not, like the different kinds of wit, 
wkicb. is impersonal, consist ivholly in. the understanding and the 
senses. No combination of thoughts, words, or images will of 
itself constitute humor, unless some peculiarity of individual tem- 
perament and character be indicated thereby, as the cause of the 
same. Compare the Comedies of Congreve with the FaJstaff in 
Henry IV. or with Sterne's Corporal Trim, tTocle Toby, and Mr. 
Shandy, or with some of Steele's charming papers in the Tatler, 
and you will feel the difference better thaft I can express it. 
Thus again (to take an instance from the different works of the 
same writer), in Smollett's Strap, his Lieutenant Bowling, his 
Morgan the honest Welshman, and his Matthew Bramble, we 
have exquisite humor,— while in his Peregrine Pickle we find an 
abundance of drollery, which too often deg dd 

ity ; in short, we find that a number of thi g p h 

to counterfeit humor, but that there is n gr 1 hm 

And this indeed is the origin of the word d i f m 1 1 
moral pathology, and excellently described bj B ns 

So in every Iiiunan body, 
The choler, melancholy, phleg:m, and blood, 
By reRson that they flow continually 
In some one part, nud are not continent, 
lUceire the name of humors. Now thus far 
It mftj, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general diaposition : 
As when, gome one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All bis effects, his spirits, nod his powers. 
In their confluctions, all to run one way. 
This may be truly said ta be a humor." 

Hence we may explain the congeniality of humor with pathos, so 
exquisite in Sterne and Smollett, and hence also the tender feeling 
which we always have for, and associate with, the humors or 
liobby-horses of a man. First, we respect a humorist, because 
absence of interested motives is the groundwork of the character, 
although the imagination of an interest m.ay exist in the individ- 
ual himself, as if a remarkably simple-hearted man should pride 
himself on his knowledge of the world, and how well he can 
manage it : — and secondly, there always is in a genuine humor 

*■ Every Man Out Of His Humor. Prolt^ae. 
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ail acknowledgment of the hoUowness and farce of the world, and 
its disproportioa to the godlike within us. And it follows imme- 
diately from this, that whenever particular acta have reference to 
particular selfish motives, the humorous bursts into the indignant 
and abhorring ; whilst all follies not selfish arc pardoned or pal- 
liated. The danger of this habit, in respect of pure morality, is 
strongly exemplified in Sterne. 

This would be enough, and indeed less than this has passed, 
for a sufficient atKonnt of humor, if we did not recollect that not 
every predominance of character, even where not precluded by 
the moral sense, as in criminal dispositions, constitutes what we 
mean by a humorist, or the presentation of its produce, humor. 
What then is it 1 Is it manifold ? Or is there some one hiimor- 
ific point common to all that can be called humorous ? — I am not 
prepared to answer this fully, even if my time permitted : but I 
think there is ;■ — and that it consists in a certain reference to the 
general and the universal, by which the finite great is brought 
into identity with the little, or the little with the finite great, so 
as to make both nothing in comparison with the infinite. The 
little is mad "-r at and the great little in order to destroy both ; 
b n q 1 m contrast with the infinite. " It is not with- 

b tl T by, that learned men write dialogues on 
Iff 111 suggest, therefore, that whenever a finite 

t mpl f d f reace to the infinite, whether consciously 

IS 1) 1 m essentially arises. In the highest humor, 
t 1 ast th 1 ys a reference to, and a cormeotion with, 

m g 1 po t finite, in the form of some finite ridicii- 

1 ualy d p po t t n our feelings to that of which it is, never- 
tl 1 th p t tive, or by which it is to be displayed. 
Hm t th efore, as Sterne in particular, delight, after 

m h p p t nd in nothing, or in a direct contradiction. 

Th t th m truth in this definition, or origination of 

humor, is evident ; for you can not conceive a humorous man who 
does not give some disproportionate generahly, or even a univer- 
sality to his hobby-horse, as is the case with Mr. Shandy ; or at 
least there is an absence of any interest but what arises from the 
humor itself, aa in my Uncle Toby, and it is the idea of the soul, 
of its undefined capacity and dignity, that gives the sting to any 
absorption of it by any one pursuit, and this not in respect of the 
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humorist as a mere member of society Ibr a particular, however 
mistalten mterost, but as a man. 

The Engliali Uumor is the most thoughtful, the Spanish the 
most ethereal — the most ideal — of modem literature. Amongst 
tho classic ancients there was little or no humor in tte foregoing 
stnsB of the term Socrates, or Plato under Iiis name, gives some 
notion ot humor in the Banquet, when he argues that tragedy and 
comedy rest upon the same ground. But humor properly took its 
rise in the middle ages; and the Devil, the Vice of the mjsteiiea 
incorporates the modem humor in its elements. It is a spirit 
measured by disproportionate finites. The Devil is not iiideei 
perfectly humorous ; but that is only because he is the extreme 
of all humor. 

RABELAIS.' 
Born atChinoD, U83^.— Died, 1663. 

One can not help regretting that no friend of Rabelais (and 
surely friends he must have had} has left an authentic account 
of him. His buffoonery was not merely Brutus' rough stick, 
which contained a rod of gold ; it was necessary as an amulet 
against the monks and bigots. Beyond a doubt, he was among 
the deepest as well as boldest thinkers of his age. Never was a 
more plausible, and seldom, I am persuaded, a less appropriate 
line than the thousand times quoted, 

Rabelais laugliiag in his easy chiiir — 

of Mr. Pope, The caricature of his filth and zanyism proves how 
fully he both knew and felt the danger in which he stood. I 
could write a treatise in proof and praise of the morality and 
moral elevation of Rabelais' work which would make the church 
slaro, and the conventicle groan, and yet should bo the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I class Rabelais with the creative minds 
oi'the world, Shakspeare, Dante, Oervautes, &e. 

All Rabelais' personages are phantasmagoric allegories, but 
Panurge above all. He is throughout the navouqyla, — the vris- 

* ISo iiate remains of Chat part of this Lecture which trenti^d of Rabelais. 
Tina seems, therefora, a convenient place for the reoeptioH of some remarks 
written by Mr. C, in Mr. Gillman's copy of Rabelaja, about fte year 1326. 
tlpii Table Talk, Vf. p. ?,n.—Ed. 
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dom, that is, the ounning f h human, an" nal — the understand- 
ing, as the faculty of m a purp h Itimate ends, in 
the most comprehensive it and n u itg art seuBnoua fancy, 
and all the passions o h un and ng I is impossible to 
read Rabelais without an adm ati nu d wi h wonder at the 
depth and extent of hia am g h n a us knowledge, and 
original observation be dwhahk u n that age have 
suppHed him with. 

B, iii, c, 9. How Panurge coun F a,, whether he aliovild 

marry, yea or no. 

Note this incomparable chapter. PsEtagruel stands for the 
reason as contra- distinguished firom the understanding and choice, 
that is, from Panurge ; and the humor consists in the latter ask- 
ing advice of the former on a sutDJect in which the reason can 
only give the inevitable conclusion, the syllogistic ergo, from the 
premisses provided by the understanding itself, which puts each 
case so as of necessity to predetermine the verdict thereon. This 
chapter, independently of the allegory, is an exquisite satire on 
the spirit in which people commonly ask advice. 



In Swift's writings there is a false misanthropy grounded upon 
an exclusive contemplation of the vices and follies of mankind, 
and this misanthropic tone is also disfigured or brutalized by his 
obtrusion of physical dirt and coarseness. I think Gulliver's 
Travels the great work of Swift. In the voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag he displays the littleness and moral coutemptibility 
of human nature ; in that to the Houyhnhnms he represents the 
disgusting spectacle of man with the understanding only, without 
the reason or the moral feeling, and in his horse he gives the 
misanthropic ideal of man — that is, a being virtuous from rule 
and duty, but untouched by the principle of love. 

• From Mr, Green's note, — Ed. 
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Born at Oltmmel, 1713.— Died, 1 



With regard to Sterne, and the charge of licentiousness which 
presses so seriously upou his character as a writer, I ■would re- 
mark that there is a sort of kiiowingness, the wit of which de- 
pends — 1st, on the modesty it gives pain to ; or, 2dly, on the in- 
[loceuoe and innocent ignorance over which it triumphs ; or, 3dly, 
on 1 certain oscillation in the individual's own mind hetweea the 
m^ good d h h n„ 1 f h tur — a rt f 

d llj g w 1 tl d vil— fl XI n f h g 

dwd h fi iihlfbg 

1 th h t t h ill p h p hk h blm d 

th h h h Id t 1 1 t t b h 

b f h U th ttl Ih t It dbl k 

1 tl m simil y b pp d t 

t k p! b t ee Id d b h 1 p 1 — 1 1 hng 

t th hdf pdtal ytpe- 

pp d h h t 1 th h n ft 

d ymp tl y tl th my W h nlj t pp 

J ni nt dth n h ftlis 1 w Id b 

hke a stone that falls in snow, making no sound becauae excitmg 
no resistance; the remainder rests on its being aa offence against 
the good manners of human nature itself. 

This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with 
wit, drollery, fancy, and even humor, and we have only to regret 
the misalliance ; but that the latter are quite distinct from the 
former, may be made evident by abstracting in our imagination 
the morality of the characters of Mr. Shandy, my Uncle Toby, 
and Trim, which are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wit, 
from the rest of Tristram Shandy. And by supposing, instead of 
them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees. The re- 
sult will be pure disgust. Sterne can not be too severely censured 
for thus using the best dispositions of our nature as the panders 
and condiments for the basest. 

The escellencies of Sterne consist — 

I. In bringing forward into distinct consciousness those minutite 
of thought and feeling which appear trifles, yet have an impor- 
tance for the moment, and which almost every man feels in one 
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way or other. Thus is produced the novelty of an individual 
peculiarity, together vrith the interest of a something that belongs 
to our common nature. In short, Sterne seizes happily on those 
points, in which every mau is more or less a humorist. And, 
indeed, to be a little more subtle, the propensity to notice these 
things does itself constitute the humorist, and the superadded 
power of so presenting them to men in general gives us Iho man 
of humor. Hence the difference of the man of humor, the oficot 
of whose portraits does not depend on the felt presence of himself, 
as a humorist, as in the instances of Cervantes and Shakspeare — 
nay, of Rabelais too ; and of the humorist, the effect of whose 
works does very much depend on the sense of his own oddity, as 
in Sterne's ease, and perhaps Swift's ; though Swift again would 
require a separate classification. 

2. In the traits of human nature, which so easily assume a par- 
ticular cast and color from individual character. Hence this ex- 
cellence and the pathos connected with it quickly pass into 
humor, and form the ground of it. See particularly the beautiful 
passage, so well known, of Uncle Toby's catching and liberating 
the fly I 

" Go," — aajB he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one which bad buzzed 
about Ma nose, and tormented him evnclly all dinner-time, and which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last, aa it flew hy him ; — " HI not ]mrt 
thea," says my Undo Toby, rising from Ms ebair, and going across the 
room, with the fly in hie liand, — " TU not hurt a hair of thy head ; — Qo," 
sayfi he, lifting up tlie saah, and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it es- 
cape; — "go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee ? This world 
ig surely wide enough to hold both thee and me." Vol ii. ch. 13. 

Observe in this incident how individual character may be given 
by the mere delicacy of presentation and oievation in degree of a 
common good quahty, humanity, which in itself would not be 
characteristic at all. 

3 In Mr Shandy's character — the eesence of which is i craving 
for sj n pathy m exact proportion to the oddity and unsympathiza- 
bilitj oi whit he proposes — this coupled with an instinctive de- 
s re to be at least diapited with or rather both in tne to dispute 
and jet to agree — and holding as worst ot all — to acquiesce 
without either resistince oi sympathy This is charmingly, in- 
deed profound} conceived and is ] sychologicallj and ethically 
tiue f ill "Mir Shin hea NotL to how the conira ofcharac- 
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ter which are alwajs either balanced or ceraedied, increase the 
1 \e between the brothers. 

■f No writer is so happy as Sterne in the unexaggerated and 
t ly natural representation of that species of slander, which con- 
= ts m gosfciping about o ir neighbors, as whetstones of our moral 
libcnminat on as if they were conscience- blocks which we used 
in our apprenticeship, m order not to waste such precious mate- 
rials as our own consciences in the trimming and shaping of our- 
selves by self-examination r — 

AloB o'day I — had Mrs. Shandy (poor gentlewoman !) had but her wish in 
^oing up to town just to lie in and come down again ; which, they aaj, ahe 
begged and prayed for upon her bare knees, and which, io my opinion, con- 
dderiog the fortune which Mr, Shandy got with her, was no auch mighty 
a!a,ttep to have complied with, the lady and her babe might both of them 
iiLve been aliye at this hour. VoL i. e. 18. 

5. 'When you have secured a man's likings and prejudices in 
("Our favor, you may then safely appeal to his impartial judgment, 
[n the following passage not only is acute seose shrouded in wit, 
)ut a life and a character are added which exalt the whole into 
,he dramatic ; — 

" I Bee plainly, Sir, by your looks" (or as the ease happened) my father 
vould aay — " that you do not heartily eubseribe to this opinion— which, to 
ihose," he would add, " who have not carefully sifted it to the bottom,— I 
)wa has an air more of &ncy than of aolid reaaonmg in it ; and yet, my dear 
5ir, if I may preaume to know your eharnctor, I am morally aaaured I 
hould hazard little in stating a case to yoo, not as a party in lie dispute, 
rat aa a, judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to your good aease and can- 
lid diaquisition in this matter ; you are a person free from as many narrow 
>rejudices of education as most men ; and, if I may presume to penetrate 
arther into you, of a liberaUty of geniua above beariig down an opinion, 
Qcrely because it wants friends. Tour son, — your dear eon, — from whose 
weet and open temper you have eo muoh to espeot,— your Billy, Sir I — 
TOuId you, fop the world, have called him Jcdab 1 Would you, my dear 
iir," he would say, laying bia hand upon your breast, with the gcnteclest 
ddress, — imd in that soR aud irresistible piano of voice, which the nature 
f the argumentnm ad hominem absolutely requires, — " Would yon. Sir, if 
, Jea of a godfather had proposed the name for your child, and offered you 
lis purse tdong 'with it, would you have consented to such a desecration of 
liml O my God 1" ho would say, looking up, "if I know your temper 
Lghtly, Sir, you are incapable of it ; — yon would have trampled upon the 
ffer ; — you woiUd have thrown the temptation at the tempter's head with 
bhorrencc. Your greatness of mind in this action, which I admire, with 
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that gweroua contempt of mooey, 'wMch you show me in the trhole trsn- 
saotioD, ia renllj mible ; — and what renders it raore so, h the ppiooiple of 
it ; — the workings of a parent's lore upon the truth and convietioo of this 
very bypofli*ais, namely, that were your son called Judas, — the soriSd and 
treaeherouB idea, so inseparable from the name, would have aeoompanied 
him through life lilie hia shadow, and in the end made a miser and a raaeal 
of him, in Bpite, Sir, of your example." Vol. i. o. 19. 

6. There is great physiognomic tact in. Sterne. See it par- 
ticularly displayed in his description of Dr. Slop, accompanied 
with all that happiest use of drapery and attitude, which at once 
give reality by individualizing and vividness by unusual, yet 
probable, combinations : — 

Imagine to yourself a little squat uneouvtJy fignre of a Doctor Slop, of 
about four feet and a half perpendioular height, with a breadth of baclc, and 
a. aeaqnipedalitj of belly, which might have done honor to a sergeant in the 
horaeguards. 

Imagine such a one ; — for such, I say, were the outlines of Doctor Slop's 
figure, coming slowly along, foot by foot, waddling through the dirt upor 
the vertebrte of a little diminutive pony, of a pretty color — but of Birength— 
alack 1 Boaroe able to have made an amble of it, under such a fardel, had 
the roads been in an ambling condition : — tliey were not. IJuagine to your 
self Obadiah mounted upon a strong mounter of a coach-boree, pricked int< 
s, full gallop, and making all practicable speed the adTerne way. Voi ii 



7. 1 think there is more humor in the single remark, which 1 
have quoted before— " Learned men, brother Toby, don't writi 
dialogues upon long noses for nothing- 1" — than in the whoh 
Slawkenburghian tale that follows, wlilch is mere oddity inter 
spersed with drollery. 

8. Note Sterne's assertion of, and faith in a moral good in the 
characters of Trim, Toby, &c. as contrasted with the cold skep 
ticism of motives which is the stamp of the Jacobin spirit. Vol 

9. You must bear in mind, in order to do justice to Eabeiai 
and Sterne, that by tight of humoristic universality each part i 
essentially a whole in itself. Hence the digressive spirit is no 
mere wantonness, but in fact the very form and vehicle of thei 
genius. The connection, such as was needed, is given by th 
continuity of the characters. 

<s of different forms of wit, taken largely; 
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1. " Why are jou reading romances at your age !" — '■ Why, 1 used to be 
fond of liiatory, but I have given it up — it waa so grossly improbable." 
3. ■' Pray, Bir. lio it 1— althougli you have pi-omised me." 

3. The Spartan mother's — 

" Return with, or on, thy shield." 

" My Bword ie too fihort I" — " Take a step forwarder." 

4. The Gasconade : — 



5. Pasquil on Pope Urban, who had employed a committee to 
rip up the old errors of his predecessors. 

Some one placed a, pair of spurs on the heels of the statue of 
St. Peter, and a label from the opposite statue of St. Paul, on the 
satne bridge : — 

Si. Paul. " Whither then are you bound !" 

St. Peter. " I apprehend danger hero ; — they'll boou call tne in question 
for denying ray Maetcr." 

St. Paul. "Naj, then, I bad better be off too; foe they'll question me for 
haying persecuted the Christians, before my conTersion.' 

6. Speaking of the small German potentates, I dictated the 
phrase— o^(»OMS /or equivalents. This my amanuensis wrote — 
fi&hing for elephawti ; — which, as I observed at the time, was a 
sort of Noah's anghng, that could haidly have occurred, except at 
the commencement of the Deluge, 
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DANTE MII.TON PARADISE LOST. 

DONNE." 
11 in London, IBlS.— Died, 1631, 



With Donne, ivIiOBe muse on dromedary trots, 
Wreathe iron pokera into tme-loTH tnotE ; 
Rhjma's sturdy cripple, fancy's maze and due. 
Wit's forge and fire-blast, meaoiag's pi-esa and se 



SeelewdneGB and theology combin'd, — 

A cynie and & Bycophantie mind-, 

A fancy ehar'd party pec pale between 

Death's heads and skeletons, and Aretine 1 — 

Not hie peculiar defect or crime, 

But the true current mintage of the time. 

Suoh were the establieh'd signs and tokens giyen 

To mark a loyal oburohman, sound and even, 

Free from papistic and fauatio leaven. 

The wit of Donne, the wit of Butler, the wit of Pope, the wit 
of CongKve, the wit of Sheridan — how many disparate things 
arc here expressed hy one and the same word, Wit 1 — Wonder- 
oxciting vigor, intonsenesB and pecuUarity of thought, using at 
wUl the almost boundless stores of a capacious memory, and ex- 
ercised on subjects, where we have no right to expect it — this is 

* Nothing remains of what waa said on Donne in this Lecture. Here, 
tUerefore, as in previous like instances, the gap is filled up with some notes 
written by Mr. Coleridge in a volume of Cbalmer's Poets, belonging to Mr. 
GiUman. The verses ■were added in pencil to the oolleetiou of commenda- 
tory Unea ; No. L is Mr. O.'s ; the publication of No. II. I trust the all-ac- 
oompliahed author will, under the circumstances, pardon. Numerous and 
elaborate notes by Mr. Coleridge on Donne's Sermons are in exbtence, and 
will be published hereafter. — Ed. 
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the wit ol' Donne '. The four others I am just in the mood to 
describe and inter-distinguish ; — what a pity that the marginal 
space will not let me 1 

My £aee in thine eye, thine in mine appeals, 
And trne pWn hearts du in the faces rest ; 
Wlievo caji we find two fittet hemispheres 
Witiiout sharp north, ■without declining west ! 

Good-Morrow, T. 15, 4o. 

The sense is : — Our mutual loves may in manyrespects be fitly 
compared to corresponding hemispheres ; but as no simile squares 
(nikile simile est idem), so here the simile fails, for there is noth- 
ing in our loves that corresponds to the cold north, or the declin- 
ing west, which in two hemispheres must necessarily he sup- 
posed. But an elhpse of such length will scarcely rescue the line 
from the charge of nonsense or a hull. January, 1829. 

Woinau's eoostoney, 
A misnomer. The title ought to be— 

Mutufli Inconstancy, 

Wiether both th' luJias of spiee and ramf, &a. 

Sun Eieiug, t. 17. 
Andse 

This nse of the word m,ine specifically for mines of gold, silver, 
or precious stones, is, I believe, peculiar to Donne. 

DANTE. 

Born at Florence, 1265.— Wed, 1321. 

As I remarked in a former Lecture on a diffijrent subject (for 
subjects the most diverse in literature have still their tangents), 
the Gothic character, and its good and evil fruits, appeared less 
in Italy than in any other part of European Christendom. There 
was accordingly much less romance, as that word is commonly 
understood ; or, perhaps, more truly stated, there was romance 
instead of chivalry. In Italy, an earfier imitation of and a more 
evident and intentional blending with, the Latin literature took 
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place than elsewhere. The operation of the feudal system, too, 
■was incalculably weaker, of that singular chain of independent 
interdopendents, the principle of which was a confederacy for the 
preservation of individual, consistently with general, freedom. In 
short, Italy, in the time of Dante, was an after-hirth of eldest 
Greece, a renewal or a reflex of tlie old Italy under its kings and 
first Roman consuls, a net-work of iree little republics, with the 
same domestic feuds, civil wars, and party spirit — the same vices 
and virtues produced on a similarly narrow theatre — tlie existing 
state of things being, as in all small democracies, under the 
working and direction of certain individuals, to whose will even 
the laws were swayed ; — whilst at the same time the singular 
spectacle was exhibited amidst all ttis confusion of the fl.oiirifih- 
ing of commerce, and the protection and encouragement of letters 
and arts. Never was the commercial spirit so well reconciled to 
the nobler principles of social polity aa in Florence. It tended 
there to imion and permanence and elevation — not as the over- 
balance of it in England is now doing, to dislocation, change and 
moral degradation. The intensest patriotism reigned in these 
communities, but confined and attached exclusively to the smaO 
locality of the patriot's birth and residence; whereas in the true 
Gothic feudalism, country was nothing- but the preservation of 
personal independence. But then, on the other hand, as a coun- 
terbalance to these disuniting elements, there was in Dante's 
Italy, as in Greece, a much greater uniformity of religion common 
to all than amongst the northern nations. 

Upon these hints the history of the republican ^raa of ancient 
Greece and modem Italy ought to be virittea. There are three 
kinds or stages of historic narrative ; — 1, that of the annalist or 
chronicler, who deals merely in facts and events arranged in or- 
der of time, having no principle of selection, no plan of arrange- 
ment, and whose work properly constitutes a supplement to the 
poetical writings of romance or heroic legends: — 3. that of the 
writer who takes his stand on some moral point, and selects a 
series of events for the express purpose of illustrating it, and in 
whose hands the narrative of the selected events is modified by 
the principle of selection ; — as Thucydides, whose object was to 
describe the evils of democratic and aristocratic partisanships ; — 
or Polybius, whose design was to show the social benefits result- 
ing from the triumph and grandeur of Rome, in public institu- 
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tions and military discipline ; — or Tacitus, whose secret aim was 
to exhibit the pressure and corruptions of despotism ; in all which 
writers aad others like them, the ground-object of the historian 
colors with artificial lights the lacts which he relates : — 3. and 
■whicb in idea is the grandest — the most truly founded in philos- 
ophy — there is the Herodoteau history, which is not composed 
with reference to any particular causes, but attempts to describe 
human nature itself on a f»reat scale as a portion of the drama of 
providence, the free will of man resisting the destiny of events — 
for the individuals often succeeding against it, but for the race 
always yielding to it, and in the resistance itself invariably afford- 
ing means towards the completion of the ultimate result, Mit- 
ford's history is a good and useful work ; but in his zeal against 
democratic government, Mitford forgot, or never saw, that an- 
cient Greece was not, nor ought ever to be considered, a per- 
manent thing, but that it existed, in the disposition of provi- 
dence, as a proclaimer of ideal truths, and that everlasting 
proclamation being made, that its functions were naturally at an 

However, in the height of such a state of society in Italy, Dante 
was horn and flourished ; and was himself eminently a picture 
of the age in which he hved. But of more importance even than 
this, to a right understanding of Dante, is the consideration that 
the scholastic philosophy was then at its acme even in itself ; 
but more especially in Italy, where it never prevailed so exclu- 
sively as northward of the Alps. It is impossible to understand 
the genius of Dante, and ditiicult to understand his poem, with- 
out some knowledge of the characters, studies, and writings of the 
schoolmen of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
For Dante was the living Jink between religion and philosophy ; 
he philosophized the religion and Christianized the philosophy of 
Italy ; and, in this poetic union of religion and philosophy, he 
became the ground of transition into the mixed Platonism and 
Aristotelianism of the Schools, under which, by numerous minute 
articles of faith and ceremony, Christianity became a craft of 
hair-splitting, and was ultimately degraded into a complete yeiistA 
worship, divorced from philosophy, and made up of a faith with- 
out thought, and a credulity directed by passion. Afterwards, 
indeed, philosophy revived under condition of defending this very 
superstition ; and, in so doing, it necessarily led the way to its 
VOL. IV- N 
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subversion, and that in exact proportion to the influence of the 
philosophic schools. Hence it did its work most completely in 
Germany, then in England, next iu Prance, then in Spain, least 
of all in Italy. We must, therefore, take the poetry oi' Dante as 
Christianized, but without the further Gothic accession of proper 
chivalry. It was at a somewhat later period, that the importa- 
tions from the East, through the Venetian commerce and the 
crusading armaments, exercised a peculiarly strong influence on 
Italy. 

In studying Dante, thorelore, we must consider carefully the 
difierences produced, first, by allegory being substituted for poly- 
theism ; and secondly and mainly, by the opposition of Christian- 
ity to the spirit of pagan Greece, which receiving the very names 
of its gods from Egypt, soon deprived them of all that was univer- 
sal. The Greeks changed the ideas iuto finites, and these finites 
into anthropomotphi, or forms of men. Hence their religion, 
their poetry, nay, their very piottrres, became statuesque. With 
them the form was the end. The reverse of this was the natural 
eflect of Christianity ; in which finites, even the human form, 
must, in order to satisfy the mind, be brought into connection with, 
and be in fact symbohcal of, the infinite ; and must be considered 
in some enduring, however shadowy and indistinct, point of view, 
as the vehicle or representative of mora! truth. 

Hence resulted two great effects ; a combination of poetry with 
doctrine, and, by turning the mind inward on it's own essence 
instead of letting it act only on its outward circumstances and 
communities, a combination of poetry with sentiment. And it is 
this inwardness or subjectivity, which principally and most fun- 
damentally distinguishes all the classic from all the modem poe- 
try. Comparethe passage in the Iliad (Z'.vi. 119-236) in which 
Diomed and Glauous change arms, — 



and, and pledged friandahip — 

with the scene in Ariosto (Orlando Furioso, c. i. st. 20-32), where 
Kinaldo and Ferrauto fight and afterwards make it up : — 

Al Pngao ]a proposta nun dispiaeque ; 
Cosi fu differitji la tenzone ; 
E tnl tregna tra lor Bubito naoque. 
Si r odiii e r ira va in oVliriooe, 
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Che '1 Pngano al portir dalle freeobe aoque 
Hon laaoia a pledc il buon figliuol d' Amone ; 
Cou pr«ghi iiivitii, e al fin lo toglie io groppa, 
E per 1' (irmo d' Augelioa galoppa. 

Here Honier would have ]efl it. But the Cliristiau poet has his 
own feelings to express, and goes on : — 

Oh gran bontn. de' cavalieri untiijui 1 
Eran. riTali, ecan di fi diverai, 
E si eeotian degli napi-i eolpi iniqai 
Per tuttA la peraona anco dolersi ; 
E pur per selve osoure ecnlli obHiqui 
lasienie vim seuza sospetto avarsi I 

And here you will observe, that the reaction of Ariosto's own 
feelings on the image or act is more fore-grounded (to use a 
painter's phrase) than the image or act itself 

The two different modes in which the imagination is acted on 
by the ancient and modem poetry, may be illustrated by the 
parallel effects caused by the contemplation of the Greek or Ro- 
man-Greek architecture, compared with the Gothic. In tte 
Pantheon, the whole is perceived in a perceived harmony with 
the parts which compose it ; and generally you will remember 
that where the parts preserve any distinct individuality, there 
simple beauty, or beauty simply, arises ; but ivhere the parts melt 
nndistinguiahed into the whole, there majestic beauty, or majesty, 
is the result. In York Minster, the parts, the grotesques, are in 
themselves very sharply distinct and separate, and this distinction 
and separation of the parts is counteibalance J only by the multi- 
tude and variety of those parts, by which the attention is bewil- 
dered ; — whilst the whole, or that there is a whole produced, is 
altogether a feeling in which the several thousand distinct im- 
pressions lose themselves as in a tmiversal solvent. Hence in a 
Gothic cathedral, as in a prospect from a motmtain's top, there is 
indeed a imity, an awful oneness ; — but it is, because all distinc- 
tion evades the eye. And just such is the distinction between the 
Antigone of Sophocles and the Hamlet of Shakspeare.* 

The Divina Commedia is a system of moral, political, and theo- 
logical truths, with arbitrary personal exemphfieations, which 
are not, in my opinion, allegorical. I do not even feel convinced 

* See Lect. i. p. 234, and note : and compare with Sehelhug's Uram, Vor- 
Usunff. Leot. i. vol. i. p. 10. 
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that the punishments in the Inferno ate strictly allegorical, I 
rather take them to have been in Dante's mind jKasi-aUegorical, 
or conceived in. analogy to pure allegory. 

1 have said, that a comhination of poetry with doctrines, is one 
of the characteristics of the Christian muse ; hut I think Dante 
has not succeeded in effecting this comhination nearly so ■well as 
Milton. 

This comparatiie failure of Dante as alsio some other peculiar- 
ities of his mmd iff ma!am putfm must be immed ately attrib- 
uted to the state of North Italy m his time which isiividly 
represented in Dante s life a state of intense democratical par- 
tisanship in which an exig^ented importance \i as attached to 
iudividuali and which whil t it ailorded i vast field for the ia- 
tellect, opened also a homdkss aiena for the pa^ions and in 
which env} jealousy hatred and other malignant teehnga could 
and did assume the form of patnotism even 1o the indivi lual's 



All this common and as it weie natural partisanship was 
aggravate! and colored by the Gruell and Lihibellme factions; 
and, in part explanation of Dante s adheience to the lattei you 
must particularly romaik that tho Pope had recently territorial- 
ized his authoiitj to a great extent and that thio increase of ter- 
ritorial power m the church wa« bj no me^ns the same bene- 
ficial movement for the citizens of free republic" as the parallel 
advance in other countrie'' was for tliose who groanLl as vassals 
under the oppression oi the ciroumjacent baronial cistle'' * 

By way of preparation to a sati factorj peru=al uf the Divina 
Commedia I will now proceed to state what I consider to be 
Dante's chief excellences aa a poet Anl I begin with 

I. Style — the viiidnee'' log Cdl connection strength and en- 
ergy of wh ch can not be surpassed In this I thmk Dante su- 
perior to Milton and hia stjle is accoidingly moie imitable than 
Milton's and dops to this daj exercise a greater infiueace on the 
literaturp of his country You can not road Dante without feel- 
ing a gush of manlmesa of thought within jo i Dante was, very 
sensible of his own excellence in this particular and speaks of 
poets as guardians ol thi, va t armor} ol language which is the 
intermediate something between matter ani spiiit — 

* Mr. Coleridge heie notes. I mil, if I eao, here make an lustorioal 
id pay a proper cooipliiaeDt to Mr. Ha.llam." — .fiU 
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Or bb' tn qnel Virgilio, c quollft fonte, 
Che Bpandc di pwlar si Isrgo fiume ! 
Eispoai livi con vergognosa fronte. 

clagli altri poeti ooore e lunie, 
Vagliami '1 luugo studio e 1 giaude amore, 
Che m' hau latto ceroar lo tuo volume, 

1*0 ae' lo mio inaeetro, e 'I mio autore : 
7^ «£* eoto eolui, da cu' io tolsi 
Lo bello atile, che m' ha /alio oniyre. 

lof. R 1, V. 19. 

" And art thou then tliat Virgil, that well-apring, 
From which aueh copious floods of eloqueuec 
Have issued ?" I, witli front abasli'd, replied ; 

" Glory and light of all the tnoefiil train I 
May it avail me, that I long with zea'. 
Hare sought thy volume, and with love inunense 
Have eono'd it o'er. My master, thou, and guide 1 
Thou kefroin wfn'tn I have atone derived 
Thai style, viAieh/or iU beauty into fame 
ExaJti me." Caiy 

Indeed there was a passion and a miracle of words in the twelfth 
and thirteenth ceiititriea, alter the long slumber of language in 
barbarism, which gave an almost romantic character, a virtuous 
quality and power, to what was read in a book, independently of 
the thoughts or images contained in it. This feehng is very often 
perceptible in Dante. 

II. The Images in Dante are not only taken from obvious na- 
ture, and are all intelligible to all, but are ever conjomed with 
the universal feeling received from nature, and therefore affect 
the general feelings of all men. And in this respect, Dante's ex- 
cellence is very great, and may be contrasted with the idioayn- 
craaies of some meritorious modem poets, who attempt an orndite- 
neas, the result of particular feelings. Consider the simpJicitj', I 
may say plainness, of the following simile, and how differently 
we should in all probability deal with it at the present day : — 

Quale i fioratti dal notturno gelo 
Chinati e ehiusi, poi ehe '1 sol gl' inibinuOH, 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro etelo,— 

Fal mi fee' io di mia virtute stauca: 
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le all uofolded on theiv epiry si 
WHS my fainting yigor new res 



in. Consider the wonderful profoundness of the whole third 
canto of the lafemo ; and especially of the inscription over Hell- 
gate :— 

Per me bi va, rSw.— 

which can only be explained by a meditation on the true nature 
of religion ; that is, — reason plus the understanding. I say pro- 
foundness rather than sublimity ; for Dante does Hot so much 
elevate joui thoughts a= aend them down deeper. In this canto 
all the images are distinct ind even vividly distinct ; but there 
is a total impression of infinitj the wholeness is not in vision 
or conception hut m an mnei feeling of totality, and absolute 
being 

IV In pictuieaquenes. D ante is beyond all other poets, modern, 
or ancient, and more in tke stern style of Pindar, than of any 
other. Michel Angelo is said to have made a design for every 
page of the Divina Commedia. As super-excellent in this respect, 
I would note the conclusion of the tkird canto of the Inferno : — 

Ed ecM yei-90 aoi venir per aave 



And lo 1 toward ua in a bark 
Oomee on on old man, hoary wbite with eld. 
Crying, " Woe to yon, wicked spirita !" 

Cakx. 

CnroQ dimonio eon ooehi di bragia 
Loro acceanando, tutt« le i-aeeoglie : 
Batte col remo qualunqae a' adagill. 

Oome d' autiinno si levan le foglie 
L' una appresso dell' altra, infin ohe '1 ramo 
Bende alia terra tutte le bus epoglie ; 

Similemente il mal aecae d' Adamo, 
Oittanei di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, eom' augel per sua riohiamo, 

Ver. 100, Ac. 



"Here to speak of Mr. Gary's traosla- 
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Oharon, demoniac form. 

With ejea of burnit^ coal, collects them all, 
Beck'uitig. and each that lingeTe, with his oar 
Strikes, As &I1 off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bougb 
Strews all its honora on tbe earth, beneath ; — 
E'en ut like manner Adtun'a evil brood 
Cast thecneelTes one by one down from the slioce 
Each at a beck, as falcon at his eall, Oaut, 

And this passage, wliich I think admirably picturesquo : — 

Ma poeo valae, che 1' ale al soepetto 
Noa potero avanzar : quegli aadd sotto, 
E quel drizzo, Tolando, bubo il petto ; 

Non altrimeoti 1' aoitra di botto, 
Qnando 1 feloon b' appressa, giu s' attu^ 
Ed ei ritorna su cniociato e rotto. 

Irato Cal«abrina della buffa, 
Volando dietro gli teone, iay^hito, 
Che quel campasBc, per aver la £uf& : 

E come 1 barattier fu diaparito, 
Coai Tolse gli artigli al suo compagno, 
B fu con lui Bovra 1 fosito ghermif*. 

Ma 1' altro fn bene sporvier grifaguo 
Ad art^liar ben lui, e amedae 
Cadder oel mezzo del bolleate stagno. 

Lo caldo Bghermidor subito fue ; 
Ma perd di levarsi era nieate, 
Si aveaao inviscate 1' ale sue. 

Infer, e. xsii. ver. 127, Ac 

But little it avail'd : terror outstripp'd 
His fallowing flight : the other plung'd benealh, 
And he ■with npward pinion rms'd his breast : 
E'en fhua the ■water-fowl, ■when slie pereeivea 
The falcon near, divee instant down, while he 
Enrag'd and spent retires. That mookerj 
In Oaloabrina fury atirr'd, who flew 
After him, ■with desire of strife inflam'd ; 
And, for the barterer had 'scap'd, so turn'd 
His taloDS on his comrade. O'er the dyke 
In grapple close they joia'd ; but th' other prov'd 
A goshawk, able l« rend well Ms foe; 
And iQ the boiling Inke both fell. Tlie beat 
Was umpire soon between them, but in vain 
To lift themselves they strove, bo foflt were glued 
Their pennons. Cab v. 
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V. Very closely connected with tiiis picturesqueness, is the top- 
ographic reality of Dante's journey through Hell. You should 
note and dwell on this as one of his great charms, and which 
gives a striking peculiarity to Hs poetic power. He thus takes 
the thousand delusive forms of a nature worse than chaos, hav- 
ing no reality but from the passlona which they excite, and com- 
pels them into the aervice of the permanent. Ohserve the ex- 
ceeding truth of these lines : — 

Noi rioideramo '1 eerclim all' altra riva, 
SoTr' una fonta ehe bolle, e i-iTeran, 
Fev im foasato che da lei diriva, 

L' B«qua era buja loolto piu ohe persa ; 
E noi in compagDia dell' onde bige 
Entrammo giu per una via diversa. 

Una palude fa, di' ha nome Stige, 
Queeto trlsto rusG^ quando i diaoeso 
Al pi6 delle maligQB piagga grige. 

Tidi genti faugose in quel pautano 
IgDuiJe tutte, e con sembmnCe offeso. 

Qa«sti si percot«ati uon pur con mant^ 
Ma eoo la testa, e eol petto, e eo' piedi, 
Tconcandoai oo' deoti a brauo a braoo. 

Coai giramino della brdo poiaa 
Oraud' areo tra la ripa Bcixa e 1 mezzo. 
Con gli ooehj yolti a olii del fango icgozza : 
Venimtno appie d' una torre al dassezso, 

C. vli. Tfir. lOOandlat. 

We the eirele oroea'd 

To the next steep, arriving at a well. 

That boiling pours itself down to & foss 

Sluio'd from its aource. Far murkier was the wave 

Than sablest grain : and we in company 

Of th' inky waters, journeying by their side, 

Enter' d, though by a ditfereut track, beneath. 

Into a lake, the Stygian aam'd, expands 

The dismal stream, when it hath reaoh'd tbe foot 

Of the gray wither'd diffa. Intent I stood 

To gaze, and in the marsh sunk, descried 

A miry tribe, all naked, and with looks 

Betok'aing rage. They with their hands alone 

Struck not, but with the head, the breast, the feet, 

Cuttmg each other pieeemeal with their langs. 
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Our ronte 

Thus compuss'd, we a segioent widely etretch'd 
Between the dry embaukment and the cove 
Of tlie luath'd pool, turning meanwhile our ejes 
Downward oo thoae who gulp'd its rauddj lees ; 
Nor stopp'd, till to a towsr'i low base we came. 

Caby. 

VI. For Dante's power, — his absolute mastery over, although 
rare exhibition of, the pathetic, I can do no more than refer to 
the passages on Francesca di Eimini (Infer. 0. v. ver. 73 to the 
end), and on Ugolino (Infer. 0. xxxiii. ver. 1 to 75). They are 
so M'ell known, and rightly so admired, that it would bo pedantry 
to analyze their composition ; but you. will note that the first is 
the pathos of passion, the second, that of affection ; and yet even 
in the first, you seem to perceive that the lovers have saerificed 
their passion to the cherishing of a deep and rememberable im- 
pression. 

VII, As to going into the endless subtle beauties of Dante, 
that is impossible ; but I can not help citing the first triplet of 
the twenty-ninth canto of the Inferno : — 

La molta gente e le diveree piaghe 
Avean le luoi mie si inebriate, 
Che dellu stare a piangere ecan raghe. 
So were mioe eyes inebriate witb the view' 
Of the vast multitude, whom various wounds 
Diefigur'd, that they loog'd to sfay and weep. 

Nor have I now room for any specific comparison of Dante with 
Milton. But if I had, I would institute it upon the ground of 
the last canto of the Inferno from the 1st to the 69th line, and 
from the 106th to the end. And in this comparison I should 
notice Dante's occasional fault of becoming grotesque from being 
too graphic without imagination ; as in liis Lucifer compared 
with Milton's Satan. Indeed he is sometimes horrible rather 
than terrible, — falling into the /iiojixbv instead of the dsirbv of 
Longinus ;* in other words, many of his images excite bodily dis- 
gust, and not moral fear. But here, as in other cases, you may 
perceive that the faults of great authors are generally excellencies 
carried to an excess, 

* De Subl, L it 
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Born in Londoa, 1608.— Died, 1614. 



If we divide the period from the accession of Elizabeth to the 
Protectorate of Cromwell into two unequal porlions, the first 
ending with the death of James 1,, the other comprehending the 
reign of Charles and the brief glories of the Eepublic, we are 
forcibly struck with a difference in the character of the illustrious 
actors, by whom each period is rendered severally memorable. 
Or rather, the difference in the characters of the great men in 
each period, leads us to make this division. Eminent as the in- 
tellectual powers were that were displayed in both ; yet in the 
number of great men, in the various sorts of excellence, and not 
merely in the variety but almost diversity of talents united in the 
same individual, the age of Charles falls short of its predecessor ; 
and the stars of the Parliament, keen as their radiance was, in 
fulness and richness of lustre, yield to the constellation at the 
court of Elizabeth ; — which can only be paralleled hy Greece in 
her brightest moment, when the titles of the poet, the philoso- 
pher, the historian, the statesman, and the general not seldom 
formed a garland round the same head, as in the instances of our 
Sidneys and Ealeighs. But then, on the other hand, there was 
a vehemence of will, an enthusiasm of principle, a depth and an 
earnestness of spirit, which the charms of individual fame and 
personal agg;randizement could not pacify, — an aspiration after 
reality, permanence, and general good, — in short, a moral gran- 
deur in the latter period, with which the low intrigues Machia- 
vellic maxims, and selfish and servile ambition of the former, 
stand in painful contrast. 

The causes of this it belongs not to the present occasion to de- 
tail at length ; but a mere allusion to the quick succession of 
revolutions in reUgion, brooding a political indifference m the 
mass of men to religion itself, the enormous increase of the royal 
power in consequence of the humiliation of the nobility and the 
clergy — the transference of the papal authority to the crown, — 
the unfiled state of Elizabeth's own opinions, whose inclinations 
were as popish as her interests were protestant — the controver- 
sial extravagance and practical imbecility of her successor — will 
help to explain the former period ; and the persecutions that had 
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given a lifij-and-soul-intereBt to the disputes so imprudently fos- 
tered by James, — the ardor of a winseicufe mcreise of power ia 
the commons, and tho greater austerit; of manaers and maxima, 
the natural product aad most formidahle weapon of religious dis- 
putation, not merely in conjunction, but in closest combination, 
with newly-awakened political and republican zeal, these per- 
haps account for the character of the latter tera. 

In the close of the former period, and during the bloom of the 
latter, the poet Milton was educated aad formed ; and he sur- 
vived the latter, and all the fond hopes and aspirations which 
had been its life ; and so in evil days, standing as the represen- 
tative of the combined excellence of both periods, he produced 
the Paradise Lost as by an after-throe of nature. " There are 
some persons" (observes a divine, a contemporary of Milton's), 
" of whom the grace of God takes early hold, and the good spirit 
inhabiting them, carries them on in an even constancy through 
innocence into virtue, their Christianity bearing equal date with 
their manhood, and reason and religion, like warp and woof, run- 
ning together, make up one web of a wise and exemplary life. 
This (he adds) is a most happy case, wherever it happens ; for, 
besides that there is no sweeter or more lovely thing on earth 
thaji the early buds of piety, which drew from our Saviour sig- 
nal affection to the beloved disciple, it is better to have no wound 
than to experience the most sovereign balsam, which, if it work 
a cure, yet usually leaves a scar behind." Although it was and 
is my intention to defer the consideration of Milton's own char- 
acter to the conclusion of this Lecture, yet I could not prevail on 
myself to approach the Paradise Lost without impressing on your 
minds the conditions under which such a work was in fact pro- 
ducible at all, the original genius having been assumed as the 
immediate agent and efficient cause ; and these conditions I find 
in the character of the times and in his own character. The 
age in which the foundations of his mind were laid, was conge- 
nial to it as one golden sera of profound erudition and individual 
genius ; — that in which the superstructure was carried up, was 
no le^ lavorable to it by a sternness of discipline and a show of 
self-control, highly flattering to the imaginative dignity of an 
heir of fame, and which won Milton over from the dear-loved 
delights of academic groves and cathedral aisles to the anti-pre- 
latic party. It acted on him too, no doubt, and modified his 
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studies by a characteristic controversial spirit (his presentation 
of God is tinted with it) — a spirit not less busy indeed in politi- 
cal than in theological and ecclesiastical dispute, but carrying on 
the former almost always, more or less, in the guise of the latter. 
And so far as Pope s censure* of our poet — that he makes G-od 
the Father a school drvme — is just ■« e must attr butt it to the 
character of his age from which the men of genmt Mho es 
caped escaped by a worse disease the licentious indillercnee of 
a Frenchified court 

Such was the nidus or siil which constitute! m the sti ct 
sense of the woid the circumstances of Milton s mmd In his 
mmd itself there were purity and piety absolute an imagination 
to w Inch neither the past nor the present were interesting ei 
cept as far as thej called forth and enbvened the great ideal, in 
which and for which he lived ; a keen love of truth, which, alter 
many weary pursuits, found a harbor in the sublime listening to 
the still voice in his own spirit, and as keen a love of his coun- 
try, which, after a disappointment still mo dep s.. e expand 
ed and soared into a love of man as a pr bat a f mm al 
ity. These were, these alone could be, tl e ndi n nd 
which such a work as the Paradise Lost c uld b n e ved and 
accomplished. By a life-long study Milton had kn wn — 

What was of u?e to kaow, 
What best to eaj could say, to do Imd done. 
His aetions to his words agread, Mb words 
To his large heavt gave utterance due, Mb heart 
Coutaiu'd of good, wiae, fair, the perfect Bhape ; 

And he left the imperishable total, as a bequest to the ages coming, 
in the Paeadise Lost,+ 

Difficult as I shall find it to turn over these leaves without 
catching some passage, which would tempt me to stop, I propose 
to consider, 1st, the general plan and aarangement of the work ; 
2dly, the subject with its diiEcultles and advantages ; — 3dly, the 
poet's object, the spirit in the letter, the hdiuiov Ir fi66(f, the true 

* Table Talk, VI. p. 180, 

f Here Mr. C. notes ; "Not perhaps here, but towards, or as, tie conclu- 
sion, to chastise the fashionable notion that poetry is a relasation or amuge- 
ment, one of tlie superfluous toys and luxuries of the inteUeot 1 To oootrast 
the permanence of poems with the transiency and fleeting moral eflects of 
empires, and what are <!allecl, great events." — Ed. 
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school-divinity ; and iastly, the characteristic excellencies of the 
poem, in what they consist, and by what means they were pro- 
duced. 

1. As to the plan and ordonnance of the Poem. 

Compare it with the Iliad, many of the books of which might 
change places without any injury to the thread of the story. In- 
deed, I doubt the original existence of the liiad as one poem ; it 
seems more probable that it was put together about the time of 
the Hsisttatidffi The Iliad — and, more or less, all epic poems, 
the subjects of which ate taken from history— havg no rounded 
conclusion; they remam after all tut single chapters from the 
volume of history "tltliough they ire ornamental chapters. Con- 
sider the exquisite simphcity of the Paradise Lost. It and it 
alone really possesses a beginning a middle, and an end ; it has 
the totality of the poem as distinguished from the alt ovo birth 
and parentage or straight line of history. 

2. As to the subject 

111 Homer, the supposed importance of the subject, as the first 
effort of confederated dreeoe is an after-thought of the critics ; 
and the interest, such as it is, derived from the events themselves, 
If U tingmshed from the manner of representing them is very 
lai gmd to all but Greeks It s i Uieek poem The superiority 
<i the Paradise Lost is obvious m this respect that the interest 
trail en Is the limts of a nation But we do not generally 
dwell on this excellence of the Paradist Lost because it seems 
attributable to Christianity itself — jet m lact the interest is 
wider than Chn=tendom and comprehends the Jewish and Mo 
hammedaa Moilds — nay still further inahmuch as it represents 
the ongm of evil and the combat ot eiil and good it contains 
matter of deep iiiteiest to all mankin 1 as forming the basis of 
all lehgion and the trie occasion of all philosophj whatso 

The Fall of man is the subject Satan is the cause mms 
blisafil state the immediate ob|ect of his enmitj and attack 
man is warned by an angel who gives him an account of all thai 
\ lb requisite to be known to make the ■Hirning at once intelli 
gihle and awful, then the temptation ensues, and the Pall ; then 
the immediate sensible consequence ; then the consolation, wherein 
an angel presents a vision of the history of man with the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Redeemer. Nothing is touched in this 
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vision but what ia of general interest in religion ; any thing else 
would have b«en improper. 

The inferiority of Klopatook's Messiah is inexpressible. I admit 
the prerogative of poetic feeling, and poetie faith ; but I can not 
suspend the judgment even for a moment. A poem may in one 
sense be a dream, but it must be a, waking dream. Iii Milton 
you have a reUgious faith combined i,vith the moral nature ; it is 
an efflux ; you go along with it. In Klopstock there is a wilful- 
ness ; he makes things so and m. The feigned speeches and 
events in the Messiah shock us like falsehoods ; but nothing of 
that sort is felt in the Paradise Lost, in which no particulars, at 
least very few indeed, are touched which can. come into collision 
or juxtaposition with recorded matter. 

But notwithstanding the advantages in Milton's subject, there 
were concomitant insuperable difficulties, and Milton has exhib- 
ited marvellous skill in keeping most of them out of sight. High 
poetry is the translation of reality into the ideal under the pre- 
dicament of succession oi' time only. The poet is an historian, 
upon condition of mora! power being the only force in the uni- 
verse. The very grandeur of his subject ministered a difficulty 
to Hilton. The statement of a heing of high intellect, warring 
against the supreme Being, seems to contradict the idea of a su- 
preme Being. Milton precludes our feeling this, as much as pos- 
sible, by keeping tlie peculiar attributes of divinity less in sight, 
making them to a certain extent allegorical only. Again poetry 
implies the language of excitement ; yet how to reconcile such 
language with (rod I Hence Milton confines the poetic passion 
in God's speeches to the language of Scripture ; and once only 
aUows the fassio vera, or quad hwmana to appear, in the passage, 
where the Father contemplates his own likeness in the Son before 
the battle : — 

Go then, thou Mightiest, io thy Fatbet'e might, 
Aaeend my ehariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That ehake Henveo's basis, bring forth all my war, 
My bow aud thunder ; my almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puiBsant thigh ; 
Pursue these sone of darkness, drive them out 
From all Heaven's bounds into the utter deep : 
There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God imd Messiah his anointed Mng. 
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3. Ajb to Milton's object : 

It was to justify the ways of God to man ! The controversial 
spirit ohservahle in many parts of the poem, especially in God's 
speeches, is immediately attributable to the great controversy of 
that age, the origination of evil. The Arminians considered it a 
mere calamity. The Calvinists took away all human wil!. Mil- 
ton asserted the will, but declared for the enslavement of the will 
out of an act of the will itaelf. There are three powers in us, 
which distinguish us from the beasts that perish : — 1, reason ; 
2, the power of viewing universal truth ; and 3, the power of 
contracting universal truth into particulars. Religion is the will 
in the reason, and love in the will. 

The character of Satan is pride and sensual indulgence, finding 
in self the sole motive of action. It is the character so often seen 
in little on the political stage. It exhibits all the restlessness, 
temerity, and cunning which have marked the mighty hunters 
of mankind from Nimrod to Napoleon. The common fascination 
of men is, that these great men, as they are called, must act 
frora some great motive. Milton has carefully marked in his 
Satan the intense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism, which would 
rather i-eign in hell than serve in heaven. To place this lust of 
self in opposition to denial of self or duty, and to show what ex- 
ertions it would make, and what pains endure to accomplish its 
end, is Milton's particular object in the character of Satan. But 
around this character he has thrown a singularity of daiing, a 
giandeur of sufierance, and a mined splendor, which constitute 
the very height of poetic sublimity. 

Lastly, as to the execution : — 

The language and versification of the Paradise Lost ate pecu- 
liar in being so much piore necessarily correspondent to each than 
those in any other poem or poet. The connection of the sen- 
tences and the position of the words are exquisitely artificial ; but 
the position is rather according to the logic of passion or univeraal 
logic, than to the logic of grammar. Milton attempted to make 
the English language obey the logic of passion, as perfectly as 
the Greek and Latin. Hence the occasional harshness in the 



Sublimity is the pre-eminent characteristic of the Paradise Lost, 
^t is not an arithmetical sublime like Klopatock's, whose rule al- 
■vays is 10 treat what we might think large as contemptibly small. 
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Kl pat k m t k bigness for greatness TKere is a greatness 
a g f n ma f efibrt and daring' and also fioin tliosc of 

m ai ndu n Milton both are united The fallen angels 

a h man pa ns nvested with a dramatic reality 

Tt apo tr phe t light at the commencement of the third 
b k p rt i! Iv beautiful as an intermediate Imk between 
H 11 i H a a id observe tow the second and third book 

supp t the ulj t e character of the poem In all modem 
p fry Ch t nd 1 there is an under consciousness of a sinful 
natir afl tn away oi external things, the mind or subject 
gr h h b fl h p d m nt. In 

h P d L p rt h of Mil- 

wn im d p d d wn atness ; 

ai d h wh n ha h h m tertain- 



so pli l" im h M s sunny 

daam hdppw dto the 

u dd pph n In the 

d 'H'np n E d th p rt h p era, the 

p p d n h heo g n D sa h mbol of 

h F h h m m n of dress 

h h d n h Tnb d d a g discrimi- 

n vihisT A dE Pd s of the 

hhm — pm d d every 

h d gr d g h owards 

hm bpifidfl h 'hich is 

11 h h pp giving 

d mg m h p h npletion 

hm h 

Mil p ti q b a p ugh he 

h mnhah hbh p rticular 

"^ aw p ra n hed, but 

n mb dbh n dp dil rniahed 

his n hhPadLst were 

m dstddh n g uud for 

b g p h wh h h habit of 

aw kigarvpry d all, — as 

mp Ad n VI h d 12th 

hooks. Wo one can rise from the perusal of this immortal poem 
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without a deep se g 

soul, or withou 

he really was, 

resulted firom ih 

was, as every t po 

finding it impo 

glon or politics j 

spirit and light within him, and 

by enriching it with ttiK record o h 



NOTES ON MILTON. 1807.' 

(Hayley quotes the following passage :— ) 

" Time serves not now, and, perhaps, I might seem too profuse to give 
imy certain aaiouut of wbat tlie mind at home, in the apadous circuit of 
ber musing, bath liberty to propose to hersol£ though of highest hope and 
hardest attempting; whether that epic form, whereof the two poems of 
Homer, and those other two of Vtrgil and Tasao, are a diffuse, and the 
book of Job a brief, modeV—V. 69. 

These latter words deserve particular notice. I do not doubt 

that Milton intended his Paradise Lost as an epic of the first 

class, and that the poetic dialogue of the Book of Job was his 

d 1 f th g n al 'wh m f his Paradise Regained, lieaders 

b IS pp a od n p they proceeded 

p p p P u e kind of inter- 

d b te h a m b 'w k. In its kind, 

b prfpmtabh d may be inferior 

st — d d — t other sort, in 

h ru m fT because leas 

y n b a d p easurable emo- 

a d h by n IE But might we 

as lly b aj rap d m n's conversing, 

h a^b sehhpnd twe have re- 

d teen p h ging th haip? Si genus 

SI b apt it land nd n poeina sit in suo 

genere perfectum, saUs est. Quod si hoc auctor idem altioribus 

* These notes were written by Mr. Coleridge in a wpj of Haylej's Life 
of Milton (4to, 1198), belonging to Ml'. Poole. By him they were oommuui- 
ented, mid this seems the fittest place for their publication. — Ed. 
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numeris et carmini diviniari ipsum per se divinum superad- 
diderit, mehercide satis est, et plusqziam satis. I can not, how- 
ever, but wish that the answer of Jesus to Satan in the 4th book, 
(V, 28S)_ 

Think not but that I know tlieee things ; or think 
I know tham not. not therefore urn I short 
Of knowing what I ought, &e. 

had breathed the spirit of Hayley's noble quotation, rather than 
the narrow bigotry of Gregory the Great, The passage is, indeed, 
excellent, and is partially true ; but partial truth is the worst 
mode of conveying falsehood. 

Hajley, p. 15, "TLe aineeraat Mends of Milton may here agree with 
Johnson, who speaks of Ms contr&sersial merriment as dis^unUng." 

The man who reads a work m.eant for immediate effect on one 
age with the notions and feelings of another, may be a refined 
gentleman, but must be a sorry critic. He who possesses Imagi- 
natiou enough to live with his forefathers, and, leaving compara- 
tive reflection for an after-moment, t« give himself up during the 
first perusal to the feelings of a contemporary, if not a partisan, 
will, I daro aver, rarely find any part of Milton's prose works 
disgusting, 

(Hayley, p. 104. Hayley is speaking of the passage in Milton's 
Answer to Icon BasHice, in which ho accuses Charles of taking 
his Prayer in captivity from Pamela's prayer in the 3d book of 
Sidney's Arcadia. The passage begins, — 

" But tliis king, not <^ontent with that whieli, although in a thing holy, is 
no holy theft, to attribute to Iiis own making other men's whole prayers," 
io. Symmona' ed, 18U6, p, 401.) 

Assuredly, 1 regret that Milton should have written this pass- 
age ; and yet the adoption of a prayer from a romance on. such 
an occasion does not evince a dehcate or deeply sincere mind, 
"We are the creatures of association. There are some excellent 
moral and even serions lines in Hudibras ; but what if a clei^- 
inan should adorn his sermon with a quotation from that poem I 
"Would the abstract propriety of the verses leave him "honorably 
acquitted?" The Christian baptism of a line in Virgil is so far 
from being a parallel, that it is ridiculously inappropriate, — an 
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absurdity as glaring as that of tke bigoted Puritans, who ol 
to some of the noblest and most scriptural prayers ever dictated 
by wisdom and piety, simply because the RoKian Catholics had 
used them. 

Hnjley, p, 107. " The ambitiiin of Miltoa," <tc. 

I do not approve the so frequent use of this word relatively to 
Milton, Indeed the fondness for ingrafting a good sense on the 
word "ambition," is not a Christian impulse ia general, 

Hayley, p. 110. "Miltoa himself Beema to liave thought it allowaWe in 
litefary contention to vilify, ia the oharftoter of an opponent ; but surely 
tliis doctrine is unworthy,'' &c. 

If ever it were allowable, in this ease it was especially so. But 
these general observations, without meditation on the particular 
times and the genius of the times, aie most often as unjust as 
they are always superficial. 

(Hayle\ p 133 Hayley is speaking of Milton's panegyric on 
Cromwell s ijovernment — ) 

Besidea however Miiton. might and did regret the immediate 
necessity yet what iltemative was there? Was it not better 
that CromweO should usurp power, to protect religions freedom 
at least than that tht Presbyterians should usurp it to introduce 
a religious persecution — extending the notion of spiritual concerns 
so far as to leave no freedom even to a man's bedchamber ? 

(Hayky, p. S50. Hayley's conjectures on the origin of the 
Paradise Lost : — ) 

If Milton borrowed a hint from any vmter, it was more prob- 
ably from Strada's Prolusions, in which the Pall of the Angels is 
pointed out as the noblest subiect for a Lhnstian p et * The 
more dissimilar the detailed images ari, the more hkely it is that 
a great genius should catch the general idea 

• The reference seema geneially to be to the 5th Prolusuin of the 1st 
Book, Hie <trcus ha<. iela qtabus <>hm tn nagrto ilto &uperum tnmvitu 
prmciEpa artnorton Mtckad conJtxU aiictorem prodilionts kii, fu/nnna 
kumand mfntit terror • • • • 7^ nifititts armatas hello legtones 
instr-aam, atqae itiSe pro re nata aunharft ad temm eopiaa evoeabo 
» » • • » £i^ msfti Gielilei quos esse ferint elaaentoium tutelarea 
prima ilia corpora mtacebunt. — Sec 4, — Ed. 
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(Hayl. p. 294. Extracts from the Adamo of Atidreini : 

" Lucifero. CSie dal mio otntco oscuro 

Mi oMama a rimirar PotaDtn luce ? 

Who from mj dark abyss 

CaUa ma to gaze on this excess of light f 

The words in italics are an unfair translation. They may sug- 
gest that Milton really had read and did imitate this drama. The 
original is, ' in so great li?'-*.' Indeed the whole version is af- 
fectedly and inaccarately Ml't-nic. 

lb. T. 11. Che di lango. '-;re fesU— 

Foirmiog'thy -works of d«!i (no, dirt) — 

lb. y. n. Tessa pur stella a steUa, 

V aggiunga e luua, e sole. — 

Let him ucite above 
Star upon star, moon, bud. 

Let him ■weave star to star, 
Then join hoth moon and sun ! 

lb. y. 21. Ch 'al fin con biaemo e Boorno 

Vana I'oprB sarii, Tano il sudors 1 

Since in the end diylsion 

Shall prove hia works and all his efforts vain. 

Since finally with censure and disdain 
Vain shall the work be, and his toil be vain ! 

1796,* 
The reader of Milton must be always on his duty : he is sur- 
rounded with sense ; it rises in every line ; every word is to the 
purpose. There are no lazy intervals ; aU has been considered, 
and demands and merits observation. If this he called obscurity, 
let it he remembered that it is such an obscurity as is a compli- 
ment to the reader ; not that vicious obscurity, which proceeds 
from a muddled head. 

' From a eommou-plaee book of Mr. O.'b, communicated by Mr. J. M. 
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G of God ■with Nalui'e, and aa incapacity of find- 
ing unity in the manifold and inC'.. y ;^i the individual, — theae 
are the origin of polytheism. The most perfect instance of this 
kind of theism is that of early Greece ; other nations seem to have 
either transcended, or come short of, the old Hellenic standard, — 
a mythology in itself fundamentally allegorical, and typical of 
the powers and functions of nature, hut suhseqnently mixed up 
with a deification of great men and hero-worship, — so that finally 
the original idea hecame inextricably comhined with the form 
and attributes of some legendary individual. In Asia, probably 
from the greater unity of the government and the still surviving 
influence of patriarchal tradition, the idea ol' the unity of G-od, in 
a distorted reflection of the Mosaic scheme, was much more gen- 
erally preserved ; and accordingly ail other super or ultra-human 
beings could only be represented as ministers of or rebels against, 
his will. The Asiatic genii and fairies are, therefore, always en- 
dowed with moral qualities, and distinguishable as malignant or 
benevolent to man. It is this uniform attribution of fixed moral 
qualities to the supernatural agents of eastern mythology that 
particularly separates them from the divinities of old Greece, 

Yet it is not altogether improbable that in the Samothracian 
or Caheiric mysteries the link between the Asiatic and Greek 
popular schemes of mythology lay concealed. Of these mysteries 
there are conflicting accounts, and, perhaps, there were variations 
of doctrine in the lapse of ages and inlercouree with other sys- 
tems. But, upon a review of all that is left to us on this subject 

• Partly from Mr. Green's Dote.—Ed. 

Compara with the doctrine of this lecture, Sohelling'H Ueber die Gott- 
Iifiten vein Somothrace, and Crei^zer's oritidsm of it, together with his own 
aoeount of the eldest religion of Greece ; Sipiibolik, Sedates Gapitd. Werke, 
i Th. 5S, B02-377.— ^Bi, Ed. 
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iu the writings of the ancients, we may, I think, make out thus 
much of an interesting fact,— that Cahiri, imphedly at least, 
meant socii, complices, having a hypostatic or fundamental union 
with, or relation to, each other ; that these mysterious divinities 
were, ultimately at least, dirided into a higher and lower triad ; 
that the lower triad, primi quia injvmi, consisted of the old 
Titanic deities or powers of nature, under the obscure names of 
Aideroi, Axiokersos and Axiokersa, representing symbolically 
different modifications of animal desire or material action, sucli as 
hunger, thirst, and fire, without consciousness ; that the higher 
triad ultttm quia sttperiores, consisted of Jupiter (Pallas, or 
Apollo or BiechuE or Mercury, mystically called Cadmilos) and 
Venus repiesentmg as before, the rovg or reason, the Ujos or word 
or communicative power, and the ^tog or love ; that the Cad- 
milos or Mercury they manifested, conmiunicated, or sent, appear- 
ed not only in his proper person as second of the higher triad, but 
also as a mediator between the higher and lower triad, and so 
there were seven divinities ; and, indeed, accolding to some au- 
thorities, it might seem that the Cadmilos acted once as a medi- 
ator of the higher, and once of the lower, triad, and that so 
there were eight Cabeiric divinities. The lower or Titanic 
powers being subdued, chaos ceased, and creation began in the 
reign of the divinities of mind and love ; but the chaotic gods still 
existed in the abyss, and the notion of evoking them was the 
origin, the idea, of the Greek necromancy. 

These mysteries, like al! the others, were certainly in connec- 
tion with either the Phanieian or Egyptian systems, perhaps 
with both. Hence the old Cabeiric powers were soon made to 
answer the corresponding popular divinities ; and the lower triad 
w^s called by the uninitiated, Geres, Vulcan, or Pluto, and Pros- 
orpme and the Cadmilos became Mercury. It is not without 
ground that I direct your attention, under these circumstances to 
the piobable derivation of some portion of this most remarkable 
sj stem fiom patriarchal tradition, and to the connection of the 
Cabein with the Kabbala. 

The bamothracian mysteries continued in celebrity till some 
time after the commencement of the Christian era,* But they 

» In the ragn of Tibei'™ 
fe'unotbrai'p — illiim in regresm sacra Samothrainim v 
ijmloties d piilcre. Tndt. An. 
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gradually sank with the rest of the ancient system of mythology, 
to which, in fact, they did not properly belong. The peculiar 
doctrines, however, were preserved in the memories of the initia- 
ted, and handed down by individuals. No doubt tliey were prop- 
agated in Europe, and it is not improbable that Paraeelsus re- 
ceived many of his opinions from such persons, and I think a 
connection may be traced between him and Jacob Behnien. 

The Asiatic supernatural beings are all produced by imagining 
an excessive magnitude, or an excessive smallness combined with 
great power ; and the broken associations, which must have 
given rise to such conceptions, are the sources of the interest 
which they inspire, as exhibiting, through the working of the 
imagination, the idea of power in the will. This is delightfully 
exemplified in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, and indeed, 
more or less, in other works of the same kind. In all these there 
is the same activity of mind as in dreaming, that is — an exertion 
of the fancy in the combination and recombination of familiar 
objects so as to produce novel and wonderful imagery. To this 
must be added that these tales cause no deep feeling of a moral 
kind — whether of religion or love ; but an impulse of motion is 
communicated to the mind without excitement, and this is the 
reason of their being so generally read and admired. 

I think it not unlikely that the MiJesian Tales contained the 
germs of many of those now in the Arabian Kighta ; indeed it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the Greek Empire must have leil 
deep impression on the Persian intellect. So also many of the 
Roman Catholic legends are taken from Apuleius. In that ex- 
quisite story of Cupid and Psyche, the allegory is of no injury to 
the dramatic vividness of the tale. It is evidently a philosophic 
attempt to parry Christianity vrith a jMasf-PIatonic account of 
the fall and redemption of the soul. 

The charm of De Foe's works, especially of Robinson Crusoe, 
is founded on the same principle. It always interests, never agi- 
tates. Crusoe himself is merely a representative of humanity in 
general ; neither his intellectual or his moral qualities set him 
above the middle degree of mankind ; his only prominent char- 
acteristic is the spirit of enterprise and wandering, which is, 
nevertheless, a very common disposition. You will observe that 
all that is wonderful in this tale is the result of external circum- 
stances — of things which fortune brings to Crusoe's hand. 
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NOTES ON ROBINSON CRUSOE.' 

VoL i p. 17. But my ill fate puahad mo on now with an obstinacy that 
Qothiag could resist ; and tliougli I had several times loud calls from my 
reason, and my mure composed judgment to go home, yet I had no power 
to do it. I lioow not what to call this, nor will I urge that it is a. seeret 
oTer-ruling decree that hurries us on to be the instruments of our own 
destruction, even tliough it be before us, and that we rush upon it with our 
ejea open. 

The wise only possess ideas ; the greater part of mankind 
are possessed by them, Eobinson. OruEoe was not conscious of 
the master-impulse, even because it was his master, and had 
taken, as he Bays, full possession of him. When once the mind, 
in despite of the remonstraling conscience, has abandoned its 
free power to a haimtiag impulse or idea, then whatever tends to 
give depth and vividness to this idea or indefinite imagination, 
increases its despotism, and ia the same proportion renders the 
reason and free will ineffectual. Now, fearful calamities, suiTer- 
ings, horrors, and hair-breadth escapes will have this effect, far 
more than even sensual pleasure an^ prosperous incidents. Hence 
the evil consequences of sin in such cases, instead of retracting 
or deterring the sinner, goad him on to his destruction. This is 
the moral of Shakspeare's Macbeth, and the true solution of this 
paragraph, — not any overruling decree of divine wrath, but the 
tyranny of the sinner's own evil imagination, which he has vol- 
untarily chosen as his master. 

Compare the contemptuous Swift with the contemned De Foe, 
and how superior will the latter be found 1 But by what test T 
— Even by this ; that the writer who makes me sympathize 
with his presentations with the whole of my being, is more 
estimable than he who calls forth, and appeals but to, a part of 
my being — my sense of the ludicrous, for instance. De Foe's 
excellence it is, to make me forget my specific class, character, 
and circumstances, and to raise me w2iile I read him, into the 
universal man. 

P. 80. I smiled to mjselt at tlie sight of this money : " O di-ug I" said I 

* These notes were written by Mr. C, in Mr. Gillman's copy of Robinson 
Crusoe, ia the summer of 18S0. The references in the text are to Major's 
edition, 1831.— iFri 
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sloud, Ac Sovifv/r, upon second thoughts, I took it away; and wrapping 
all this in a piece of oaoTaes, ie. 

Worthy of Shakspeare 1 — and yet the simple semicolon after it, 
the instant passing on without the least pause of reflex conscious- 
ness, is more -exquisite and niasterlike than the touch itself. A 
meaner writer, a Marmontel, would have put an (!) after ' away,' 
and have commenced a fresh paragraph. 30th July, 1830. 

P. 111. And I must confess, my religious thankfulness to Qod's provi- 
deneo began to abate too, upon the diBsovering that all this was nothing 
hilt what was eommon ; though I ought to hare been as thankful for ao 
strange and unforeseen a provideaee, as if it had been mii'aouloua. 

To make men feel the truth of this is one characteristic ob- 
ject of the miracles worked by Moses ; — in them the providence 
is miraculous, the miracles providential. 

P. 126. The growing up of the corn, aa ia hiated in my Journal, bad, at 
first, some little influence upon roe, and began to affect me with seriousnesB, 
ss loug as 1 thought it bad aometliiDg rmraeulous in it, &a. 

By far the ablest -vindjcation of miracles which I have met 
with- It is indeed the true ground, the proper purpose and in- 
tention of a miracle. 

P 141 To think tbat this was all my own, that I waa kmg and lord 
j1 all this «onntrj jndefeasiWj', ifee. 

Cy the by. what is the law of England respecting this ? 
Suppose I had discovered, or been wrecked on an iminhabited 
island, would it be mine or the king's ? 

P 223 I coneidered — that as I could not foresee what the ends of di- 
vine wisdom migbt be in all this, bo I was not to lispute his sovereignty, 
who, as I WHS his creature, had an undoubted right, by creation, to govern 
and dispose of me absolutely as be thought fit, &e. 

I could never understand this reaaoning, grounded on a com- 
plete misapprehension of St. Paul's image of the potter, Eom, 
ix., or rather I do fully understand the absurdity of it. The 
susceptibility of pain and pleasure, of good and evil, constitutes a 
right in every creature endowed therewith in relation to every 
rational and moral being, — a fortiori, therefore, to the Supreme 
Reason, to the absolutely good Being. Remember Davenanfs 
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Doth it our reaeon's mutiniee appease 
To Bay, tbe potter may hie own clay mould 
To every vise, or in what shape he please, 
At first not counaell'd, nor at last TOntroll'd ) 



To lifeless clay, which eaae nor torment ImowB, 
And where it can not isvOT or afflict, 
It ceitlicr justice or injuatice shows. 

But souls hare life, and life eternal too : 
Therefore if doom'd before they tan offend, 
It Beema to show what heavenly power can do, 
But does not in that deed that power commend. 

Death of Astragon, St. 88, &a. 

P. 232-3, And this I must observe with grief too, that the discom.pOBxu'e 
of my mind bad too great impressions also upon tbe religious parts of my 
thoughts, — praying to God being properly an act of the mind, not of the 

As justly conceived as it is teautifully expressed. And a 
mighty motive for habitual prayer ; for this can not hut greatly 
facilitate the performance of rational prayer even in moments of 
urgent distress. 

P. 244. That this would justify the condact of the Spaniards in all their 
barbarities practised in America, 

De Foe was a tnio philanthropist, who had risen above the 
antipathies of nationality ; but he was evidently partial to the 
Spanish character, which, however, it is not, I fear, possible to 
acquit of cruelty. Witness the Netherlands, the Inquisition, the 
late Guerilla warfare, &c. 

P. 249. That I shall not discuss, and perhaps can not account for ; but 
certainly they are a proof of the converse ot spirits, &&. 

This reminds me of a conversation I once overheard. " How 
a statement so mjunous to Mr A and so contrary to the truth, 
should have been made to you by Mr B I do not pretend to 
account for ; — only I know of my own knowledge that B. Ib 
an inveterate liar, and has long borne malice against Mr A. ; 
and 1 can prove that he has repeatedly deolaied that m tome 
way or other he would do Mr A a mi=chiet '' 

P. 254. The place I was in was a most delightful cavity or grotto of its 
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kind, aa eould be expected, thougb perfectly dark ; the floor waa dry and 
level, and Lad a sort of Bmall looee gravel on it, &e. 

How accurate an observer of nature De Foo was I The reader 
will at once recognize Professor Bnckland's caves and the diluvial 
gravel. 

P, 308. I entered into a long dieoourae with bim about the deril. the 
original of him, his rebellion against God, bie enmity to man, tlie reason of 
it. his setting himself up in the dark parte of tlie world t*> be worsbippeii 
instead of God, (to. 

1 presume that Milton's Paradise Lost must have been bound 
up with one of Crusoe's Bibles ; otherwise I should be puzzled 
to know where he found all this history of the Old Gentleman. 
Hot a word of it in the Bible itself, I am quite sure. But to be 
serious. De Foe did not reflect that all these difficulties ate 
attached to a mere fioijon, or, at the best, an allegory, supported 
by a few popular phrases and figures of speech used incidentally 
or dramatically by the Evangelists, — and that the existence of 
a pereonal, intelligent, evil being, the counterpart and antag- 
onist of God, is in direct contradiction to the most express decla- 
rations of Holy Writ, " Shall there be evU in a My, and the 
Lord liMth not done it ?" Amos iii. 6. " I make peace and 
create evil." Isa. xlv. 7. This is the deep mystery of the abyss 
of God. 

Vol. ii. p. 8. I bavB often hewd persons of good judgment aay, • • » 
that there is no eueh thing as a spirit appearmg, a ghost waHdog, aad the 
like, Ac. 

I can not conceive a better definition of Body than " spirit ap- 
pearing," or of a flesh- and-blood man than a rational spirit appa- 
rent. But a spirit per se appearing, is tantamount to a spirit 
appearing without its appearances. And as tor ghosts, it is 
enough for a man of common sense to observe, that a ghost and 
a shadow are concluded in the same definition, that is, visibility 
without tangibility. 

P, 3. She was, in a few word*, the stay of all my aflairs, the centre of 
all my enterprises, &c. 

The stay of his affairs, the centre of his interests, the regulator 
of his schemes and movements, whom it soothed his pride to 
submit to, and in complying with whose wishes the < 
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seiwation of his acting will increased the irtipulse, while it dis- 
guised the coercion, of duty I — the clinging dependent, yet the 
strong supporter — the comforter, the comfort, and the soul's liv- 
ing home ! This is De Foe's comprehensive character of the 
wife, as she should be ; and, to the honor of womanhood be it 
spoken, there are few neighborhoods in which one name at least 
might not he found for the portrait. 

The esquisite paragraphs in this and the next page, iu addi- 
tion to others scattered, though wth a sparing hand, through his 
novels, afford sufficient proof that De Foe was a first-rate master 
of periodic style; but with sound juclgment, and the fine tact of 
genius, he has avoided it as adverse to, nay, incompatible with, 
the every-day matter-of-fact realness, which form the charm and 
the character of all his romances. The Eobinson Crusoe is like 
the vision of a happy night-mair, such as a denizen of Elysium 
might be supposed to have from a little excess in his nectar and 
ambrosia supper. Our imagination is kept in full play, excited 
to the highest ; yet all the while we are touching, or touched by, 
n flesh and blood. 

n to be as inBolent and troublesome 



How should it be otherwise ? They were idle ; and when we 
will not sow corn, the devil will be sure to sow weeds, night- 
shade, henbane, and devil's bit. 
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stance a substitute for hops, or describo birds, Sec. — many delight- 
ful pages and incidents might have eniiched the book ; — but then 
Crusoe would have ceased to be the tmivetsal representative, the 
person for ■whom, every reader could substitute himself. But now 
nothing is done, thought, Buffered, or desired, but what every 
man can imagine himself doing, thinking, feeling, or wishing for. 
Even so very easy a problem as that of finding a substitute for 
ink, is with exquisite judgment made to balHe Crusoe's inventive 
faculties. And in what he does, he arrives at no excellence ; he 
does not make basket-work like Will Atkins ; the carpentering, 
tailoring, pottery, &c., are all just what will answer his pur- 
poses, and those are confined to needs that all men have, and 
comforts that all men desire. Crusoe rises only to the point to 
which all men may be made to feel that they might, and that 
they ought to, rise in religion — to resignation, dependence on, and 
thankful acknowledgment of, the divine mercy and goodness. 



In the education of children, love is first to be instilled, and out 
of love obedience is to be educed. Then impulse and power 
should be given to the intellect, and the ends of a moral being be 
exhibited. For this object thus much is oSected by works of 
imagination ; — that they carry the mind out of self, and show the 
possible of the good and the great in the human character. The 
height, whatever it may be, of the imaginative standard will do 
no harm; we are commanded to imitate one who is inimitable. 
We should address ourselves to those faculties in a child's mind, 
which are first awakened by nature, and consequently first admit 
of cultivation, that is to say, the memory and the imagination,* 
The comparing power, the judgment, is not at that age active, 
and ought not to be forcibly excited, as is too frequently and mis- 
takenly done in the inodern systems of education, which can only 
lead to selfish views, debtor and creditor principles of virtue, and 
an inflated sense of merit. In the imagination of man exist the 

" He (Sir W. Scott) "detested and despised the whole generation of 
modern oliildren's boots in which the attempt ia made to eoDvey accurata 
notions of seientifio minutiie, delighting cordially on the other hand in those 
of the preceding age, which addressing theraselvee cliiefly to tbe imagina- 
tion obtain through it, as he believed, the beat diauoe of stjiring oiU' graver 
faculties alan-^—ZJ/e of Scott. 
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seeds of all moral and scientific improvement eheimstry was 
first alchemy, and out of astrologj spiang astronomj In thi, 
childhood of those sciences the imaginition opened a waj and 
furnished materials, on which the ratiocinative powers n a ma 
turer state operated M-ith sucees" The noipniticn is the dis 
tingujshing characteristic if man as a progre'^ave beiag and I 
repeal that it ought to be carefulh gui le 1 and strengthened as 
the indispensable means and mstrument of continued amehora 
tion and refinement. Men of geniua and goodness are generally 
restless in their minds in the present and this becauae they are 
hy a law of their nature unremittingly regarding fhembclves m 
the future, and contemplating the po" ibie of moral and inteOec 
tual advance towards perfettion Thus -vve live by hope and 
faith ; tl n a f r the mo'.t pait ible to realize what \ie 

will, a d thus w a mplish the end ot our being The con 
templat n f futur fj inspires humility of kouI in our julgment 
of the p t 

Ithnkthe en ry of children can ntt in lea'ion letooi uch 
stored w Ih tl bj t and laots ol nal iral historj G d op ns 
the imaj,ea of nature, hkc the leaves oi a book befrre the ejes ol 
his creature Man — and teaches him all that i grand ind beau 
tifui in the foaming cataract the gK'iS^ lake and the floating 
mist. 

The common modern novel in ■which theie is no imagmabon 
but a miserable struggli, to excite ind giatify mere cunoait} 
ought, m my judgment to be ■wholly lorbidden to children 
Novel-reading of this sort is especially injurious to the gr wth 
of the imagination, the ludgment and the moials especiallj to 
the latter, because it e'^cites mere feehngs mfhout at the "ame 
time nnnistenng an impulse to action "W omen are goo I novel 
Ists, but mdiiferent poets and this btcause they rarely oi 
never thoroughly distinguish between fact and fiction In the 
jumble of the two lies the secret of the modern novel which is 
the medium aliquid bet^neen them having juat so much of fie 
tion aa to ohscure the tact and so much ol lict as to rendei the 
fiction insipid. The perusal of a fashionable ladj s novel, is to 
me very much like looking at the scenery and decorations of a 
theatre by broad daylight. The source of the common fondness 
for novels of this sort rests in that dislike of vacancy, and that 
Jove of sloth, which are inherent in the human mind ; they afibrd 
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esoitement without producing reaction. By reaction I mean, an 
activity of the intellectual faculties, ■which shows itself in conae- 
(]ueiit reasoning and observatiou, and originates action and con- 
duct according to a principle. Thus, the act of thinking presents 
tw lea f contemplation — that of external causality, in ■which 
th tan f thought may he considered as ths result of outward 
p f accidental combinations, of fancy, or the aseocia- 

t IS f the memory— and on the other hand, that of internal 
ausahtj f the energy of the will on the mind itself. Thought, 
11 f m ht thus be regarded as passive or active ; aud the 
same faculties may in a popular sense be expressed aa perception 
or observation, fancy or imagination, memory or recollection. 



LECTURE XII. 



■APPARITIO:<S ALCHEMISTS PERSO\Al.ITY OF THE EVIL 



It is a general, but, as it appears to me, a mistaken opinion, 
that in our ordinary dreams we judge the objects to be real. I 
say our ordinary dreams ; — because as to the night-roair the opin- 
ion is to a considerable extent just. But the night-mair is not a 
mere dream, but takes place when the waking state of the brain 
is recommencing, and most often during a rapid alternation, a 
twinkling, as It were, of sleeping and waking ; — while either 
from pressure on, or from some derangement in, the stomach or 
other digestive organs acting ou the external skin (which is still 
in sympathy with the stomach and bowels), and benumbing it, 
the sensations sent up to the brain by double touch {that is, when 
my own hand touches my side or breast), are so faint as to be 
lutrelj equivalent to the sensation given by smgle touch as when 
in iher pei=on s hand toui-hes me The mind therefore ■which 
at \1! times with and without our distinct consciousness feeeks 
f r and assumes some outward cause for every impression 
irnm without and ■which in sleep b} aid of the imaginative Jat, 
ult\ con^\ert3 its judgment respecting the cause into a personal 
image as being the cause— the mind, I say, in this c 
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by past experience, attributefi the painful sensation received to a 
correBpottding agent— an assassin, for instance, stabbing at the 
side, or a goblin sitting on the breast. Add too that the im- 
pressions of the bed, curtains, room, &e., received by the eyes in 
the half-moments of their opening, blend with, and give vivid- 
ness and appropriate distance to, the dream image which letunia 
when they close again ; and thus we unite the actual perceptiona, 
or their immediate reliques, with the phantoms of the inward 
sense ; and in this manner so confound the half-waking, half- 
sleeping, reasoning power, that we actually do pass a positive 
judgment on the reality of what we see and hear, though often 
accompanied by doubt and self questioning, which, as I have 
myself experienced, wiU at all times become strong enough, even 
before we awake to convince us that it i- what it is — namely 

Indirjdm dn gh b — 



n d n h h and fiflyhohmg dg 

whi h d poaa h ■« p ed b h 

m Th h w pp d d n 

tion of the true nature of ghosts and apparitions — such I mean 
of the tribe as were not pure inventions. Fifty years ago (and to 
thia day in the ruder parts of Great Britain and Ireland, in almost 
every kitchen and in too many parlors it is nearly the same) you 
might meet persons who would assure yon in the moat solemn 
manner, so that you could not doubt their veracity at least, that 
they had seen an apparition of such and such a persoa, — in many 
cases, that the apparition had spoken to them ; and they would 
deaeribe themselves as having been in an agony of terror. They 
would tell you the atory in perfect health. Now take the other 
class of facts, in which real ghosts .have appeared; — I mean, 
where figures have been dressed up for the purpose of passing for 
apparitions : — iu every instance I have known or heard of (and I 
have collected very many) the conaequence has been either sudden 
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death, or fits, or idiocy, or mania, or a brain fever. Whence 
comes the difference ? evidently from this,— that in the one case 
the whole of the nervous system has been by slight internal eatises 
giiduallj and all together brought mU) a certain state, the sensa- 
ti n of which IS evtravagantly exaggerated during sleep, and of 
mIi ch the unaffea are the mere efiects and exponents, as the mo- 

:i? nl the weather cock are of the wind ■ — wl *1 n th th 
t '*e the image rushing through the senses pon a er\ s 
tern whollj unprepared actually causes the sen at n wh h 
f-ometimes powerful enough to pro Iucl, a total h k and al n t 
alwais 1 Icion or inflammation ^^ho ha n t wt sel h 
lifieience m shock -when we ha^e leaped d wnhalf ad zen pa 
iitentionaJlj and that of haMUg mi=sed a gl ta H w 
comparatively severe the latter is I The fact really is, as to ap- 
paritions, that the terror produces the image instead of the con- 
trary ; for in omnern actum perceptionis infiuit imaginatio, as 
says Wolfe. 

0, strange is the self-power of the imagination — when painful 
sensations have made it their interpreter, or returning gladeome- 
ness or convalescence has made its chilled and evanished figures 
and landscape bud, blossom, and live in scarlet, green, and snowy 
white (like the fire-screen inscribed with the nitrate and muriate 
of cobalt) — strange is the power to represent the events and cir- 
cumstances, even to the anguish or the triumph of the gwasi-cre- 
dent soul, while the necessary conditions, the only possible causes 
of such contingencies, are known tc be in fact quile hopeless ; — 
yea, when the pure mind ■would recoil from the eve-lengthened 
shadow of an approaching hope, as from a crime : — and yet the 
efl'ect shall have place, and substance, and living energy, and, on 
a blue islet of ether, in a whole sky of blackest cloudage, shine 
like a firstling of creation '. 

To return, however, to apparitions, and by way of an amusing 
illustration of the nature and value of even contemporary testi- 
mony upon such subjects, I will present you with a passage, 
literally translated by my friend, Mr. Southey, from the weU- 
known work of Bernal Dias, one of the companions of Cortez, iu 
the conquest of Mexico : 

Here it is tbat Gomara says, that Francisco de Morla rode forward on a 
dappled gray horse, before Cortes and the eavalry came up, and that the 
apoBtle St. lago, or St, Peter, was there. I must aay tbat all our works 
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and Tiotoriea are Idj- the hand of our Lord Jeaus Christ, and that in this 
battle there were for each of us bo many Indians, that they eould have 
covered ub with handfuls of sarth, if it had not been that the great mercy 
of God helped us in every thing. And it may be that he of whom tlonuira 
speaks, was the glorious Santiago or San Pedro, and I, as a sinner, was not 
worthy to see him; hut he whom I anw there and knew, was Francisco de 
Morla on a chestnut horse, who eame up with Cortes. And it seems to me 
that now while I am writing Ihis, the whole war is represented before these 
sinful eyes, just in the manner as we then went through it. And though 
I, as an unworthy sinner, might not deserve to see dther of these gbrious 
apostles, there were in our eompany above four hundred soldiers and Cortes, 
and many other knights ; and it would have been talked of and testified, 
ajid they would have made a church when they peopled the town, which 
would have been called Santiago de la Vittoria, or San Pedro de la Vittoria, 
as it ie now called, Santa Maria de la Vittoria. And if it was, as Gomai-a 
says, bad Christians must we have been when our Lord God sent as his 
holy ftpoatlea, not to acknowledge his great mercy, and venerate his church 
daily. And would to God, it had been, as the Chronicler says ! — but till I 
read his Chronicle, I never heariJ such a thing from any of the conquerors 
who were there. 



Now, what if the odd accident of such a man as Bemal Dias' 

writing a histiry had not taken jlace ' Comara's account the 

unt f IprylhTtwth b dhy 

h p 11 h 1 m t d t d 
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wh h 1 t d th rj , but as it happened to hira on his re 
turn from market, it is probable that he was then muddled. As 
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for myself, I was actually seen in Newgate in the winter of 
1798 ; — the pereon. wlio saw me there, said he asked my name 
of Mr. A. B. a known acquaintance of mine, who tc!d him that it 

ivaa yonng Coleridge, who had married the eldest Miss . 

""VVJll yougo toH'ewgate, Sir ?" said my friend ; " for I assure you 
that Mr. C. is now in Germany." " Very willingly," replied the 
other, and away they went \o Newgate, and sent for A, B. 
" Coleridge," cried he, " in Newgate I God forbid!" I said, "young 

Col who married the eldest Miss ," The names were 

something similar. And yet this person had himself really seen 
me at one of my lectures, 

I remember, upon the occasion of my inhaling the nitrous oxide 
at the Royal Institution, about five minutes afterwards, a gentle- 
man came from the other side of the theatre and said to me, — 
"Was it not ravlshingly delightful, Sir?" — "It was highly 
pleasurable, no doubt." — " "Was it not very like sweet music?" — 
" I can not say I perceived any analogy to it." — " Did you not 
say it was very like Mrs. Billington singing by your ear ?" — " No, 
Sir, I said that while I was breathing the gas, there was a sing- 
ing in my ears." 

To return, however, to dreams, I not only believe, for the rea- 
sons given, but have more than once actually experienced that 
the most fearful forms, when produced simply by association, in- 
stead of causing fear, operate no other effect than the same would 
do if they had passed through my mind as thoughts, while I was 
composing a faery tale ; the whole depending on the wise and 
gracious law in our nature, that the actual bodily sensations, called 
forth according to the law of association by thoughts and images 
of the mind, never greatly transcend the limits of pleasurable 
feeling in a tolerably healthy frame, unless when an act of the 
judgment supervenes and interprets them as purporting instant 
danger to ourselves. 

* There have been very strange and incredible stories told of 
and by the alchemists. Periiaps in some of them there may have 
been a specific form of mania, originating in the constant inten- 
sion of the mind on an imaginary end, associated ■with an im- 
mense variety uf means, all of them substances not familiar to 
men in general, and in forms strange and unlike to those of ordi- 
nary nature. Sometimes, it seems as if the alchemists wrote like 
* From Mr. Green's note. 
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the Pythagoreans on music, imagining a, metaphysical and in- 
andjble music as the tasis of the audible. It is clear that by 
sulphur they meant the solar rays or light, and by mercury the 
principle of ponderability, so that tJieir theory was the same with 
that of the Heraclitic physics, or the modern German IVatur- 
philosophic, which deduces aU things from hght and gravitation, 
each bebig bipolar ; gravitation = north and south, or attraction 
and repulsion ; light = east and west, or contraction and dilation ; 
and gold being the tetrad, or interpenetration of both, as water 
was the dyad of light, and iron the dyad of gravitation. 

It is, probably, unjust to accuse the alchemists generally of 
dabbling with attempts at magic in the common sense of the 
term. The supposed exercise of magical power always involved 
some moral guilt, directly or indirectly, as in stealing a piece of 
meat to lay on warts, touching hujnors with the hand of an exe- 
cuted person, he. Rites of this sort and other practices of sor- 
cery have always been regarded with trembling abhorrence by all 
nations, even the most ignorant, as by the Africans, the Hudson's 
Bay people, and others. The alchemists were, no douht, often 
considered as dealers in art magic, and many of them were not 
unwiUing that such a belief should be prevalent ; and the more 
earnest among them evidently looked at their association of sub- 
stances, fiimigations, and other chemical operations as merely cer- 
emonial, and seem, therefore, to have had a deeper meaning, that 
of evoking a latent power. It would be profitable to make a 
collection of all the cases of cures by magical charms and incan- 
tations ; much useful information might, probably, be derived 
from it ; for it is to be observed that such rites are the form in 
which medical knowledge wowld be preserved amongst a barba- 
rous and ignorant people. 

Note.* June, 1827. 

The apocrj'phal book of Tobit consists of a very simple, but 
beautiful and interesting, family-memoir, into which some later 
Jewish poet or fabuhst of Alexandria wove the ridiculous and 
frigid machinery, borrowed from the popular superstitions of the 
Greeks (though, probably, of Egyptian origin), and accommoda- 
ted, clumsily enough, to the purer monotheism of the Mosaic law, 
* Written in a copy of Mf. Hillhoviee's Hiukd.— ffii 
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The Rape of the Lock is another instance of a simple tale thua 
enlarged at a later period, thongh in this case by the same author, 
and with a very different result. Now unless Mr. Hillhouse is 
Romanist enough to receive this nursery-tale garnish of a domestic 
incident as grave history and holy writ (for which, even from 
learned Soman Catholics, he would gain more credit as a very 
obedient child of the Church than as a hihlical critic), he will 
find it no easy matter to support this assertion of his by the pas- 
sages of Scripture here referred to, consistently with any sane in- 
terpretation of their import and purpose. 

I, The Fallen Spirits. 

This is the mythological form, or, if you will, the symbolical 
representation, of a profound idea necessary as the pr<e-su,ppoii- 
twm of the Christian scheme, or a postulate of reason, indispen- 
sable, if we would render the existence of a world of finites com- 
patible with the assumption of a super-mundane God, not one 
with the world. In short, this idea is the condition under which 
alone the reason of man can retain the doctrine of an infinite and 
absolute Being, and yet keep clear of pantheism as exhibited by 
Benedict Spinosa. 

n. The Egyptian Magicians. 

This whole narrative is probably a relic of the old diplomatic 
lingua-arcana, or state -symbolique — in which the prediction of 
events is expressed as the immediate causing of them. Thus the 
prophet is said to destroy the city, the destruction of which he 
predicts. The word which our version renders by " emhant- 
miCTifs" signifies " flames or burnings," by which it is probable 
that the Egyptians were able to deceive the spectators, and sub- 
stitute serpents for staves. See Parkhurst in voce. 

And with regard to the possessions in the Gfospels, bear in 
mind iirst of all, that spirits are not necessarily souls or Ts (ich- 
heiten or self-consci(msneiie&), and that the most ludicrous absur- 
dities would follow from taking them as such in the Gospel in- 
stances ; and secondly, that the Evangelist, who has recorded the 
most of these incidents, himself speaks of one of these possessed 
persons as a lunatic : — (o-elijcidi^fTiK— ^S^l^Ef &ii' uitou id Sat- 
liivioi-. Matt. xvii. 15, 18) while St. John names them not at all, 
hut seems to include them under the description of diseased or 
deranged persons. That madness may result from spiritual 
causes, and not only or principally from physical ailments, may 
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readily be admitted. Is not our will itself a Bpiritual power ? 
Is it not the spirit of the man ? The mind of a rational and re- 
Bponsible being (that is, of a free-agent) is a spirit, though it does 
not follow that all spirits nl Wh h 11 da d t 

what spiritual influences n n se h 11 vi 

wills of wicked men ? E b nl m 

and their nature, may ■nh d n h m b h 

own act admitted into ha w bee m p fl 

He receives a nature in b rj b 

comes a corrupt wUl ; an h w iu 

ture, and thus a corrup n Thi, m b d d 

this is all that the reco d w d S 

quire iu order fo receive PP P b h 

gether different from making spirits to be devils, and devils Belf- 
s individuals. 



Notes.* March, 1824. 
A Christian'a conflicta and oonquests, p. 469. By the devil we are to under, 
stand that apostate spirit which fall from God, and ia always desigciag to 
hale down others from God also. The Old Drsgoa {mentioned in the ReTe- 
latioo) with his tail drew down the third part of the stars of heaven, and 
east them to the earth. 

How much is it to he regretted, that so enlightened and able 
a divine as Smith, had not philosophically and scripturally enu- 
cleated this so difficult, yet important question, — respecting the 
personal existence of the evi! principle ; that is, whether as i6 
Seio*' of paganism is 6 S«os in Christianity, so the tA noi-ijgif is to 
he i noyri^hi, — and whether this is an express doctrine of Christ, 
and not merely a Jewish dogma left undisturbed to fade away 
under the increasing light of the Gospel, instead of assumiag the 
former, and confirming the position by a verse from a poetic tissue 
of visual symbols, — a verse alien from the subject, and by which 
the Apocalypt enigmatized the Neronian persecutions and the 
apostasy through fear occasioned by it in a large number of con- 
lb. p. 463. When we say, the deTil is coctinnally busy with us, I mean 
not only some apostate spirit as one partiouhir l)«ing, but that spirit of 

■• Written in a copy of " Select Disconrees by John Smith, of Queen's 
CoUege, Cambriclge, 1660," and oommunioated by the fiev. Edward Oole- 
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apostasy whieh is lodged m all men's natures ; and tMs may seeni particu- 
larly to be aimed at in this place, if we observe the context:— as tbe scrip- 
ture speaks of Christ not only as a partioular person, but as a diyiae prin- 
ciple in holy souls. 

Icdeeil the devil is not only tbe name of one partioular thing, but a na- 



May I not venture to suspect that this was Smith's nvra belief 
and judgment ? and that his conversion of the Satan that is, 
circuitor, or minister of police (what our Sterne eaUs the accus- 
ing angel) in the prologue to Job into the devil vas a mere con- 
descension to the prevailing prejudice ' Here however, he 
speaks like himself, and like a true rehgitus philosopher, who 
felt that the personality of evil =piri1s is a trifling queslun, com- 
pared with the personality of the eiil principle This i? indeed 



Note on a Passage in tut; Life or Henry Eael of Morlakd. 
20th June, 1827. 

The defect of this and all similar theories that I am. acquaint- 
ed with, or rather, let me say, the desideratum, is the neglect of 
a previous definition of the term "body." What do you mean 
by it ? The immediate grounds of a man's size, visibihty, tangi- 
bility, &R. ? — But these are in a continual flux even as a column 
of smoke. The material particles of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
hydrogen, lime, phosphorus, sulphur, soda, iron, that constitute 
the ponderable organism in May, 1827, at the moment of Pollio's 
death in his 70th year, have no better claim to be called his 
" body" than the numerical particles of the same names that 
constituted the ponderable mass in May, 1787, in Pollio's prime 
of manhood in his 30th year ; — the latter no less than the former 
go into the grave, that is, suffer dissolution, the one in a series, 
the other simultaneously. The result to the particles is precisely 
the same in both, and of both therefore we must say with holy 
Paul — "-Thou fool! that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body tliat shall be," &c. Neither this nor that is the body 
that abideth. Abideth, I say : for that which riseth again must 
have remained, though perhaps in an inert state. — It is not dead, 
but sleepeth ; — that is, it is not dissolved any more than the ex- 
terior or phenomenal organism appears to us dissolved when it 
lieth in apparent inactivity diiriiia: our sleep. 
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Sound reasoning this, to the best of my judgment, as far as it 
goes But how aie me to explain the reaction of this fluxioiial 
body on the animal ? In each moment the particles by the in- 
forming force of the- living principle cojisfitute an organ not only 
of motion and sense, but of consciousness. The organ plays on 
the organist. How is this conceivable ? The solution requires a 
depth, stillness, and subtlety of spirit not only for its discovery, 
but even for the understanding of it when discovered, and in 
the most appropriate words enunciated. I can merely give a 
hint. The particles themselves must have an interior and grav- 
itate being, and the multeity must be a removable or at least 
anspenEible accident. 



LECTURE Xlir* 

ON POESY OR ART. (U) 

Man communicates by articulation of sounds, and paramountly 
by the memory in. the ear ; nature, by the impreSBioa of bounds 
and surfaces on the eye, and through the eye it gives significance 
and appropriation, and thus the conditions of memory, or the ca- 
pability of being remembered, to somtds, smells, &c. Now Art, 
used collectively for painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, 
IB the mediatress between and ri, on^iler of, nature and man. 
{mm) It js therefore the power of humanizing nature, of in- 
fusmg the thoughts and paasion ol man mto every thing which 
IS the object of hiB contemplation color form, motion, and sound 
are the elements which it coinbmes and it stamps them into 
unitj m the mould ol a moral idea 

The pnmarj art is writing — pnmary if we regard the pur- 
poses abstracted Irom the different moles of realizing it, those 
step* of 1 rogression ol which the instances are still visible in the 
lower degrees of civilization F r=t there is mere gesticulation ; 
then rosanes or ti,amj i n then picture language ; then hiero- 

* F 1 the N t a t th a Lecture p ntaining references to Sobelling's ora- 
tion on the Formirg or Imaging Arte, with extmcts from the same, see the 
end of the volame. 
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ordinary phrase hy which man and nature are contra-distinguished 
It is the original, force of the word 'hrute ,' and even 'mute' aad 
' dumb' do not convey the ahseace of sound, but the absence of 
articulated sounds. 

As soon as the human mind is intelligibly addressed by an 
outward image exclusively of articulate speech, so soi)n does art 
commence. But please to observe that I have laid particular 
stress on the words 'human mind ' meanmg to exclude therebj 
all results common to man aad all other sentient creatures, and 
consequently confining myself to the eflect produced by the con- 
gruity of the animal impression with the reflective powers of tlie 
mind ; so that not the thing presented, but that which is repre- 
sented by the thing shall be the source of" the pleasure. In this 
sense nature itself is to a religious observer the art of God ; and 
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for the same cause art itself might be defined as of a middle 
quality between a thought and a thing, or, as I said before, the 
union and reconciliation of tbat which is nature with that which 
is exclusively human. It 13 the figured language of thought, and 
IS diEtinguislied from natuie by the unity of all the parts in one 
thought or idea Hence nature itself would give us the impres- 
sion of a Tiork of art if we could see the thought winch la pres- 
ent at once in the whole and m everj part , and a work of art 
■will be just m proportion as it adef[uately conveys the thought, 
and rich in proportion to the variety of parts which it holds in 

If, therefme. the term 'mute' be taken a? opposed not to sound 
but to articulate speech, the old definition of painting will in fact 
be the true and best definition of the Fine Arts in general, that 
is, miita poesti, mule poesy, and so of course poesy (mm) And, 
as all languages perfect themselves by a gradual process of desy- 
nonymizing words originally equivalent, I have cherished the 
wish to use the word ' poesy' as the generic or common term, 
find to distinguish that species of poetry wliich is not iniAtapoesis 
by its u&ual name ' poetry ,' while ol all the other species which 
collectively form the Fine Arts, there would remain this as the 
common definition,— that they all, like poetry, are to express in- 
tellectual purposes, thoughts, conceptions, and sentiments which 
have their origin in the human mind, not, however, as poetry 
does, by means of articulate speech, hut as nature or the divine 
art does, by form, color, magnitude, proportion, 01 by sound, that 
is, silently or musically, (00) 

Well I it may he said — but who has ever thought otherwise ! 
We all know that art is the imitatresa of nature. And, doubt- 
less, the truths which I hope to convey, would be barren truisms, 
if all men meant the same by the words ' imitate' and ' nature.' 
{pp) But it would be flattering manlrind at lalrge, to presume 
that such is the fact. First, to imitate. The impression on the 
wax is not an imitation, but a copy, of the seal ; the seal itself 
is an imitation. But, further, in order to form a philosophic 
conception, we must seek for the kind, as the heat in ice, invisi- 
ble light, &c., whilst, for practical purposes, we must have ref- 
erence to the degree. It is sufficient that philosophically we un- 
derstand that in all imitation two elements must co-exist, and 
not only co-exist, but must be perceived as co-existing. These 
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two constituent elements are lii.ene=s and unl kenesa o 
aid difference and m all g-enmne ciealioii'! of art there mii'.t be 
I union of ihe^e disparates The artist may take his point of 
\ ew where he pleases provided that the desired effect he per 
ccptibly produced — that there be Iikene=s m the diflerence dif 
te ence in the likeness and a reconeilemeiit ot both m one If 
theie he likeness to nature without anj check of difiurtnce the 
lesuh is disgusting and the more complete the delusion the 
moil, loathsome the effect (qq) Why are such simulations of 
nature as v.an work figures of men and women bo disagree ahle '' 
Because not finding the motion and the life which we expected 
we aro shocked as by a falsehood every circumstance of detail 
which belore induced us to be intereated making the distance 
frim truth more palpable ^ou set out with a supposed realitj 
and are disappomtcd and disgustid with the deception whilst 
in respect to a work of genuine imitation jou begin with an at 
1 nowledged total difference and then every touch ot nature gives 
\ou the pleasuie ot an approximation to truth The lundamen 
tal prmeiple of all this is und btedlj the horror of falsehood 
and the love of truth inherent m il l human breast The Gfreek 
tragic dante rested on these principles and I can deeplj s>mpa 
thize in imagination with the Greeks m this favontepart of their 
theatrical exhibitions when I call to ramd the pleasure I felt in 
beholding the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii most exqui- 
sitely danced in Italy to the music of Cimarosa. 

Secondly, as to nature. We must imitate nature I yea, but 
what in nature — all and every thing ' No, the beautiful in na- 
ture, (rr) And what then is the beautiful ' What is beauty ? 
It is, in the abstract, the unity of the manifold Ihe coalescence 
of the diverse ; m the concrete it la the union of the shapely 
{fonnosuni) with the Mtal In the dead organic it depends on 
regularity of form, the first and lowest species of which is the 
triangle with all its modifications, as m crjstals, architecture, &c. ; 
in the living organic it is not mere regularity of form, which would 
produce a sense of formaUty ; neither is it subservient to any thing 
beside itself, (ss) It may be present in a disagreeable object, in 
which the proportion of the parts constitutes a whole ; it does 
not arise from associalion, as the.agreeable does, but sometimes 
lies in the rupture of association ; it is not different to different 
individuals and nations, as has been said, nor is it connected with 
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the ideas of the good, or the fit, or the useful. The sense of beauty 
is intuitive, and beauty itself is all that inspires pleasure without, 
and aloof from, and even contrarily to, interest. 

If the artist copies the mere nature, the natv/ra naturata, what 
idle rivalry 1 If ho proceeds only from a given form, which is 
supposed to answer to the notion of beauty, what an emptiness, 
what an unreality there always is in his productions, as in Cipri- 
ani's pictures ! BeUeve me, you must master the essence, the 
Tiatura naturans, which presupposes a bond between nature in 
the higher sense and the soul of man. [U) 

The wisdom in nature is distinguished from that in man, by the 
oo-instantaneity of the plan and the execution ; the thought and 
the product are one, or are given at once ; but there is no reflex 
act, and hence there is no moral responsibihty. In man there is 
Teflexion, freedom, and choice ; he is, therefore, the head of the 
visible creation, (uu) In the objects of nature are presented, as 
in a mirror, all the possible elements, steps, and processes of in- 
tellect antecedent to consciousness, and therefore to the full devel- 
opment of the intelligential act ; and man's mind is the very focus 
of all the rays of intellect which are scattered throughout the 
images of nature Ifow so to place these images, totalized, and 
fitted to the kmits of the human mind as to elicit from, and to 
superinduce upon, the forms themselves the moral reflections to 
which they appio\imate, to make the exlenial mternal, the in- 
ternal external, to make nature thought, and thought nature, — 
this 13 the mystery of genius m the Fine Arts. Dare I add that 
the genius must act on. the feeling, that body is but a striving to 
become mind, that it is mind in its essence ! [w) 

In every work of art there is a reconcilement of the external 
with the internal ; the conscious is so impressed on the uncon- 
scious as to appear in it ; as compare mere letters inscribed on a 
tomb with figures themselves constituting the tomb. He who 
combines the two is the man of genius ; and for that reason he 
must partake of both. Hence there is in genius itself an uncon- 
scious activity ; nay, that is the genius in the man of genius, {ww) 
And this is the true exposition of the rule that the artist must 
first eloign hin aelf fron nature in order to return to her with full 
effect. Why this Because if he were \a begin by mere painful 
copying, he wo Id prod ce i i ks only, not forms breathing life. 
He rnust out ol hs oin mnl create forms according to the se- 
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\ ere laws of the intellect m orde n h n ha 

ordination of freedom and law h di n 

the pre'-rnpt and of the prescrip a np y whi h 

issimilates him to nature and enab h m nd d 

He merely ibsents himself for a n n a h w 

ipirit which has the same ground w h n y ah 

unspoken language in its mam rad la h h app 

her endless compositions of them ( ) 1 q d 

notions — lifeless technical rule^ — h vi nd P d g 
ideis which frhall contain their ova d h rta y h 

thej are essentially oae -with the n ee n — is 

r"onsciou>.aess being the focus and f b h — hi does 

the artist for a time abandon the al d 

to it with a complete sympathy tv h ra a d a a 

Foi ot all wc see hear ieel aad h h h an and must 
be la ourseh ea aad therefore th nana aaa 

between the dieary (aad thank a am mp og b ) b 

litf thit every thing around us it. b a pli tom 
which, IB m us IS m them hkewis * nd h kn w 

■tumble, whea we speak ot ohjectb out oi ourselve,., e^en as withia 
ourselves to learn is, according to Plato, only to recollect ; — the 
only effective answer to which, that I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with, is that which Pope has consecrated for future use ia 
the liae — 

And oosoombs vanquish Berkeley with n gria ! 

The artist must imitate that which is within the thing, that which 
is active through form and figure, and discourses to us by symbols 
the NhtuT'geist, or spirit of nature, as we unconsciously imitate 
those whom we love ; for so only can he hope to produce any 
work truly natural in the object aad truly human in the effect, (yy) 
The idea which puts the form together can not itself be the form. 
It is above form, and is its essence, the universal in the individual, 
or the individuality itself, — the glance and the exponent of the 
indweUing power, (zz) 

Each thing that lives has its moment of self-exposition, and so 
has each period of each thing, if we remove the disturbing forces 
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of accident. To do this is the business of ideal art, whether in 
images of childhood, youth, or age, in man or in woman, (aaa) 
Hence a good portrait is the abstract of tlie personal ; it is not 
the likeness for actual comparison, hut for recollection. This 
explains why the likeness of a very good portrait is not always 
recognized ; because some persons never abstract, and amongst 
these are especially to be numbered the near relations and friends 
of the subject, in consequence of the constant pressure and check 
exercised on their minds by the actual presence of the original. 
And each thing that only appears to live has also its possible po- 
sition of relation to life, as nature herself testifies, who, where 
she can not be, prophesies her being in. the crystallized metal, or 
the inhaling plant. 

The charm, the indispensable requisite, of sculpture is unity 
of effect. But painting rests in a material remoter from nature, 
and its compass is therefore greater. (iSi) Light and shade give 
ejctemal, as well as internal, being even with all its accidents, 
whilst sculpture is confined to the latter. And here I may ob- 
serve that the subjects chosen for works of art, whether in sculp- 
ture or painting, should be such as really are capable of being 
expressed and conveyed within the limits of those arts. More- 
over they ought to be such as will affect the spectator by their 
truth, their beauty, or their subliraity, and therefore they may be 
addressed to the judgment, the senses, or the reason. The peculi- 
arity of the impression which they may make, may be derived 
either from color and form, or from proportion and fitness, or from 
the excitement of the moral feelings ; or all these may be com- 
bined. Such works as do combine these sources of effect must 
have the preference in dignity. 

Imitation of the antique may be too exclusive, and may pro- 
duce an injurious effect on modern sculpture ; — 1st, generally, 
because such an imitation can not fail to have a tendency to 
keep the attention fixed on externals rather than on the thought 
within ; — 2dly, because, accordingly, it leads the artist to rest 
satisfied with that which is always imperfect, namely, bodily 
form, and circumscribes his views of mental expression to the 
ideas of power aad grandeur only; — 3dly, because it induces an 
. efibrt to combine together two incongruous things, that is to say, 
modern feelings in antique forms ; — tthly, because it speaks in a 
language, as it were, learned and dead, the tones of which, being 
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unfamiliar, leave the common spectator cold and unimpressed ; 
(ccc) — and lastly, because it necessarily causes a neglect of thoughts, 
emotions and images of profoundet interest and more exalted dig- 
nity, as motherly, sisterly, and brotherly love, piety, devotion, the 
divine become human, — the Virgin, the Apostle, the Christ. 
The artiat's principle in the statue of a great man should be the 
illustration of departed merit ; and I can not but think that a 
skilful adoption of modem habiliments would, in many instances, 
give a variety and force of effect which a bigoted adherence to 
Greek or Roman costume precludes. It ia, I believe, from artists 
finding Gf m la ra ra rp 
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of existence ; and this is deeply implied in music, in which there 
is always something more and beyond the immediate expression. 
With regard to works in aU the branches of the fine arts, I may 
remark that the pleasure arising from novelty must of course be 
allowed its due place and weight. This pleasure consists in the 
identity of two opposite elements, that is to say — sameness and 
variety. If in the midst of the variety there he not some fixed 
object for the attention, the unceasing succession of the variety 
will prevent the mind from observing the difference of the indi- 
vidual objects ; and the only thing remaining will be the succes- 
sion, which will then produce precisely the same effect as same- 
ness. This we experience when we let the trees or hedges pats 
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before the fixed eye during a rapid movement in a carriage, ot 
on the other hand, when ive sufier a file of soldiers or ranks of 
men in procession to go on before ua without resting the eye on 
any one in particular. In order to derive pleasure from the oc- 
cupation of the mind, the principle of unity must always be pres- 
ent, so that in the midst of the multeity the centripetal force be 
never suspended, nor the sense he fatigued by the predominaace 
of the centrifugal force. This unity in multeity I have elsewhere 
stated as the principle of beauty. It is equally the source of 
pleasure in variety, and in fact a higher term including hoih. 
What is tiie seclusive or distinguishing term between them 

Eememher that there is a difference between form as proceed- 
ing, and shape as superinduced ; — the latteris either the death 
or the imprisonment of the thing ; — the former is its self-witness- 
ing and Belf-effected sphere of agency, (ddd) Art would or should 
be the abridgment of nature. Now the fulness of nature is with- 
out character, as water is purest when without taste, smell, or 
color ; (eee) but this is the highest, the apex only, — it is not the 
whole. The object of art is to give the whole ad hominenl ; 
hence each step of nature hath its ideal, and hence the possibility 
of a climax up to the perfect form of a harmonized chaos. 

To the idea of life victory or strife is necessary ; as virtue con- 
sists not simply in the absence of vices, but in the overcoming of 
them. So it is in beauty. The sight of what is subordinated 
and conquered heightens the strength and the pleasure ; and this 
should be exhibited by the artist either inclusively in his figure, 
or else out of it and beside it to act by way of supplement and 
contrast. And with a view to this, remark the seeming identity 
of body and mind in infants, and thence the loveliness of the for- 
mer ; the commencing separation in boyhood, and the struggle of 
equilibrium in youth : thence onward the body is first simply in- 
different ; then demanding the translucency of the mind not to 
be worse than indifferent ; and finally all that presents the body 
as body becoming almost of an excremental nature. 
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I HAVE I believe Ibrm 1 b d vith regard to the char- 
a f ! tni f I B that their tendency was 

dpi d J whil that of the Greek govem- 

n llnllni he manifold and the pop- 

I h > h m b p deal, namely of all as an 

dtifi nfh hi Inhn hern or Gothic nations the 
malprp fhg etnment 'were the preservation of the 
rights and interests of the individual in conjunction with those of 
the whole. The individual interest was sacred. In the charac- 
ter and tendency of the Greek and Gothic languages there is pre- 
cisely the same relative difference. In Greek the sentences are 
long, and the structure architectural, so that each part or clause 
is insignificant when compared with the whole. The result is 
everj' thing, the steps and processes nothing. But in the Gothic 
and, generally, in what we call the modem, languages, the struc- 
ture is short, simple, and complete in each part, and the connec- 
tion of the parts with the sum total of the disconrse is maintained 
by the sequency of the logic, or the community of feelings excited 
between the writer and his readers. As an instance equally de- 
lightful and complete, of what may he called the Gothic struc- 
ture as contra-distraguished from that of the Greeks, let ine cite a 
part of our famous Chaucer's character of a parish priest as he 
should be. Can it ever be quoted teo often ? 

A good man thfir was of religliiuu 

That was a poari Parsone of a toun, 

But rithe he was of holy thought and werk , 

Ha was als6 a lerned man. a clerk. 

That CriBt68 gospel trewely wolde preche ; 

Hifl pSrisbena' devoutly wolde he tecbe ; 

' PsrisMonera. 
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BeoigQe be woa^ and wooder' diligent. 

And in adversite ful patient. 

And Bwiche' lie was ypceTed' often Bithes' ; 

Fill lotli were him to ourseu for bis tithes, 

Bat rather wolde he yeveii' out of doute 

Unto his pour£ p^ishens aboute 

Of hie offring. and eke of his substaQOe ; 

He coude in litel tbing have snfliBanoe : 

Wide was iiis parish, and liousea fer asonder, 

Bnt he ne" left nought for no rain ne' thonder, 

In sikeneBse and in mischief to yisite 

The fsrrest^ in Ms parish moche and lite° 

ITpoa his fete, and in bis lumd a etaf ; 

This noble eneample to his shepe he yaf" 

That firat be wroagbt, and afterward he taught, 

Out of the gospel he the wordfe caught, 

And Uiis figure he added yet thereto, 

That if gold rust6, what should iren do. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 
And lette" his shepe aecorobred" in the mire. 
And ran unt5 London unto Seint Poules, 
To seken him a ehantferie for Foules, 
Or with a hrotherhede to be withold, 
But dwelt at home, and IteptS wel his fold. 
So that the wolf oe made it not misearie : 
He was a ahepherd and no merceaario ; 
And though he holy were and vertuous. 
He was to sinful men not dispitous," 
Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne," 
But in hia teching discrete and benigne. 
To drawee folk to heveii with feirfenesse. 
By good ensample was his besineese ; 
But it were any persone obstioat, 
Wliat 80 he were of high or low eetat, 
Him wolde be enibben" sharply for the nones : 
A better preest I trowe that no wher non is ; 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
He mated Hm no spiced coneoieQce, 
But Criatfea love and hiaapoaties' twelve 
He taught, but fli'at ho folwed it himaelve," 

Such- change as realiy took place in the style of our iitera- 

1 Wondrous, ' Such. ' Proved. ' Times. 

' Give or have given. " Not. ^ Nor. " IWthest 

* Cfreat and snudL '" Ghive. 'i Left, " Eneumbered. 

" Deapiteous. '* Proud. " Keprave. 

' Prologue to Cantprhuvv Tale?. 
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ture after Chaucer's lime is with difficulty perceptible, on ac- 
count of the dearth of writers, during the civil wars of the iif- 
teenth century. But the transition was not very great ; and 
accordingly we find in Latimer and oui other venerable authors 
about the time of Edward VI. as in Luther, the general char- 
acteristics of the earliest manner ; — that is, every part popular, 
and the discourse addiessed to all defrrees of intellect ; — the 
sentences short, the tone vehement, and the connection of the 
whole produced by honesty and singleness of purpose, intensity 
of passion, and pervading importance of the subject. 

Another and a very different species of style is that which 
was derived from, and founded on, the admiration and^ultivation 
of the classical writers, and which was more exclusively addressed 
to the learned class in society, I have previously mentioned 
Boccaccio as the origiaal Italian introducer of this manner, and 
the great models of it in English are Hooker, Bacoa, Milton, 
and Taylor, although it may be traced in many other authors 
of that age. In all these the language is dignified but plain, 
genuine English, although elevated and brightened by superiority 
of intellect in the writer, ladividual words themselves are 
always used by them in their precise meaning, without either 
afiectation or slipslop. The letters and state papers of Sir 
Francis Walsingham are remarkable for excellence in style of 
this description. In Jeremy Taylor the sentences are often ex- 
tremely long, and yet are generally so perspicuous in consequence 
of their logical structure, that they require no perusal to be un- 
derstood : and it is ^or the most par^ the same in Milton and 
Hooker. 

Take the following sentence as a specimen of the sort of slyle 
to which I have been alluding : — 

Coocerning Faith, the priocipiil object whereof is that eternal verity 
wbicb iiaX'it diEcoTereil the treasures of hidden wiadom in Christ ; concern- 
ing Hope, the highest object whereof is t^t crerlaeting goodneaa whieh in 
Christ doth qviieken the dead ; concerning Charity, the fmal object whereof 
is that iocoraprehensible beanty ■which Bhinethintheconotenaiieeof Cbriat, 
the Son of the livmg Qod: concerning these virtues, the first of which be- 
ginning here with a weat apprehension of tbioga not seen, eodeth with the 
intuitive vision of God in the world to come ; the second beginning here 
with a trembling expectation of things lar removed, and as yet but only 
heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of that which no tongue can 
espi-eSE ; the third beginoiog here with it weak inclination of heart towards 
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him unto whom we are uol able to approach, eudetb with eodless unioQ, 
the mjBtery whereof is higher than the reach of the thoughts of men ; coa- 
cenung that Faith, Hope, and Chal'ity, without which there can be no sal- 
Tation, was there e'er any mention made Baying only in that Law which 
Gfod himself hath from Heaven revealed ') There is not in the world a 
1 truth concerning any of these three, l 



The unity in these waiters ia produced by the unity of the 
subject, and tho perpetual growth and evolution of the thoughts. 
one generating, and explaining, and justifying, the place of an- 
other, not, as it ia in Seneca, where the thoughts, striking as they 
are, are merely strong together like beads, without any causation 
or progression. The words are selected because they are the most 
appropriate, regard being had to the dignity of the total impres- 
sion, and no merely big phrases ai-e used where plain ones would 
have sufficed, even iu the most learned of their works. 

There is some truth in a remark, which I believe was made 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the greatest man is he who forms 
the taste of a nation, and that the next greatest is he who cor- 
rupts it. The true classical style of Hooker and his fellows was 
easily open to corruption ; and Sir Thomas Brown it was, who, 
though a writer of great genius, first effectually injured the lit- 
erary taste of the nation by his introduction of learned words, 
merely because they were learned. It would be difiicult to de- 
scribe Brown adequately ; exuberant in conception and conceit, 
dignified, hyperlatinistic, a quiet and sublime enthusiast ; yet a 
fantast, a humorist, a brain with a twist ; egotistic like Mon- 
taigne, yet with a feeling heart and an active curiosity, which, 
however, too often degenerates into a hunting afler oddities. In 
his Hydriotaphia, and, indeed, almost all his works, the entire- 
nesa of his mental action is very observable ; he metamorphoses 
every thing, be it what it may, into the subject under considera- 
tion. But Sir Thomas Brown with all his faults had a genuine 
idiom ; and it is the existence of an individual idiom in each, 
that makes the principal writers before the Restoration the 
great patterns or integers of English style. In them the precise 
intended meaning of a word can never be mistaken ; whereas 
in the latter writers, as especially in Pope, the use of words is 
for the most part purely arbitrary, so that the context will rarely 
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show the true specific sense, but oaly that Bomething of the sort 
ia designed. A perusal of the authoritfes cited by Johnson in 
his dictionary under any leading word, wiU give you a ]ively 
sense of this declension in etymological truth of expression in 
the -writers after the Restoration, or perhaps, strictly, after the 
middle of the reign of Charles II, 
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dissent ; not j be ause it la m one species alone in wlui,h it 
can be pretended that the %VTiters of that age e\celled their pred 
ecessors ; bat also because the specimens thpmselves are not 
equal, upon sound principles of judgment to muc-h that had been 
produced before. The classical strucfuie ol Hooker— the im 
petuous, thought- agglomerating flood ol Taylor — to these there 
is no pretence of a parallel ; and for mere ea=e and grace is 
Cowley inferior to Addison, being ds he la so much more thought 
ful and full of fancy ? Cowley with tho omission of a quamtness 
here and there, is probably the best model of style for modem 
imitation in general. Taylor's period' ha\e been frequently at 
tempted by his admirers ; you maj perhapa just catch the turn 
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of a simile or single imago, but to write in the real ( 
Jeremy Taylor would require as mighty a mind as his. Many 
parts of Algernon Sidney's treatises afford excellent exemplars of 
a good modern practical style ; and Dryden in his prose works 
is a still better model, if you add a stricter and purer grammar. 
It is, indeed, worthy of remark that ail our great poets have 
been good prose writers, as Chaucer, Spenser, Miiton ; and this 
probably arose from their just sense of metre. For a true poet 
will never confound verse and prose ; whereas it is almost char- 
acteristic of indifferent prose writers that they should be constantly 
slipping into scraps of metre. Swift's style is, in its line, per- 
fect ; the manner is a complete expression of the matter, the 
terms appropriate, and the artifice concealed. It is simplicity 
in the true sense of the word. 

After the Revolution, the spirit of the nation became much 
more commercial than it had been before ; a learned body, or 
clerisy, as such, gradually disappeared, and literature in general 
began to be addressed to the common miscellaneous public. 
That public had become accustomed to, and required, a strong 
stimulus; and to meet the requisitions of the public taste, a style 
was produced which by combining triteness of thought with sin- 
gularity and excess of manner of expression, was calculated at 
once to soothe ignorance and to flatter vanity. The thought was 
carefully kept down to the immediate apprehension of the com- 
monest understanding, aud the dress was as anxiously arranged 
for the purpose of making the thought appear something very 
profound. The essence of this style consisted in a mock antith- 
esis, that is, an opposition of mere sounds, in a rage ibr personi- 
fication, the abstract made animate, far-fetched metaphors, strange 
phrases, metrical scraps m every thing, in short, but genuine 
prose. Style is of course nothmg else but the art of conveying 
the meanmg appropriatelj and with perspicuity, whatever that 
meaning m^y be and one criterion of style is that it shall not be 
translatable without mjurj to the meaning. Johnson's style has 
pleased miu^ Irom the very fault of being perpetually translata- 
ble ; he creates an impression of cleverness by never saying any 
thing in a common way The best specimen of this manner is 
in Junius becaut^ his antithe'^is is less merely verbal than John- 
son's, (ribbon's manner is the worst of all ; it has every fault 
of which this peculiar "t^le := c-ipable. Tacitus is an example 
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of it ill Latin in ciming frnm Cicero \ou teel the falsetto imme- 
diately 

In ordei to form a good st\le the primarj rule and condition 
i> not to attempt to e\press ouTKlvea in language before we 
tkoroughly know om owii meanine: — when a man perfectly un- 
derstands liimbeH apprupiiate diction will generally be at his 
< ummand either m ■writine or speaking In. such cases t^e 
thoughts and the \sords aie associated In the next place pre- 
ci'ieaeHa in the use of terms is required and the test is whether 
J OB can translate the phrase adequately into simpler terms, regard 
being had to the feeling of the whole passage. Try this upon 
Shakspeare, or Milton, and see if you can substitute other simpler 
words in any given passage without a violation of the meaning 
or tone. Tho source of bad writing is the desire to be something 
more than a man of sense, — the straining to he thought a genius ; 
and it is just the same in speech-making. If men would only say 
what they have to say in plain terms, how much more eloquent 
they would he ! Another rule is to avoid converting mere abstrac- 
tions into persona. I believe you will very rarely find in any 
great writer before the Revolution the possessive case of an inani- 
mate noun used in prose instead of the dependent case, as 'the 
watch's hand,' for 'the hand of the watch.' The possessive or 
Saxon genitive was confined to persona, or at least to animated 
subjects. And I can not conclude this Lecture without insisting 
on the importance of accuracy of style as being near akin to vera- 
city and truthful habits of mind ; he who thinks loosely wilt write 
loosely, and, perhaps, there is some moral inconvenience in the 
comniou forms of our grammars which give our children so many 
obscure terms for material distinctions. Let me also exhort you 
to careful esaminationof what you read, if it be worth any perusal 
at all ; such an examination will bo a safeguard from fanaticism, 
til e universal origin of which is in the contemplation of p! 
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ON THE PROMETHEUS OF jESCHYLUS. 

Eriea of disquisitions reapeoting the Egyptian, 
erdotal. theology, and in coutraBt with the 

lujstcnei oi nntieni; ui-pcoc. Rfad at the Royal Society of Literature. 

May 18, 1826. 

The French savans who went to Egypt in the train of Bona- 
parte, Denon, Founriet, and Dupuis {it has been asserted), trium- 
phantly vindicated the chronology of Herodotus, on the authority 
of documents that can not lie; — namely, the inscriptions and 
sculptures on those enormous masses of architecture, that might 
seem to have been built in the wish of rivalling the mountains, 
and at some unknowa future to answer the same purpose, that 
is, to stand the gigantic tombstones of an elder world. It is 
decided, say the critics, whose words I have before cited, that the 
present division of the zodiac had heea already arranged by the 
Egyptians fifteen thousand years before the Christian era, and 
according to an inscription ' which can not lie,' the temple of Esne 
is of eight thousand years' standing. 

Now, in the first place, among a people who had placed their 
national pride in their antiquity, I do not see the impossibility of 
an inscription lying ; and, secondly, as little can I see the improb- 
ability of a modern interpreter misunderstanding it ; and lastly, the 
incredibility of a French infidel's partaking of both defects, is still 
less evident to my understanding. The inscriptions may be, and 
in some instances, very probably are, of later date than the tem- 
ples themselves, — the offspring of vanity or priestly rivalry, or of 
certain astrological theories ; or the temples themselves may have 
been built in the place of former and nider structures, of an earlier 
and ruder period, and not impossibly under a different scheme of 
hieroglyphic or sigmficant characters and the=e may have been 
intentionally, or ignorantly miecopied or mistranslated 

But more than all the preceding— I cm not but persuade my 
self, that for a man of sound judgment and enlightened common 
sense—a man with whom the demonstrable laws ot the human 
mind, and the rules generalized from the great mass of facts 
respecting human nature weigh more than any two cr three 
detached documents or mrritions tl whatever aulhoriti the nar 
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rator may be, and however difficult it may be to bring positive 
proofs against the antiquity of the documents — I can not but per- 
suade myself, I say, that for such a man, the relation preserved 
in the first book of the Pentateuch, — and which, in perfect accord- 
ance with all analogous experience, with all the facts of history, 
and all that the principles of political economy would lead us to 
anticipate, conveys to us the rapid progress in civilization and 
splendor from Abraham and Abimelech to Joseph and Pharaoh, — 
will he worth a whole Uhrary of such inferences. 

I am aware that it is almost universal to speak of the gross 
idolatry of Egypt; nay, that arguments, have been grounded on 
this assumption in proof of the divine origin of the Mosaic mono- 
theism. But first, if by this we are to understand that the great 
doctrine of the one Supreme Being was first revealed to the 
Hebrew legislator, his own inspired writings supply abundant 
and direct confutation of the poaitioa. Of certain astrological 
superstitions, — of certain talismaiis coimected with star-magic, — 
plates and images constructed in supposed harmony with the 
movements and influences of celestial bodies, — there doubtless 
exist hints, if not direct proofs, both in the Mosaic writings, and 
those next to these in antiquity. But of plain idolatry in Egypt, 
or the existence of a polytheistic religion, represented by various 
idols, each signifying a several deity, I can find no decisive proof 
in the Pentateuch ; and when I collate these with the books^f 
the prophets, and the other inspired writings subsequent to the 
Mosaic,' I can not but regard the absence of any such proof in the 
latter, compared with the numerous and powerful assertions, or 
evident implications, of Egj-ptian idolatry in the former, both as 
an argument of incomparatively greater value in support of the 
age and authenticity of the Pentateuch ; and as a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the hypothesis on which I shall in part ground the 
theory which will pervade this series of disquisitions ; — namely, 
that the sacerdotal religion of Egjpt hai during the interval 
li im Abimelech to Moses degenented from the patriarchal mono- 
hoism into a pantheism co motheism 01 worship of the world 
■IF- (rod 

The reason or pietext assigned b\ the Hebrew legislator to 
Pharaoh for leading his countrymen into the wilderness to join 
with their brethren thi- tribes ■who still sojourned in the nomadic 
state nameh that the r tacrihtea wo ill be in abomination to 
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the Egyptians, may be urged aa inconsi stent with, nay, as con- 
futing this hypothesis. But to this I reply, first, that the worship 
of the OS and cow was not, in and of itself, and necessarily, a con- 
travention of the first commandment, though a very gross breach 
of the second ; — for it is niost certain that the ten tribes wor- 
shipped the Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
under the same or similar symbols : — secondly that the cow, or 
Isis, and the lo of the Greeks, truly -represented, in the first in- 
stance, the earth or productive nature, and afterwards the mtm- 
dane religion grounded on the worship of nature, or the iA iSp, as 
God. In after-times, the ox or ImU was added, representing the 
sun, or generative force of nature, according to the habit of male 
and female deities, which spread almost over the whole world, — 
the positive and negative forces in the science of superstition ; — 
for the pantheism of the sage necessarily engenders polytheism aa 
the popular creed. But lastly, a very sufficient reason may, I 
think, be assigned for the choice of the os or cow, as representing 
the very life of nature, by the first legislators of Egypt, and for 
the similar sacred character in the Brachmanic tribes of Hindos- 
tan. The prioress from savagery to civilization is evidently first 
from the hunting to the pastoral state, a process which even now 
is going on, within our own times, among the South American 
Indians in the vast tracts between Buenoa Ayres and the Andes : 
but the second and the most important step, is from the pastoral, 
or wandering, to the agricultural, or fixed, state. Sow, if even 
for men born and reared under Eumpean civiliaation, the charms 
of a wandering life have been found so great a temptation, that 
few who have taken to it have been induced to return {see the 
confession in the preamble to the statute respecting the gipsies) ;* 
— how much greater must have been the da f lap u h 

first formation of fixed states with a condensed popula A d 

what stronger prevention could the ingen u j f I p ly 
kings — {for the priestly is ever the first form f g ) — 

devise, than to have made the ox or cow th p a 

the divine principle in the world, and, as such an b f d a 
tion, the wilful destruction of which was sacrilege? — For this 

* The A«t meant is probably the B Eliz. o. 20, enforeiog tha two preTi- 
ous Acts of Henry VIIL and Philip iind Mary, and reciting that natural 
born Englishmen had ' become of the fellowship of the said vogabondFi, by 
transforrning or disguiKing thcmnelvps in then' Bpparel.' &',. — Eil. 
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rendered a return to the pastoral state impossible ; in which the 
flesh of these animals and the milk formed almost the exclusive 
food of mankind ; while, in the meantime, by onco compelUng and 
habituating men to the wse of a vegetable diet, it enforced the la- 
borious cultivation of the soil and both produced and permitted a 
vast and condensed population In the process and contmued 
Eubdivisions of polytheism this great sacred Word, — for uo the 
consecrated animals were called lejoi ioj-nt, — became mulfiphed, 
till almost every power and supposed attribute of nature had its 
symbol ia some consecrated animal from the beetle to the hawk. 
Wherever the powers of nature had found a cycle for themselves, 
in which the powers still produced the same phenomenon during 
a given period, whether in the motions of the heavenly orbs, or 
in the smallest living organic body, there the Egyptian sages 
predicated life and mind. Time, cyclical time, was their abstrac- 
tion of the deity, and their holidays were their gods. 

The diversity between theism and pantheism may he moat 
simply and generally expressed in the following fornuda, in 
which the material universe is expressed by "VV, aud the deity 
byG. 

W — G = 0; 
or the World without God is an impossible conception. This 
position is common to theist and pantheist. But the pantheist 



for which the theist substitutes — 

G — W = C;; 
or that— 

G := G, anterior and irrelative to the existence of the 
world, is equal to G + W.» 
Before the mountains were., Thou art. — I am not about to lead 
the society beyond the bounds of my subject into divinity or 
theology in the professional sense. But without a precise defini- 
tion of pantheism, without a clear insight into the essential dis- 

* Mr. Coleritige wab in tlie constant labit of expressing bimeelf on paper 
by the algebraic symbols. Thej liave an uncouth look in the teit of sa 
ocdinary essay, and I have sometimes ventured to render them by the 
equivalent words. But most of the readers of these volumes will know 
that — means less hy, or, mthaut ; -\- more bt/, or, in additiort (o ; ~ eqwd to, 
or, the same as.— Ed. 
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tinotion between it and the theism of the Scriptures, it appears 
to me impossible to understand either the import or the history 
of the polytheism of the great historical nations. I heg leave, 
therefore, to repeat, and to carry on my former position, that the 
religion of Egypt, at the time of the Exodus of the Hebrews, was 
a pantheism, on the point of passing into that polj'theisrn, of 
which it aiterwards afforded a specimen, gross and distasteful 
even to pojytheists themselves of other nations. 

The objects which, on my appointment as Royal Associate of 
the Royal Society of Literature, I proposed to myself were, 1st. 
The elucidation of the purpose of the Greek drama, and the rela- 
tions in which it stood to the mysteries on the one hand, and to 
the stati. or sacerdotil religion on the other : — 2d. The connec- 
tion of the trreek tragic poets with philosophy as the peculiar off- 
spring of Irreek genms — 3d The connection of the Homeric 
and cyclical poets with the popular religion of the Greeks : and, 
lastly from all those — namely the mysteries, the sacerdotal re- 
ligion their philoMiphj before and after Socrates, the stage, the 
HomeriL poetrj and the legendary belief of the people, and from 
the source', and productive causes in the derivation and confluence 
of the tnhts that finally shiped themselves into a nation of 
Greeks — to give a jiieter anl more distinct view of this singular 
people and of the place w Inch they occupied in the history of the 
world and the great scheme of divine providence, than I have 
hitherto seen —or lather let me say, than it appears to me possi- 
ble to give by anj other proteas 

The present Essaj however I devote to the purpose of remov- 
ing or at least invalidating one objection that I may reasonably 
anticipate and which may he conveyed in the following ques- 
tion : — What proof have you of the fact of any connection between 
the Greek drama, and either the mysteries, or the philosophy, of 
Greece ? What proof that it was the office of the tragic poet, 
under a disguise of the sacerdotal religion, mixed with the legen- 
dary or popular belief, to reveal as much of the mysteries inter- 
preted by philosophy, as would counteract the demoralizing effects 
of the state religion, without compromising the tranquillity of the 
state itself, or weakening that paramount reverence, without 
which a republic (such 1 mean, as the republics of ancient 
Greece were) could not exist ? 

I know no better way in which I can reply to this objection, 
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than by giving, as my proof and instance, the Prometheus of 
^schylua, accompanied with an exposition of what I believe to 
be the intention of the poet, and the mythic import of the -work ; 
of which it may be truly said, that it is more properly tragedy 
itself in the plenitude of the idea, than a particular tragic poem ; 
and as a preface to this exposition, and for the twin purpose of 
rendering it intelligible, and of explaining its connection with the 
whole scheme of my Essays, I entreat peinUBsion to insert a quo- 
tation from a work of niy own, which has indeed been in print 
for many years, but which few of my auditors will probably have 
heard of, and still fewer, if any, have read. 

"As the representative of the youth and approaching manhood 
of the human intellect we have ancient Greece, from Orpheus, 
Linus, MusEua, and the other mythological bards, or, perhaps, the 
brotherhoods impersonated under those names, to the time when 
the republics lost their independence, and their learned men sank 
into copyists of, and commentators on, the works of their fore- 
fathers. That we include these as educated under a distinct 
providential, though not miraculous, dispensation, will surprise 
no one, who reflects, that in whatever has a permanent operation 
on the destinies and intellectual condition of mankind at large, — 
that in all which has been manifestly employed as a co-agent in 
the mightiest revolution of the moral world, the propagation of 
the Gospel, and in the intellectual progress of mankind in the 
restoration of philosophy, science, and the ingenuous arts— it were 
irreligion not to acknowledge the hand of divine providence. 
The periods, too, join on to ea«h other. The earliest Greeks took 
up the religious and lyrical poetry of the Hebrews ; and the 
schools of the prophets were, however partially and imperfectly, 
represented by the mysteries derived thiough the corrupt channel 
of the Phtenicians ! With these secret schools of physiological 
theology, the mythical poets were doubtless in connection, and it 
was these schools which prevented polytheism from producing all 
its natural barbarizing effects. The mysteries and the mythical 
hymns and pieans shaped themselves gradually into epic poetry 
and history on the one hand, and into the ethical tragedy and 
philosophy on the other. Under their protection, and that of a 
youthful liberty, secretly controlled by a species of internal the- 
ocracy, the sciences, and the sterner kinds of the fine arts, that is, 
architecture and statuary, grew up together, followed, indeed, by 
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painting, but a, statuesque, and austerely idealized, painting, 
which did not degenerate into mere copies of the sense, till the 
process for which Greece existed had been completed."* 

The Greeks alone brought forth philosophy in the proper and 
contra-distinguishable sense of the term, which we may compare 
to the coronation medal with its symbolic characters, as con- 
trasted with the coins, issued under the same sovereign, current 
in the market. In the primary sense, philosophy had for its aim 
and proper subject the id nBgi cS^ j'Sr, de originibui remm, as far 
as man proposes to discover the same in and by the pure reason 
aione. This, I say, was the offspring of Greece, and elsewhere 
adopted only. The pre-disposition appears in their earliest poetrj-. 

The first object (or subject-matter) of Greek philosophizing was 
in some measure philosophy itself ■ — not indeed as a product 
but as the producmg power — the productivitj fxreat miads 
turned mward on the fact of the djversit) between man tnd 
beast 1 supenoTit> ot kind in addition to that of degree the 
littei that IS the dideience in degree compiehending the more 
enlarged spheic and the multifold application of faculties com 
mon to man and brute animah — even this being in great meas 
ure a transfiisiou from the formei namely irom the supenonty in 
kind — ior onlj by its co-e\istenee with reason free will self 
consciousness the eontta distinguishing attributes of man does the 
instinctive intelligence manifested in the ant the dog the ele 
phant &c become human understanding It is a truth with 
which Herachtus the semor but jet contemporarj of^ffischiliib 
appears from the few genuine fragment- of hia w ritings that are 
jet extant to have been deeph impressed — that the meie un 
derstanding in man ccnsidered as the power of adapting means 
to immediate purposes difiexs indeed from the inteibgence dis 
plajed bj otbei animals and not m degree only but ^et does 
not difTer bj aii\ excellence which it dense' from itself or by 
an\ mbeient di\ersit\ but fcolelj in con--equenoe of a comVina 
tion with Jar higher powers of a diverse kind in one and the 
same subject 

Long before the entire reparation of metapbysies from poetrv 
that IS while jet poesj in all its several species of ■lerse music 
statuary La continued m(thic — ■while vet poetrj remained the 
union ot the sensuous and the phiioaophic mind — the efficient 

• TheFnird F nv i\ H ] 44" 
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presence of the latter in the synthesis of the two, had manifested 
it^elt in the sublime mytkus ibqI jsi-doeoii jov voB ir AvOqiutioXs, 
ccnceramg the genesis, or birth of the fovg or reason in man. 
This the most \ enerable, and perhaps the moat ancient, of Grecian 
mythi IS a philosophemc, the very same in subjeot- matter with 
the earliest records of the Hebrews, but most characteristically 
different in tone and conception; — for the patriarchal religion, as 
the antithesis of pantheism, was necessarily personal ; and the 
doctrines of a taith the first ground of which, and the primary 
enunciation is the eternal I am, must be in part historic, and 
must aasume the histcric form. Hence the Hebrew record is a 
narrative and the hrst instance of the fact is given as the origin 
ot the fact 

That a profound truth — a truth that is, indeed, the grand and 
mdiapensible condition of all moial responsibility — is involved in 
this charactenstic ot the sacred narrative, I am not alone per- 
suaded but distmctlj aware This, however, does not preclude 
Us irom seeing nay as an additional mark of the wisdom that 
insp red the sacred historian, it rather supphes a motive to us, 
impels and authovtzea us, to see, m the form of the vehicle of the 
tiuth an accommodation to the theu childhood of the human 
1 ice Under thi* impression we may, 1 trust, safely consider the 
narration — introduced, as it is here introduced, for the purpose 
1 explaining a mere work of the unaided mind of man by com- 
paiison — as an inOi. lnqoflurfinbr^ — and as such (apparently, I 
mean not actuallj) a synthesis of poesy and philosophy, charac- 
tctistic of the childhood of nations. 

In the Orreek we see already the dawn of approaching man- 
hood. The substance, the stuff, is philosophy ; the form only is 
poetry. The Prometheus is a. philosopkema javnjyo^ixdy, — the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, — an allegory, a n^onulSeu/ia, 
though the noblest and the most pregnant of its kind. 

The generation of the *otig, or pure reason in man. 1. It was 
superadded or infused, a supra to mark that it was no mere evo- 
lution of the animal basis; — that it could not have grovra out of 
the other faeulties of man, his life, sense, understanding, as the 
flower grows out of the stem, having pre-existed potentially in 
the seed : 2. The rovs, or fire, was ' stolen,' — ^to mark its hetero-— 
or rather its a^fc-geneity, that is, its diversity, its difference in 
kind, from the faculties which (ire common to man with the 
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nobler animals : 3. And stolen fi m H — to m k su 

periority ia kind, as well as its ess An 

a ' spark,' — to mark that it ia n m ^ g 

tion from that on which it imm d t« fi rs 

change, and receives no accessi m 

plies itself by conversion, witho b g 

mated with, that which it poten b 

5. And lastly (in order to imply h m g h 

of the gift), it was stolen by a ' g d god 

the dynasty of Jove, — Jove the p 

coercex and entrancer of free sp h 

and mass, and passive mobility 
same race and essence with Jo \k 

and friendliest intimacy with hir Th k h p \is 

ence, in order of thongiit, of th o; bo h 

objects of sense, and to their prod b h 

precipitation, or, if 1 may dare b d g g 

nitz, by a coagulation of spirit.* h h 

of the spark from above, and fr 

dynasty — (that is, to the submersion of spirits in matenal forms), 
— was intended to mark the transcendency of the wows, the con- 
tra-distinctive faculty of man, as timeless, fi/gorcii' n, and, in this 
negative sense, eternal. It signified, I say, its supetiority to, and 
its diversity from, all things that subsist in space and time, nay, 
even those which, though spaceless, yet partalte of time, namely, 
souls or understandings. For the soul, or understanding, if it be 
defined physiologically as the principle of sensibility, irritability, 
and growth, together with the functions of the organs, which are 
at once the representations and the instruments of these, must be 
considered in genere, though not in degree or dignity, common to 
man and the inferior animals. It was the spirit, the iiotts, which 
man alone possessed. And I must be permitted to suggest that 
this notion deserves some respect, were it only that it can show 
a semblance, at least, of sanction from a far higher authority. 

* SeheUing ascribes this expression, which I have not been able to find 
in the words of Leibnitz, to Hemsterhuis : " When Leibnita," sajB he, " calls 
matter the sleep-state of the Monads, or when Hemstarhuis calls it mrdled 
epirit. — den geronnfiten Seist — In tact, matter is no other than spirit con- 
templated in the equilibrium of ite activitiee."— JVansl. 7Vons«a. Tdeal. p. 
190.— S. O. 
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The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in deriv- 
ing all sensible forms from the indistinguishable. The latter we 
find designated as the i6 fi/ioj^oc, the vSuq Ti^oxoo/imdti , the x'^og, 
as the essentially unintelligible, yet necessarily presumed, basis or 
sub-position of ail positions. That it is, aoientilically considered, 
an indispensable idea for the human mind, just as the mathe- 
matical point &.C for the geometrician ; — of this the various sys- 
ezm of our geologists and cosmogonists, from Burnet to La Place, 
dlltrd strong presumption Aa an idea, it must be interpreted as 
1 s-triYmg of the mmd to distinguish being from existence — or 
potential being the ground of being containing the possibility of 
etiiteuce from being actualized. In the language of the myste- 
nes it waf, the esunence the iibdoq or desideratum, the unfu- 
clled fire the Ceres the e\cr seeking maternal goddess, the ori- 
gin and interpretation of whose name is found in the Hebrew 
root signifying hungei and thence capacity. It waa, in short, an 
efiirt to represent the univeraal ground of all diflerences distinct 
or opposite hut m relation to which all antithesis as w^ell as all 
antitheta existed only potentially. This was the container and 
withholder (such is the pnmitive sense of the Hebrew word ren- 
dered darkness (Gen i 2) ) out of which light, that is, the lux 
hicjica as distinguished from lumen seu lux phmnomenalis was 
poduced — saj rather that which, producing itself into light as 
the one pole or antagonist power, remained in the other pole as 
dirkne""- that is gravity or the principle of mass, or wholeness 
without distinction of pirts 

And here the peculiar the philosophic, genius of Greece began 
ita tptal throb Here it individualized itself in contradistinction 
imm the Hehien aichteolog\ on the one side, and from the Phffi- 
nician on the other The Phcenician confounded the indistin- 
guishiHe with the absolute the Alpha and Omega, the inefia- 
ble causa sm It confounded I say, the multeity below intellect, 
that IS unmteljigible from defect of the subject, w ith the absolute 
identity above all intellect thit is. transtending comprehension 
b\ the plenitude ot its excellence With the Phosnician sages the 
ctbmogony w"is their theo^ony and vice veisa Hence, too, 
flowed their theurgic iites theji magic, their worship (cultus et 
apjtheoii^) of the plastic forces chemical and vital and these, or 
their notions respecting these formed the hidden meaning, the 
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aoul, as it were, of which the popular and civil worship was the 
body with its drapery. 

The Hehrew wisdom imperatively asserts an unbeginning cre- 
ative One, who neither became the world ; nor is the world eter- 
naUy ; nor made the world out of himself hy emanation, or evo- 
lution ; — hut who willed it, "nd it was I Tit &6fa ijh'ejo, «al 
iyiteio x^os, — and this chaos, the eternal will, by the spirit and 
the word, or express /«( — again acting as the impregnant, dis- 
tinctive, and ordonnant power — enabled to become a world — 
KOofieitiBii. So must it be when a religion, that shall preclude 
superstition on the one hwid, and brute indifference on the other, 
is to be true for the meditative sage, yet intelligible, or at least 
apprehensible, for all hut the foola in heart. 

The tireek philosopheme, preserved for us in the jEschylean 
rrometheus, stands midway betwixt both, yet is distinct in kind 
from either. "With the Hebrew or purer Semitic, it a^umes an 
X Y Z — (I take these letters in their algebraic application) — an 
indeterminate EloMm, antecedent to the matter of the world, 
Biij SixotTjiog — no less than to the Sli; xsKoaittj/iin/. In this point, 
likewise, the Greek accorded with the Semitic, and differed from 
the Phosnician — that it held the antecedent X Y Z to he super- 
sensuous and divine. But on the other hand, it coincides with 
the Phoenician in considering this antecedent ground of corporeal 
matter — lui' aoi/ii-ioir «at loi ooi/janKOB, — not so properly the 
cause of the latter, as the occasion and the still continuing eub- 
Etance. Materia sulistat adh/uc. The corporeal was supposed 
co-essential with the antecedent of its corporeity. Matter, as dis- 
tinguished from body, was a non ens, a simple apparition, id 
quod mere videtur ; hut to body the elder physico- theology of the 
Greeks allowed a participation in entity. It was spiriiws iyise, 
opp-essus, dormiens, etdiversis modis sommans. In short, body 
was the productive power suspended, and as it were, quenched 
in the product. This may be rendered plainer by reflecting, that, 
in the pure Semitic scheme there are four terms introduced in the 
solution of the problem, 1. the beginning, self-sufficing, and im- 
mutable Creator ; 2. the antecedent night as the identity, or in- 
cluding germ, of the light and darkness, that is, gravity ; 3. the 
chaos ; and 4. the material world resulting from the powers com- 
municated by the divine ^(. In the PhcEnician scheme there 
are in fact but two — a self-organizing chaos, and the omnifbrm 
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nature as the result. lu the G reek acheiae we have thtee terms, 
1 . the Ivyle Slij, which holds the place of the chaoa, or the waters, 
ia the true system ; 2. iii ff(S.ua(u,auawerii]g to theMosaic heaven 
and earth ; and 3, the Saturnian xq^poi inequ^i-noi:, — which 
answer to the antecedent darkness of the Mosaic scheme, but to 
which the elder physico-theologiat". attributed a self-polarizing 
power — a naiura geniina qua jit et font, agit et fatitur, la 
other words, the Elohiiii of the Greeks were still hut a natura 
dewiitn, 10 6iXov, in which a vague plurality adhered ; or if any 
unity was imagined, it was not personal — not a unity of excel- 
lence, but simply an expression of the negative — that which was 
(0 pass, but which had not yet passed, into distinct form. 

AU this will seem strange and obscure at first reading — per- 
haps fantastic. But it wOl only seem so. Dry and prolix, in- 
deed, it is to me in the writing, full as much as it can be to 
others in the attempt to understand it. But I know that, once 
mastered, the idea will be the key to the whole cypher of the 
jEschylean mythology. The sum stated in the terms of philo- 
sophic logic is this : First, what Moses appropriated to the chaos 
itself: what Moses made passive and a materia subjecta, et lucis 
et tenehranim. the containing ■ngoSi/iirov of the thesis and 
antithesis; — this the Greek placed anterior to the chaos; — the 
chaos itself being the strugsle between the hyperch/ronia, the 
idiat n^drofioi, as the unevolved, unproduced, prothens, of which 
idea xal ri/iog — (idea and law) — are the thesis and antithesis. 
(I use the word ' produced' in the mathematical sense, as a point 
elongating itself to a bipolar line.) Secondly, what Moses estab- 
lishes, not merely as a transcendant Monas, but as an individual 
Eyus likewise ; — this the Greek took as a harmony, $sol iOiirajoi^ 
i6 deiat, as distinguished from 6 deig — or, to adopt the more ex- 
pressive language of the Pythagoreans and cabaUsts n-umen nu- 
merantis; and these are to be contemplated as the identity. 

Now according to the Greek philosopheme or mythus, in these, 
or in this identity, there arose a war, schism, or division, that is, 
a polarization into thesis and antithesis. In consequence of this 
schism in the ifl Oeior, the thesis becomes nomos, or law, and the 
antithesis becomes idea, but so that the notnos is notnos, because, 
and only because, the idea is idea : the nomos is not idea, only 
because the idea has not become nomos. And this not must be 
heedfully borne in mind through the whole interpretation of this 
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most profound and pregnant philosoplieme. The notnos is essen 
tially idea, but essentiaUy it is idea substans, that is, id quod Stat 
mbtus, understanding sensu generalissimo. The idea, whioh 
now is no longer idea, has substantiated itself, become real as 
opposed to idea, and is henceforward, therefore, substans in sub- 
stantiato. The first product of its energy is the tHng itself: 
ipsa se posuit etjam facta est ens positum. Stiil, however, its 
productive energy is not exha«st«d in this product, but overflows, 
or is effluent, as the specific forces, properties, faculties, of the 
product. It re-appears, in short, in the body, as the fiinction of 
the body. As a sufficient illustration, though it can not be 
offered as a perfect instance, take the following. 

' In the world we see everywhere evidences of a unity, which 
the component parts are ao far from explaining, that they neces- 
sarily presuppose it as the cause and condition of tbeir existing 
as those parts, or even of tbeir existing at all. This antecedent 
unity, or cause and principle of each union, it has, since the time 
of Bacon and Kepler, been customary to call a law. This crocus, 
for instance, or any flower the reader may have in sight or choose 
to bring before his fancy ; — that the root, stem, leaves, petals, 
&c. cohere as one plant, is owing to au antecedent power or prin- 
ciple in the seed, which existed before a single particle of the 
matters that constitute the size and visibility of the crocus had 
been attracted from the surrounding soil, air, and moisture. 
Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the same necessity meets 
us, an antecedent unity (I speak not of the parent plant, but of 
an agency antecedent in order of operance, yet remaining present 
as the conservative and reproductive power), must here too be 
supposed. Analyze the seed with the finest tools, and let the 
solar microscope come in aid of your senses — what do you find ? 
means and instruments, a wondrous fairy-tale of nature, maga- 
zines of food, stores of various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences — a 
house of many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisi- 
ble,* Now, compare a plant thus contemplated with an ani- 
mal. In the former, the productive energy exhausts itself, and 
as it were, sleeps in the product or organismus—ia its root, stem, 
foliage, blossoms, seed. Its balsams, gums, resins, aramata, and 
all other bases of its sensible qualities, are, it is well known, 

• Aids to Reflection, Moral and Rpligioua Aphorisnis, Apiorism VI. 
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mere excretions from the vegetable, eliminated, as lifeless, from 
the actual plant. The qualities are not its properties, but the 
properties, or far rather, the dispersion, and volatilization of these 
extruded and rejected bases. But in the anunal it is otherwise. 
Here the antecedent unity — the productive and self-realizing 
idea — strives, with partial success, to re-emancipate itself from 
its product, and seeks once again to become idea ; vainly indeed : 
for in order to this, it must be retrogressive, and it hath subjected 
itself to the fates, the evolvers of the endless thread — to the stem 
necessity of progression. Idea itself it can not become, but it 
may in long and graduated process, become an image, an asal- 
OGON, an anti-type of idea. And this sMeiloi' may approximate 
to a perfect likeness. Quod est simile nequit esse idem. Thus, 
in the lower animals, we see this process of emancipation com- 
mence with the intermediate link, or that which forms tlie tran- 
sition from properties to faculties, namely, with sensation. Then 
the faculties of sense, locomotion, construction, as, for instance, 
webs, hives, nests, ice. Then the functions ; as of instinct, 
memory, fancy, instinctive inteUigence, or understanding, as it 
exists in the most intelligent animals. Thus the idea (hencefor- 
ward no more idea, but irrecoverable by its own fatal act) com- 
mences the process of its own transmutation, as suistans in sui- 
stantiato, as the enleleche, or the vis formatrix, and it finishes 
the process as swfistows e svAstantiato, that is, as the under- 
standing. 

If, for the purpose of elucidating this process, I might be allow- 
ed to imitate the symbolic language of the algebraists, and thus 
to regard the successive steps of the process as so many powers 
and dignities of the nomas or law, the scheme would be repre- 
sented thus : — 

Komos' = Product : N' = Property : N^ = Faculty ; 
N* = Function : N' = tfnderstanding ; — 

which is, indeed, in one sense, itself a nmws, inasmuch as it is 
the index of the nomas, as well as its highest function ; but, like 
the hand of a watch, it is likewise a nomizo^nenon. It is a verb, 
but still a verb passive. 

On the other hand, idea is so far co-esaenlial with nomos, that 
by its co-existence — (not confluence) — with the nomos i" vofii'Qo- 
fiiroig (with the organismus and its faculties and functions in the 
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man), it becomes itself a nc^no'i But, observe, a fiomos autono- 
mos, or containing its law in itself likewise , — even aa tJie rumios 
produces for its highest product the underatanding, so the idea, in 
its opposition and, of course, its correspondence to the nomas, he- 
gets in itself an analogon to product ; and this is self-consoious- 
nesa. But as the product can never become idea, so neither can 
the idea (if it is to remain idea) become or generate a distinct 
product. This analogon of product is to be itself; but were it 
indeed and subetantially a product, it would cease to he self. It 
would be an object for a subject, not (as it is and must be) an 
object that is its own subject, and vice versa ; a conception 
which, if the uncombining and infusiie genius of our language 
allowed it, might be expressed by the term subject-object. Now, 
idea tall n n nl luble connection with this (2K«to^0M of prod- 
uct m nd th t hich knows itself and the existence of which 
may b f rr d b t can not appear or become a jjhenomenon. 

By th b ugn t} f Providence, the truths of most importance 
in tl ra 1 d which it most concerns us to know, are famib 

iar t ft n childhood. Well for us if we do not abuse 

this pi ad Tistake the familiarity of words which convey 
thes t th t lear understanding of the truths themselves ! 

If th p d d quisition, with all its subtlety and all its ob- 
Bcuntj h Id w r no other purpose, it will still have beyn 
neith p p 1 nor devoid of utility, should it only lead 
ua t ymp th ith the strivings of the human intellect, 

awak d t tl nfinite importance of the inward oracle ■('''■-6' 
oea i — nd aim t instinctively shapmg its course of search in 
conf nuty w th th Platonic intimation — vu/^e ifiatr dj/ws Idyoii 
xma ?j 5 6v elrai., Q,rev i^; loO Siou tpiaeoig ; but be 

this aB it maj the groundwork of the .31schytean mythus is laid iii 
the definition of idea and Ian as correlatives that mutuallj in 
terpret each the other — an idea with the adequate power ol 
realizing itself being a liw ind a law considered abstractedij 
from or in the absence ol the power of manifesting itself in il~ 
appropriate product being an idea "Whethtr this be true philos 
ophy IS not the question The school of Aristotle vould ot 
course deny the Platonic affirm it for in this consists the dif 
ference of the two schools Both acknowledge ideas as distinct 
from the mere jenerilizations from obiects )1 =enpe both would 
define an idea ti an n ratinnale to which there can be no 
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adequate correspondent in sensible experience. But, according to 
Aristotle, ideas are regulative only, and exist only as functions of 
the mind : — according to Plato, they are constitutive likewise, and 
one in essence with the power and life of nature ; — ^j" Xoym ^tui) 
^v, Kol 1; Ju)^ ^v nd qiSig iGi- AnO^iimo". And this I assert was the 
philosophy of the mythic poets, who, Hke .ffischylus, adapted the 
secret doctrines of the mysteries as the (not always safely disguis- 
ed) antidote to the debasing influences of the religion of the 

But to return and conclude this preliminary explanation.. We 
have only to substitute the term ■will, and the term constitutive 
power, fov nomas or law, and the process is the same. Permit 
me ta represent the identity or prothesis by the letter Z and the 
thesis and antithesis by X and Y respectively. Then I say X by 
not being Y, but in consequence of being the correlative opposit* 
of Y, is will ; and Y, by not being X, but the correlative and op- 
posite of X, is nature, natwra naiuraiis, vifiog (poaixus- Hence 
we may see the necessity of contemplating the idea now as iden- 
tical with the reason, and now as one with the will, and now aa 
both in one, in which last case I shall, for convenience' sake, em- 
ploy the term Nous, the rational will, the practical reason. 

We are now out of the holy jungle of transcendental meta- 
physics ; if indeed, the reader's patience shaO have had strength 
and persistency enough to allow me to exclaim — 



Not that I regard the foregoing as articlcB of faith, or as all true , 
— I have miphed the contrary bv contiastmg it with, at least, by 
showing its disparateness from the Mosaic ■which, iowa ^(?e, I 
do regard as the truth But I believe there is much, and pro- 
found truth m it supra, captum >pth>aoifwv qui mm agnoscunl 
dtmnum tdeoque nee natuiam nis% nonvtne agnoscunt; sed 
res cunctas ex sensuah corp(yreo cogUant quibus hac ex causa 
mtenora dausa manenl et stmid cum zUis exteriora qucs prox- 
ima mteiionbus sunt! And ■with no less confidence do I be- 
lieve that the positions above given, true or false, are contained 
in the Promethean mythus. 

In this mythus, Jove is the impersonated representation or 
symbol of the nomas — Jupiter est quodcunque vides. He is 
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the me-ns agitans molem, but at the same lime, the molem car- 
poreatii ponena et constitttens. Anil so far the Greek philosopheme 
does not differ esaentiaUy from the cosmotheiam, or identification 
of God with the universe, in which consisted the first apostasy of 
mankind after the flood, when they combined to raise a temple to 
the heavens, and which is still the favored religion of the Chinese. 
Prometheus, in like manner, is the impersonated representative of 
Idea, 01 of the same power as Jove, hut contemplated as inde- 
pendent and not immersed in the product, — as law minus the 
productive energy. As such it is next to he seen what the several 
significances of each must or may be according to the philo- 
sophic conception ; •nd of which significances, therefore, should we 
find in the philosopheme a correspondent to each, we shall he 
entitled to assert that such are the meanings of the fable. And 
first of Jove ;— 

Jove represents 1 . Nomas generally, as opposed to Idea or Nom : 
2. JSbnios archinomos, now as the father, now as the sovereign, 
and now as the includer and representative of the "hfiot oiQ&not 
KoofiiHol, or dii majores, who had joined or come over to Jove in 
the first schism : 3. Nomas da/ii-tiK^s — the subjugator of the spirits, 
of the iSiai nQdfoftoi, who, thus subjugated, became 3'6fioi linovViot 
inoandeBoi, Titanes pacati, dii minores, that is, the elements 
considered as powers reduced to obedience under yet higher pow- 
ers than themselves : 4. Nomos nolnmd;, law in the Pauline 
sense, r&iios aHoTqi&yoitoi in antithesis to v6iiog aii6fo/ios. 

COEOLLARY. 

It is in. this sense that Jove's jealous, ever-quarrelsome spouse 
represents the political sacerdotal cultus, the church, in short, of 
republican paganism ; — a church by law established for the mere 
purposes of the particular state, imennobled by the consciousness 
of instrumentality to higher purposes ; — at once unenlightened 
and unchecked by reveiation. Most gratefully ought we to ac- 
knowledge that since the completion of our constitution in 1688, 
we may, with unflattering truth, elucidate the spirit and charac- 
ter of such a church by the contrast of the institution, to which 
England owes the larger portion of its superiority in that, in which 
alone superiority Is an unmixed blessing, — the diffused cultivation 
of its inhabitants. But previously to this period, I shall offend 
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no enlighteaed man if I say without distinction of parties — intra 
niv/ros peccatur et extra; — that the history of Christendom pre- 
sents us with too many illustrations of this Junonian jealousy, this 
factious harassing of the sovereign power as soon as the latter he- 
trayed any symptoms of a disposition to its true policy, namely, 
to privilege and perpetuate that which is hest,— to tolerate the 
tolerable, —and to restrain none hut those who would restrain all, 
u I subjugate even the state itself But while truth extorts this 
onfe=sion it at the same time, requires that it should be accom- 
panied by au avowal of the fact, that the spirit is a relic of Pa- 
,,3111 m ani with a bitter smile would an ^schylus or a Plato 
1 thB fchade listen to a Gibbon or a Hume vaunting the mild 
iiid tolerant spirit of the state religions of ancient Greece or 
Pome Htre we have the sense of Jove's intrigues with Europa, 
lo ^c whom the god, in his own nature a general lover, had 
icccs iih token under Ms protection. And hero, too, see the 
full appropriateness of this part of the mythus, in which symbol 
iadcs away into allegory, but yet in reference to the working 
cause, as grounded in humanity, and always existing either actu- 
ally or potentially, and thus never ceases wholly to be a symbol 
or tautegory, 

Prometheus represents, 1. sensrt generali. Idea ngoro/iog, and 
in this sense he is a Osds 6/i6q,vXos, a fellow-trihesman both of the 
dii majores, with Jove at their head, and of the Titans or dii 
pacati : 2. He represents Idea ipJcii-o/ios, rofioSdxTiig ; and in this 
sense the former friend and counsellor of Jove or Nous uranius : 
3. Aoyog y.lii^flgomos, the divine humanity, the humane God, who 
retained unseen, kept hack, or (in the catachresis characteristic 
of the Phcenicio-Grecian mythology) stole, a portion or ignicula 
from the living spirit of law, which remahied with the celestial 
gods unexpended Iv t« vofillinjSai: He gave that which, accord- 
ing to the whole analogy of things, should have existed as pure 
divinity, the sole property and birth-right of the Dii Joviales, the 
Umnions, or was conceded to inferior beings as a suhstans in sub- 
slantiato. This spark divine Prometheus gave to an elect, a fa- 
vored animal, not as a substans or understanding, conameiisurate 
with, and confined by the constitution and conditions of this par- 
ticular oiganjsm but as aliquid superstans, liberum, non subac- 
tum, inmctiim impacatutn, fii voial;,6ns*av. This gift, by which 
we are 1 1 uii leistanl reason theoretical and practical, was there- 
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fore a v6/tog attivofiot — unapproachable and unmodifiabJe by the 
animal basis — that is, by the pre-esisting suhstans with its prod- 
ucts, the animal organismus with its faculties and functions ; but 
yet endowed with the power of potentiating, ennobling, and pre- 
scribing to, the substance ; and hence, therefore, a riftoi I'ofionetdTjs, 
lex legisuada : 4. By a transition, ordinary even in allegory, and 
appropriate to mythic symbol, but especially significant in the 
present case — the transition, I mean, from the giver to the gift — 
the giver, ia very truth, being the gift, ' whence tho soul receives 
reason; and reason is her being,' says our Milton. Reason is 
from God, and God is reason, mens ipsunma. 

5. Prometheus represents, Nous ir cicflgdntji — rovg iymnaifis. 
Thus contemplated, the Nous is of necessity, powerless ; for all 
power, that is, productivity, or productive energy, is in Law, that 
is, vi/ia; dUoipidi'Ojuos :* still, however, the Idea in the Law, the 
nunterus nvmerans become riftos, is the principle of the Law ; 
and if with Law dwells power, so with the knowledge or the 
Idea sc en al s of he Law, dwells prophecy and foresight. A 
pe feet astrono al me-piece in relation to the motions oi' the 
heavenlj bodr s o he magnet in the mariner's compass in rela- 
on he ma ne m f the earth, ia a sufficient illustration. 

% ^oh. if ad Idea (or Nmis) are the veiimm ; but, as in 
he fo e ve li nfiat ' the "Word of the Lord,'— in the latter 

it must be the verbu/mjiet or, ' the Word of the Lord in the mouth 
of the prophet.' Pari argumento, as the knowledge is therefore 
not power, the power is not knowledge. The ri/ios, the ZeUt 
■nayroxq&ibiq, seeks to learn, and, as it were, to wrest the secret, 
the hateful secret, of his own fate, namely, the transitoriness ad- 
herent to all antithesis ; for the identity or the absolute is alone 
eternal. This secret Jove would extort from the Nous, or Pro- 
metheus, which is the sixth representment of Prometheus. 

7. Introduce but the least of real as opposed to ideal, the least 
speck of positive existence, even though it were but the mote in 
a sunbeam, into the sciential contemplamen or theorem, and it 
ceases to be science. Batio desinit esse pura ratio et fit dis- 
cursus, Stat subter et fit inoOe-tixdr : — »om superstat. The Nous 
ia bound to a rock, the immovable firmness of which is indisso- 

• I Bonroely need say. that I use the word d^^rpiojio/iof as a participle 
active, aa esercising law on another, not as receiviug law from another, 
though the latter is the elaaaieal force (I suppose) of the word. 
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ub y nn ed with its barrenness, its non-prodactivity. Were 
p d it would be Nomas ; but it is Nous, because it is 

A 
8 S ay a^&jii iy i^Tji-lct. Now 1 say that the Nous, not- 
h d its diversify from the Nomizomeni, is yet, relatively 
h u posed original essence, natn lotg rofu^o/ili'otg tavioysviis, 
the same race or radix : though in another sense, namely, iu 
relation to the 7,ar d^toi'—ihe pantheistic Elohim, it is conceived 
anterior to the schism, and to the conquest and enthronizatiou of 
Jove who succeeded. Hence the Prometheus of the great trage- 
dian ia dabi duj-j-EJ.^^. The kindred deities come to him, some to 
soothe, to condole ; others to give weak, yet friendly, counsels of 
submission ; others to tempt, or insult. The most prominent of 
the latter, and the most odious to the imprisoned and insulated 
Nouz, ia Hermes, the impersonation of interest with the entran- 
cing and serpentine Caduceus, and, as interest or motives inter- 
vening between the reason and its immediate self-determinati 
with the antipathies to the td^og aiiofi/jos. The Hermes imper- 
sonates the eloquence of cupidity, the cajolement of power reg- 
nant ; and in a larger sense, custom, the irrational in lang 
pii/imo id ^ird^iKu, the fluent, from Qioi—tho rhetorical in oppo- 
sition to l6yoi, td: yor,iii. But, primarily, the Hermes is the sym- 
bol of interest. He is the messenger, the Inter-nuncio, in the low 
but expressive phrase, the go-between, to beguile or insult. And 
for the other visitors of Prometheus, the elementary powers, or 
spirits of the elements, Titanes pacati, deot inoydfiioi, vassal po- 
tentates, and their solicitations, the noblest interpretation will be 
given, if I repeat the lines of our great contemporary poet : 

Earth fills her lap with ple^vires of her own : 
Tearnmgs she hath in her own natural kind. 
And e'an with something; of a mother's mina, 

And BO unworthy aim, 
The homely nnree doti all she can 
To make her foster-ohild. her iomnte, Man 

Forget the glories he hnth known 

And that imperial palace whence he eanie : — 

WOBDgwOBTH, 

which etqmsite Hneuage is prefigured in coarser clay, indeed, 
and with a less lofty spirit, but yet excellently in their kind, and 
e\ en more tortunateh for the illustration and ornament of the 
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present commentary, in the fifth, sixth, and seveuth stanzas of 
Dr. Henry More's poem on the Pre- existence of the Soul : — 

Thus groping after our own centre's near 

And proper substance, we grew dark, contract, 

Swallow'd up of ettrtily life 1 Ne what we were 

Of old, thro' ignorance can vre detect. 

Lite noble babe, bj (ate or friends' neglect 

Left to the care of sorry ealvage wight, 

Grown, up to manly years Can not oonject 

Hie own true parentage, nor read aright 
Whiit fiitier Tiim begot, what womb him brought to light. 

So we, se stranger iuBiats elsewhere born. 

Can not divine from what spring we did flow ; 

Ne dare these base alUancea to scorn. 

Nor lift ourselves a whit from hence below ; 

Ne Ettive oar parentage again to know, 

Se dream we once of any other stock. 

Since foater'd upon Rhea's* kneea we grow, 

In Satyrs' arms with many a mow and mock 
Oft danced ; and hairy Pan our cradle oft hath Toolt'd 1 

Bat Pan nor Ehea be our parentage 1 

We been the offspring of the all-seeing Hous, &c. 

To ospress the supersensual character of the reason, ils ab- 
straction from sensation, we find the Prometheus iis^Tirj, — while 
in the yearnings accompanied with the remorse incident to, and 
only possible in consequence of the Nous being, the rational, self- 
conscions, and therefore responsible will, he is yvnl Staxraidfictos. 

If to these contemplations we add the control and despotism 
exercised on the free reason by Jupiter m his aymholical charac- 
ter, as ro/iog Tioltuxig ; — by custom (Hermes) ; by necessity, ^lu 
xal Kgarfi; ; — by the mechanic arts and powers, avyjersig t^ Wo^ 
though they are, and which are symbolized in Hephaistos, — we 
shall see at onco the propriety of the title, Prometheus, Ssa/n!mig. 

9. Nature, or Zeus as the fi/iog iv vo/iil^oiiiroig, knows herself 
only, can only come to a knowledge of herself, in man 1 And 

* Rhea (from fiSu, find), that is, the earth as the transitory, the ever- 
flowing natnre, the fluz and sum of phenomfna, or objecta of the outward 
aenae, in contra-distinction from the earth as Vesta, as the firmamental law 
that sustains and disposes the appai'ent world I The Satyrs represent the 
sports and appetences of the aenauona nature (^ponj/ia aap/cd^) — Pan, or the 
total life of the earth, the presence of all in eaeh, the univeraal ori/amimJis 
of bodies and bodily euergy. 
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even ia man, only as man is supernatural, above nature, noetic. 
But this knowledge man refuses to communicate ; that is, the 
human understanding alone is at once self-conscious and conscious 
of nature. And this high prerogative it owes exclusively to its 
being aii assessor of the reason. Yet even the human under- 
standing in its height of place seeks vainly to appropriate the 
ideas of the pure reason, which it can only represent by idola. 
Here, then, the iVbws stands as Prometheus, Aftinalo;, renuens 
— in hostile opposition to Jupiter Inquisitor. 

]0. Yet, finally, against the obstacles and even under the fos- 
tering influences of the Nomas, io5 toftl/iou, a son of Jove him- 
self, but a descendant from lo, the mundane religion, as contra- 
distinguished from the sacerdotal cidCus, or religion of the state, 
an Alcides Liberator will arise, and the iVtws or divine principle 
in man, will be Prometheus i^BvOe^fb/iBros. 

Did my limits or time permit me to trace the persecutions, 
wanderings, and migrations of the lo, the mundane religion, 
through the whole map marked out by the tragic poet, the coin- 
cidences would bring the truth, the un arbitrariness, of the pre- 
ceding exposition as near to demonstration as can rationally be 
required on a question of history, that must, for the greater part, 
be answered by combination of scattered facts. But this part 
of my Buhject, together with a particular exemplification of the 
light which my theory throws both on the sense and the beauty 
of numerous passages of this stupendous poem, I must reserve for 
a fixture communication. 



V. 15. ^uQayyi' : — ' in a coomb, or combe.' 
V. 17. 

i^qt&^eiv, as the editor confesses, is a word introduced into 
the text against the authority of all editions and manuscripts. I 
should prefer ifoijiit^etv, notwithstanding its being a SnnS Ufi- 
psror. The ei — seems to my tact too free and easy a word ; — 
and yet our ' to trifle with' appears the exact meaning. 

* Written ia Bp. Homfield's edition, and commuaieated bj Mr. Cary. — 
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SUMMARY OF AN ESSAY 



The Position, to the establishment of whieh Mr, Coleridge re- 
gards hia essay as the Prolegomena, ia : that the Greek Tragedy 
stood in the same relation to the Mysteries, as the Epic Song, 
and the Fine Arts to the Temple "Worship, or the Eeligion of the 
State ; that the proper fluiKtion of the Tragic Poet was under 
the disguise of popular superstitions, and using the popular My- 
thology as his stiiiFand drapery to communicate so much and no 
more of the doctrines preserved in the Mysteries as should coun- 
teract the demorahzing influence of the state religion, without 
disturbing the public tranquillity, or weakening the reverence for 
the laws, or bringing into contempt the ancestral and local usages 
and traditions on which the patriotism of the citizens mainly 
tested, or that nationality in its intensest form which was little 
less than essential in the constitution of a Greek republic. To 
establish this position it was necessary to explain the nature of 
these secret doctrines, or at least the fundamental principles of 
the faith and pMlc«ophy of Elensis and Samothrace. The Samo- 
thracian Mysteries Mr. Coleridge supposes to have been of Phce- 
nician origin, and both these and the Elensinian to have retained 
the religious belief of the more ancient inhabitants of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, prior to their union with the Hellenes and the Egyp- 
tian colonies : that it comprised sundry relics and fragments of 
the Patriarchal Faith, the traditions historical and prophetic of 
the Noetic Family, though corrupted and depraved by their com- 
binations with the system of Pantheism, or the Worship ot the 
Universe as God (Jupiter est quodcunque vides), which Mr. 
Coleridge contends to have been the first great Apostasy of the 
Ancient World. But a religion founded on Pantheism, is of ne- 
cessity a religion founded on phQosophy, i. e. an attempt to deter- 
mine the origin of nature by the unaided strength of the human 
intellect, however unsound and false that philosophy may have 
been. And of this the sacred books of the Indian Priests afford 
at once proof and instance. Again : the earlier the date of any 
philosophic scheme, the more subjective will it be found — in 
other words the earliest reasoners sought in their own minds the 
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form measure and sub a aJhpw Abrtg 

fiom whatever was ind nd a a m h 

distingiiihhed one hum n dmnh hfi h 
tentioa exclusively on th h wh h b g 

being? and which the h y n mp n d 

miiid in its essence A d h w 

ent daj maj be to th fi p a tf gh 

metaphjsies a Inowled d 

iB indispensable as his A w h u h k 

edge be will m vain atmp udtad p dg 

of the arts institutiona and governing minds of ancient Greece. 
The difficultv of conipiebending any scheme of opinion is propor- 
tionate to Its greater or lesser unlikeness to the principles and 
mtdes of reasoning in which our own minds have been formed, 
^^here the difierence is so great as almost to amount to contra- 
net\ no olearai-'s in the exhibition of the scheme will remove 
ihe sense or rather perhaps the sensation, of strangeness from 
the hearer s mind Even beyond its utmost demerits it will ap- 
pear obscure unreal Msionar> This difficulty the author anti- 
cip ites as an obstacle to the ready compreheaaon ef the first 
principles of the eldest philosophy, and the esoteric doctrines of 
the Myitenes but to the necessity of overcoming this the only 



obstacle the thoughtful inqmrer n 
dition iiader ■which alon 
iems tlie most inferesf 
tory propose or "^uggi^t 
Th(, fundamental pn 
tenda consists in aftirn ng P 'i 

of nature are essentiall h m w h 
mind— in other worda h m N 

tht\ combine the univ a 

pn iciple ot form's tad p m d wi 
lest itself as such and h h d 

ill two modes of being N h h 

ducti^ e power wti' h gi d pi 

are united m equal and d p port 

what the eldest philosop and h m 

them call a law of nat f 

with the productive po q 

whether the diminution be effected by the i 



t resign himself, as the 
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original determination not to put forth this inherent power, or 
whether the power have been repressed, and as it were driven 
inward by the violence of a superior force from without, — and in 
this case it was called hy the most Ancient School "Intelligible 
Number b\ % latei bchool Idea or MmJ — tai *|o/7' To 
this position a second was added namely thit the form could 
not put forth its pioductive or self realizing power without ceaa 
ing at the same moment to esi-t ft/r itself — i t to evt and 
know itsell IB existing The formative power was as it were 
alienated from itself and ah«oibed in the product It evisted is 
an mstinctive essentially nt II t I b t t selfk wn 
po-rter It was law Jipt (ha t mpl t d pi Uy) 

theDuMajores On tl th h d t p t wn i: 

consciously, the form mi. t a gl d ly m Uy p 

dnctive. To exist far it U t n t nt t si t bj tself 

It must be an idea; but n d th p j t tl 

term, the sense attached t t bj tl Id t Ital '^ h 1 1 ly 
Plato, — not as a sjTionj fbtn t dtnt ! 

imago, conception or not n a a f t tj 1 all nt t tl 

most actual, of ah esseii th n t t 1 

Now on this Antithesis of idea and law, that is of mind as an 
unproductive but self-knowing power, and of mind as a productive 
but unconscious power, the whole religion of pantheism as disclosed 
in the Mysteries turns, as on its axis, hl-polar. 



FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON TASTE. 1810. 

The same arguments thit decide the question whether faste 
has anv fixed piinciples may probably lead to a determinalion 
of what those principles are First then what is taste in its 
metaphorical sense or which wiO be the easiest mode of arnving 
at the same solution what is thete m the primary sense of the 
word which may give to its "netaphoncal meaning an import 
different Irom that of sight or hearing on the one hand and of 
touch or smeli on the other ' And this que'ttion &eems the more 
natural because in correct language we conhne beaul} the main 
subject of taati- to objects of sight and combinations of sounds 
and never except sportively or by abuse of words speak of a 
leautiful flivor or a beautitul ''cent 
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Now the a a y li n b f 

anthropology hadavnuaen hdn abw 

the perfectly ancadhmedsn* — hfi p e ng 
objects, as distinct from the perception, — the lait as blending the 
perception with the sense of the object. Our eyes and ears — (I 
am not now considering what is or is not the case really, but 
only that of which we aie regularly conecious as appearances), 
our eyes most often appear to us perfect organs of the sentient 
principle, and wholly m action, and our hearing so much more so 
than the three other senses, and in all the ordinary exertiona of 
that sense, perhaps, equally so with the sight, that all languages 
place them in one class, and express their diilerent modificatioas 
by nearly the same metaphors. The three remaining senses 
appear in part passive, and combine with the perception of the 
outward object a distinct sense of our own life. Taste, therefore, 
as opposed to vision and sound, will teach us to expect in its 
metaphorical use a certain reference of any given object to our 
own being, and not merely a distinct notion of the object in itself, 
or in its independent properties. From the sense of touch, on 
the other hand, it is distinguishable by adding to this reference 
to our vital being some degree of enjoyment, or the contrary, — 
some perceptible impulse from pleasure or pain to complacency 
or dislike. The sense of smell, indeed, might perhaps have fiir- 
nished a metaphor of the same import with that of taste ; but 
the latter was naturally chosen by the majority of civilized 
nations on account of the greater frequency, importance, and dig- 
nity of its employment or exertion in human nature. 

By taste, therefore, as applied to the fine arts, we must be 
supposed to mean an intellectual perception of any object blended 
with a distinct reference to our own sensibility of pain or pleasure, 
or, vice versa, a sense of enjoyment or dislike co-inatantaneouaiy 
combined with, and appearing to proceed from, some intellectual 
perception of the object; — intellectual perception, I say; for 
otherwise it would be a definition of taste in its primary rather 
than in its metaphorical sense. Briefly, taste is a metaphor 
taken from one of our mixed senses, and applied to objects of the 
more purely organic senses, and of our moral sense, when we 
would imply the co-existence of immediate personal dishke or 
complacency. In this definition of taste, therefore, is involved 
the definition of fine arts, namely, as being such the chief and 
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870 FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY OH BEAUTY. 

discriminative purpoBO of whicli it is to gratify tho taato, — that 
is, not merely to connect, but to comhine and unite, a sense of 
immediate pleasure in ourselves, with the perception of external 
arrangement. 

The great question, therefore, whether taste in any one of the 
fine arts has any fixed principle or ideal, will find its solution in 
the ascertainment of two iacts: — first, whether in every determi- 
t n f tl taste ywkfthh rttl ndi- 

t th pp h t f fais 

1 th t 11 tl m d ught 
th m p s, 'I 

>p t I t t —are 
tl t th d bted 
f t f di 1 1 f 11 bihtv p k -w th p f t sin- 

b t f th wh ! feel th the 

m t 1 m d 1 h rt vith wl h -B de a 

right to every person to differ from another in his preference of 
bodily tastes and flavors. Kwe should find ourselves compelled 
to deny this, and to admit that, notwithstanding the consciousness 
of our Uability to error, and in spite of all those many individual 
experiences which may have strengthened the consciousness, each 
man does at the raoment so far legislate for all men, as to believe 
of necessity that he is either right or wrong, and that if it he 
right for h m rs lly ht — w t h p eed to 

ascertain — dly h h th so f h ph m a is 

at all to 1 f d th p t f tur m hi h ach 

intellect p t t 1 U — 1 h 1 h 11} par- 

tially. N p f fl t d d f Img, 

that what t pi t t hii gh t p d tl ame 

effect onlllmgbgbt jmd dmt pect 

and dera d th 1 q i 11 11 t 1 ngs 

in every f 1 d rst 



FRAGMENT OF AM ESSAY ON BEAUTY. 1818. 

The only necessary, but this the absolutely necessary, pre- 
requisite to a full insight into the grounds of the beauty in the 
objects of sight, is — the directing of the attention to the action of 
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those thoughts in our owu mind which are not consciously dis- 
tmpii=hed Every man may underetand this, if he will but 
teeiU the state of his feelings in endeavoring to recollect a name, 
which he IS quite sure that he remembers, though he can not 
force it back into consciousness. This region of unconscioos 
thoughts oftentimes the more working the more indistinct they 
are may m leierence to this subject, be conceived as forming an 
ascending scale from the most universal associations of motion 
■\vith the functions and passions of life, — as when, ou passing ont 
of a crowded city into the fields on a day in June, we describe 
the grass and king-cups as nodding their heads and dancing in 
the breeze — up to the half-perceived, yet not fixable, resemblance 
of a form to some particular object of a diverse class, which 
resemblance we need only increase but a little, to destroy, or at 
leist injure its beautv enhancing effect, and to make it a fantastic 
intrusion of the accidental and the arbitrary, and consequently a 
disturbance of the beautiful. This might he abundantly exempli- 
fied and illustrated ftoxa the paintings of Salvator Rosa. 

I am now using the term beauty in its most comprehensive 
sense, as including expression and artistic interest, — that is, I 
consider not only the living balance, but Ekewise all the accom- 
paniments that even by disturbing are necessary to the renewal 
and continuance of the balance. And in this sense I proceed to 
show, that the beautiful in the object may be referred to two ele- 
ments,— lines and colors : the first belonging to the shapely 
(furma, fortnalu, formosus), and in this, to the law, and the 
reason ; and the second, to the lively, the free, the spontaneous, 
and the self-justifying. As to lines, the rectilineal are in them- 
selves the lifeless, the determined ah extra, but still in immediate 
union with the cycloidal, which are expressive of function. The 
curve line is a modification of the force from without by the force 
from within, or the spontaneous. These are not arbitrary sym- 
bols, but the language of nature, universal and intuitive, by vir- 
tue of the law by which man is impelled to explain visible mo- 
tions by imaginary causatiue powers analogous to his own acts, 
as the Dryads, Hamadryads, Kaiada, &c. 

The better way of applying these principles will be by a brief 
and rapid sketch of the history of the fine arts, — in which it will 
be found, that the beautiful in nature has been appropriated to the 
works of man, just in proportion as the state of the mind in the 
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p bjective beauty. Deter- 

ra m f the men is preventive 

s, and you will discover 

P rt d products. Egypt is an 

h & pe es IS ct without freedom ; hut 

g if Th od of the arch is not leas an 

ts 

rr m any purpose ad extra; 

— order may be contem- 

The f rm gi n n very empirical intuition, — the stuff, that 
is, the q a f h ufF, determines the agreeable : but ■when 

a thing eive it in sucii and such a mould, so that 

its exa sp nd n to that mould is what occupies the mind, 

— this he sense of beauty. Whether dishes full of 

painted w d q te viands were laid out on a table in the 

same arrangement would be indifferent to the taste is in ladies' 
patterns ; but surely the one is far mor« agiceible than the other 
Hence observe the dismtere'diedness of all taate and hence also 
a sensual perfect on with intelLct ii. occasionallj possible without 
moral feeling. Sn it maj be m muaic and painting hut not m 
poetry. How far it is a real prefprence of the rehned to the 
gross pleasures, ib another question upon the TOpp sition that 
pleasure, in some form or othei is that alont which determines 
men to the objects of the former — whether experience docs not 
show that if the latter were equally in our power occasioned n) 
more trouble to enjoy and caused ni more exhaustion of the 
power of enjojing them bj the cnjoiment it«elt we should 
in real practice prefer the giosser pleasure It is not therefoie 
any excellence in the quality of the retined pleasures themselves, 
but the advantages and facilities in the means of enjoying them, 
that give them the pre-eminence. 

This is, of course, on the supposition of the absence of all moral 
feeling. Suppose its presence, and then there will accrue an ex- 
cellence even to thequalityof the pleasures themselves; not only, 
however, of the refined, but also of the grosser kinds, — inasmuch 
as a larger sweep of thoughts will be associated with each en- 
joyment, and with each thought will be associated a number of 
s^ensations ; and so. consequently, each pleasurewill become more 
1he pleasure of the whole being. Thi'i is one of the earthly rc- 
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wards of our being -what we ought fo be, but which would be 
annihdated if we attempffid to be it for the sake of this inoteased 
enjoyment Indeed it is a contradictioii to suppose it. Yet this 
IS the common a? gumentum in drculo, in which the eudsemo- 
nists flee and pursue. 



NOTES ON CHAPMAN'S HOMER. 
Extract of a Letter senttvith the Volume* 1807, 
CKAPMan I have sent in order that you might read the Odyssey ; 
the Iliad is fine, but less equal in the translation, as well as less 
interesting in itself. What is stupidly said of Shakspeare, is 
really true and appropriate of Chapman ; mighty faults counter- 
poised by mighty beauties. Excepting his quaint epithets which 
he affects to render literally from the Greek, a language above all 
others blest in the " happy marriage of sweet words," and which 
in our language are mere printer's compound epithets — such as 
quaffed divine joy-in-the-keart-of-7nan-infusing -mns (the under- 
marked is to be one word, because one sweet mellifluous word ex- 
presses it in Homer) ; — excepting this it has no look, no air, of a 
translation. It is as truly an onginal poem as the Faery 
Ctueene ; — it will give j ou small idea of Homer, though a far 
truer one than Pope's' epigrams or Cowper's cumbersome most 
anti-Homeric SCltonism For Chipman writes and feels as a 
poet, — as Homer iflight have written had he lived in England in 
the reign, of ftueen Elizabeth. In short, it is an exquisite poem, 
in spite of its frequent and perverse quaintnesses and harshnesses, 
which are, however, amply repaid by almost unexampled sweet- 
ness and beauty of language, all over spirit and feeling. In the 
main it is an English heroic poem, the tale of which is borrowed 
from the Greek. The dedication to the Hiad is a noble copy of 
verses, especially those sublime limes beginning, — 
1 'tis woodroua much 

jThrougl) notiuog priede) that the right vertuoua touch 

Of a well written eoule, to vertue moves. 

Nor hrai& wg soulea to porpose, if their lov^ 

Of fitting objeota be not ao inflam'd. 

Haw much then, were this Mngdome's mainc soul maim'd, 
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To want this great in^amer of all powers 

That move ic humane aoulea ! All realmes but youra, 

Are honor'd with him ; and hold bicdt that state 

That have his workes to reads and contemplate. 

In '!''''> humanttia to her height is raisde ; 

Whii '■■ ■f':' the' world (yet, none enough) hath praiode. 

Seat, -^''th. and heaven, he did in verse comprize ; 

Out sung the Mueee, and did equalise 

Their king Apollo ; being so fatre fi'om cause 

Of princes light thoughts, that their graTsat lawea 

May Rude etutle to be fashiond by Ms lines. 

Through all the pompe of kingdomes still he shines 

And graceth all his gracera. Then let lie 

Your lutes, and tIoIs, and more loftily 

Make the heroiquea of your Homer sung, 

To drmns and trumpets set his Angels tongue : 

And with the princely sports of haukes you use, 

Behold the kindly flight of his high Muse : 

And see how like the Fhisnis she renues 

Her age, and starrie feathers in your suime ; 

Thousauds of yearea atteuding ; everie one 

Blowing the holy fire, and throwing in 

Their seasons, kingdomes, nations that have Imi 

Subverted in them ; lawes, rehgions, all 

OSerd to change, and greedie fjmerall ; 

Tet still your Homer lasting, living, raigoit^. — 

and likevinse the 1st, the 11th, and last but one, of the prefatory 
sonnets to the Odyasey. Could I have foreseen any other speedy 
opportunity, I should have begged your acceptance of the volume 
in a somewhat handsomer coat ; but as it is, it will better repre- 
sent the sender, — to quote from myself— 

A man disherited, in form and face, 

By nature and mishap, of outward grace. 

Dedication Chapman in his moral heroic verse as in th s dedi- 
10 Prince cation, and the prefatory sonnets tD } la Odyssey stands 
aboie Ben Jun-^oii tliere is more dignity more lustre, 
and equal strength but not midway qiute between 
him and the sonnets of Milton I do not know 
■whether I give him the higher praise in that he 
reminds me of Ben Jon=on w ith a sense of his superior 
eYcellence or that he brmgs Milton to memory not- 
with-itanding his inferiorit\ His moral poems are 
not quite out of books like Jonsons nor yet do the 
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NOTES ON CHAPMAI^'S HOMEB. 876 

sentiments so wholly grow up out of his own natural 
hahit and grandeur of thought, as in Milton. The 
sentiments have been attracted to him by a natural af- 
finity of his intellect, and BO combined ; — but Jonson has 
taken them by individual and successive acts of ch 

All this and the preceding is well felt and vig... EpisHe Uedi. 
ously, though harshly, expressed, respecting sutlime ' 
poetry in genere ; hut in reading Homer I look about 
me, and ask how does all this apply here ? For surely 
never was there plainer writing ; there are a thou- 
sand charms of aun and moonbeam, ripple, and wave, 
and stormy billow, but all on the surface. Had Chax»- 
man read Ptoclus and Porphyry ? — and did ha really 
believe them, — or even that they believed themselves ? 
They felt the immense power of a Bible, a Shaster, a 
Koran. There was none in Greece or Rome, and they 
tried therefore by subtle allegorical accommodations 
to conjure the poem of Homer into the ^ipUov 6eo7ia- 
ij&Satov of Greek faith. 

Chapman's identification of his fate with Homer's, i 
and his complete forgetiulness of the distinction be- 't 
t.ween Christianity and idolatry, under tho general o 
feeling of some religion, is very interesting. It is 
amusing to observe, how famihar Chapman's fancy has 
become with Homer, his life and its circumstances, 
though the very existence of any such individual, at 
least with regard to the Iliad and the Hymns, is more 
than problematic. N.B. The rude engraving in the 
page was designed by no vulgar hand. It is full of 
spirit and passion. 

1 am BO dull, that neither in the original nor in any E 
translation could I ever find any wit or wise purpose ^ 
in this poem. The whole humor seems to lie in the 
names. The frogs and mice are not frogs or mice, but 
men, and yet they do nothing that conveys any satire. 
In the Greek there is much beauty of language, but 
the joke is very flat. This is always the case in rude 
ages ; — their serious vein is inimitable — their comic 
low, and low indeed. The psychological cause is 
easily stated, and copiously pi!pm|.lifiable 
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NOTE IN CASAUB0N9 PERSIUS. 1807. 

There aie eis huadred and sixteen pages in this volume, of 
which twenty-two are text ; jmd iive hundred and ninety-four 
commentary and introductory matter. Tot when I recoDect, tbat 
I have the whole works of Cicero, Livy, and Ciuinctilian, with 
many others, — the wtole works of each in a single volume, 
either thick quarto -with thin paper and small yet distinct print, 
or thick octavo or duodecimo of the same character, and that 
they cost me in the proportion of a shilEng to a guinea for the 
same quantity of worse matter in modem books, or editions, — I 
a poor man, yet one whom §i§Uiav Miijneus ^» natSaqlov Setrbs 
eKQiijtiae nidos, feel the liveliest gratitude for the age which pro- 
duced such editions, and for the education, which by enabling me 
to understand and taste the Greek and Latin writers, has thus 
put it in my power to collect on my own shelves, for my actual 
use, almost all the best books in spite of ray small income. 
Somewhat too I am indebted to the ostentation of expense among 
the rich, which has occasioned tliese cheap editions to become so 
disproportionately cheap. 



NOTES ON BARCLATS ARQENIS. 180S.* 

Heaven fo b d tl at th k h uld n t \j t t p nt 

form and langi age \ t I an n t av d th w 1 that t h d 
during the re n i Jai es I be n uU d mto ah 1 a 

in English oct v ta a p blank v — h h h w 
at that time had nth nuv td and 3i h ala 1 11 e 
mains the sol p p rty f th nt aa if the M hi 

given him an m vad hi pat nt t t Of d an t bl nk 
wo have mai y nd v p m n — f sample 1 ak 

speare'b as c npar d th Ma h th ei 11 t n th 

kind — of lyr nd f w I at m y be all d ph pi 1 'wph 

blank verse, perfect models may be found in Wordsworth . — of col- 
loquial blank verse there are excellent, though not perfect, ex- 

• Commtinieated by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
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amples in Cowper ; — but of epic blauk verse, since Milton, there 

It absolutely distresses me when I reflect that this work, ad- 
mired as it has been by great men of all ages, and lately, I hear, 
by the poet Cowpet, should be only not unknown to general 
readers. It has been translated into English two oi three times 
— how, I know not, wretchedly, I doubt not. It affords matter 
for thought that the last translation (or rather, in all probability, 
miserable and faithless abridgment of some former one) was given 
under another name. "What a mournful proof of the incelehrity 
of this great and amazing work among both the public and the 
people ! For as Wordsworth, the greater of the two great men 
of this age, — (at least, except Davy and him, I have known, read 
of heard of, no others) — for as Wordsworth did me the honor of 
once observing to me, the people and the public are two distinct 
classes, and, as things go, the former is likely to retain a better 
taste, the less it is acted on by the latter. Yet Telemachus is 
in every mouth, in every school-boy's and school-girl's hand ! It 
is awful to say of a work, like the Argcnis, the style and Latinity 
of which, judged (not according to classical pedantry, which pro- 
nounces every sentence right which can be found in any book 
prior to Boetius, however vicious the age, or affected the author, 
and every sentence wrong, however natural and beautiful, which 
has been of the anther's own combination, — but) according to the 
universal logic of thought as modified by feeling, is equal to that 
of Tacitus in energy and genuine conciseness, and is as perspicu- 
ous as that of Livy, whilst it is free from the affectations, obscu- 
rities, and lust to surprise of the former, and seems a sort of 
antithesis to the slowness and prolixity of the latter — (this re- 
mark does not, however, impeach even the classicality of the lan- 
guage, which, when the freedom and originality, the easy motion 
and perfect command of the thoughts, are considered, is truly 
wonderful) : — of such a work it is awful to say, that it would 
have been well if it had been written in English or Italian verse ! 
Yet the event seems to justify the notion. Alas I it is now too 
late. What modern work, even of the size of the Paradise Lost 

much less of the Faery tlueene — would be read in the present 

day, or even bought, or be likely to he bought, unless it were an 
instructive work, as the phrase is, like Itoecoc's quartos of Leo 
X., or entertaining like BosweD's three of Dr. Johnson's conver- 
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Hationa- It may be fairly objected — wtat work of surpassing 
merit has given the proof? — Certainly, none. Yet still there 
are ominous facts, sufReient, I fear, to afford a certain prophecy 
of its reception, if such were produced. 

NOTES ON CHALMERS'S LIFE OF SAMUEL DANIEL. 



Most genuine I a figurative remark I If this strange writer 
had any meaning, it must he : — Headly's criticism is just through- 
out, hut conveyed in a style too figurative for prose composition. 
Chalmers's own remarks are wholly mistaken ; too silly for any 
criticism, drunk or sober, and in language too flat for any thing. 
In Daniel's Sonnets there is scarcely one good line ; while his 
Hymen's Triumph, of which Chalmers says not one word, exhib- 
its a continued series of first-rate beauties in thought, passion, and 
imagery, and in language and metre is so faultless, that the style 
of that poem may without extravagance be declared to be im- 
perishable English. 1820. 

BISHOP CORBET. 

I ALMOST wonder that the inimitable, humor and the rich 
sound and propulsive movement of the verse, have not rendered 
Corbet a popular poet. I am convinced that a reprint of his 
poems, with illustrative and chit-chat biographical notes, and cuts 
by Cruikshank, would take with the public unoominonly ■well. 
September, 1883, 

NOTES ON SELDEfTS TABLE TALK.* 

There is more weighty hulHon sense in this hook, than I ever 
found, in the same number of pages of any uninspired writer. 



•e oommuuioated by Mr. Gary. — Si 
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" " * Opinion is somefliiDg wherein I go about to give reason wby all 
tJie world fliiould think as I think. Affection is a tiling wherein I look after 
tlie pleasing of mjedf. 

Good ! This is the true difference betwixt the heautifu] and 
the agreeable, which Knight and the test of that nl^os Sdeoy 
have so beneficially confoiBided, meretricibus scilicet et Plutoni. 

what an insight the whole of this article gives into a wise 
man's heart, who has been compelled to act with the many, as 
one of the many ! It explains Sir Thomas More's zealous Ro- 
manism, &u. 

PARLIAMBBT. 

Excellent I ! to have been with Selden over his glass of 
wine, making every accident an outlet and a vehicle of wisdom! 



The old poeta bad no other reason but this, their veree was sung to mu- 
BJo : otherwise it had been a senseless thing to have fetttred up themselves. 

No man can know all things : even Selden here talks igno- 
rantly. Verse is in itself a music, and the natural symbol of that 
union of passion with thought and pleasure, which eonstitutes the 
essence of all poetry, as contra- distinguished from science, and dis- 
tinguiabed from history civil or natural. To Pope's Essay on 
Man, — in short, to whatever is mere metrical good sense and wit, 
the remark applies. 

lb. 

Verse proves nothiog but the quantity of syllables ; they are not meant 
for logio. 

True ; they, that is, verses, are not logic ; but they are, or 
ought to be, the envoys and representatives of that vital passion, 
which is tLe practical cement of logic ; and without which logic 



NOTES ON TOM JONES.* 

Manners change from generation to generation, and with 

Tianners morals appear to change, — actually change with some, 

mt appear to change with all but the abandoned. A young man 

" Communicated by Mr. Gfllman. — Ed. 
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of the present day who should a''! a' Tom Jones is supposed to 
act at Up on i h Lidj Bella ton &c would not he i To n 
Jones ai 1 a Ton Jones of the p esent day v, thout [ erhaps 
heing n the ground a better man would have p r »I et rati er 
than suhnut to 1 e k pt hy a harr dan of foe a Therefore this 
novel IS a d ndeed preten Is to he i o exemplar of co d ct 
But notwill ata d g all this I do loa he the cant which can 
recommend Pamela anl C r ssa Harlowe as str ctly moral 
tho gh thej po TOn tl e mig nit o of th youi g w h co t n ed 
ioseB oliinct I ta whi e Tom Tones s pro! b ted a= loose I 
do not speak ot young women ; — hut a young man whose heart 
or feelings can he injured, or even his passions excited, by aught 
in this novel, is already thoroughly coreupt. There is a cheeriul, 
sunshiny, breezy spirit that prevails everywhere, strongly con- 
trasted with the close, hot, day-dreamy continuity of Richardson. 
Every indiscretion, every immoral act, of Tom Jones (and it must 
be remembered that he is in every one taken by surprise — his in- 
ward principles remaining firm — ) is so instantly punished by em- 
barrassment and unanticipated evil consequences of his folly, that 
the reader's mind is not left for a moment to dwell oi run riot on 
the crimmal indulgence itself In short let tho requisite allow- 
ance be made for the increased refinement of our manners, — and 
then I dtre believe that no joung man -who consulted his heart 
and conscience only without idverting fo ■what the world would 
say — could riae from the perusal of Fielding s Tom Jones, Joseph 
AndiewB or Amelia without feeling himself a better man ;^-at 
least without an mtLUse conviction thit he could not be guilty 
of a base act 

K I vant a servant oi mechanic I v 1 to k ow 'hat he 
does — but of a fripnd I must know what he Ani in no 

writer la this momentous distinction so h ely 1 rouu-l t f rward as 
ly Fieiding We do not care what Bldii does — the deed, as 
separate from the agent maj be good or ill but Blifil is a 
viUain — and 'we feel him Xo bi, so fiom the ^ cry moment he, the 
boy Bhfil restores hophia s poor captive bird to its native and 
rightful hberty 

Book XIV. ch. 8. 

Notwiftatanding the seutiment of tbe Roman satirist, whieh denies the 
divimtyof fortime; and the opinion of Seneca to tlie same purpose ; Cii^ero, 
wiio was, I believe, a wiaer man than either of them, expressly holds tho 
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eoctraty ; and OBrfaio it is .there are some iaoidanta in life bo very atrange 
and imaoeouQtable, that it aeems to require more than human bMII and 
foresight in producing them. 

Surely Juvenal, Seneca, and Cicero, all meant the same thing, 
namely, that there was no chance, hut instead of it providence, 
t'ilher human or divine. 

Eoojt XV. ch. 9. 

The ruptui-e wUii 1-ady Belhatun. 

Even in the most questionable part of Tom Jones, I can not 
but think, after frequent reflection, that an additional paragraph, 
more fully ajid fotcihly unfolding Tom Jones's sense of self-degra- 
dation on the discovery of the true character of the relation in 
which he had stood to Lady BeUaaton, and his awakened feeling 
of the dignity of manly chastity, would have removed in great 
measure any just objections, — at all events relatively to Fielding 
himself, and with regard to tho state of manners in his time. 

Book xvi. cli. 6. 

That refiued degree of Platoaio affection wliicli ia absolutely detached 
from the flesh, and is indeed entirely and purely apirituat, ie a, gift eoofined 
to the female part of the creation ; mMiy of whojn I have heard declare 
(sind doubtless -with great truth) that they would, with the utmost readi- 
ness, resign a lover to a rival, when such resignation was proved to ba 
nceesBarj for the temporal interest of such lover. 

I firmly helieve that there are men capable of such a sacrifice, 
and this, without pretending to, or even admiring or seeing any 
virtue in, this absolute detachment from the flesh. 



ANOTHER SET OF NOTES ON TOM JONES. 
Book i. ch. 4. 

ridge of wild mountains, 

As this is laid in Somorsetshite, the clouds must have been 
unusually low. One would be more apt to think of Skiddaw or 
Ben Nevis, than of GLuantook or Mendip Hills. 

Book xi. ch. 1. 

"Nor can the Devil reeeive a guest more worthy of him, cot possibly 
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aaa notes on Jonathan wild. 

The very word Devil, Diabolus, means a slatiiJerer. 

Book xii. ch. 12. 

"And here we will malte a conoessioii, whioli would not perhaps have 
been, expected from ua ; That no limited form of goTernment is capable of 
risiag to the same degree of perfection, or of produeing the same benefits to 
society with this. Mankind has nerer been so happy, as when the greatest 
part of the then known world was under the domiaion of a single master ; 
and this state of thdr felicity continued under tie reign of five suooessire 
Princes." 

Strange that such a lover of political liberty as Fielding should 
have forgotten that the glaring infamy of tte Roman morals and 
manners immediately on the ascent of Commodus prove, that 
even five excellent despots in suecession were hut a mere tempo- 
rary paUiative of the evils inherent in despotism and its causes. 
Think you that all the sub-despots were Trajaua and Antonines ? 
Rome was left as it was found by them, incapable of 



Book xviii. ch. 4. 

Plato himself concludes his Phtedon with declaring, that his beat argument 
amounts only to rjiise a probability ; and Cicero bimaelf seems rather to 
profess an inelination to believe, than any actual belief, in the doctrines of 
immortality. 

No ! Plato does not say so, but speaks as a philosophic Christian 
would do of the best arguments of the scientific intellect. The 
assurance is derived from a higher principle. If this be Method- 
ism Plato and SoiJrates were arrant Methodists and New Light 
men ; hut I would ask Fielding what ratiocinations do more than 
raise a high degree of probability. But assuredly aa historic be- 
lief is far different from Christian /a^ife. 

No greater proof can be conceived of the strength of the in- 
stinctive anticipation of a future state than that it was believed 
at all by the Greek Philosophers, with their vague and (Plato 
excepted) Pantheistic conception of the First Cause. S. T. C. 

JONATHAN WILD.* 

Jonathan Wild is assuredly the best of all the fictions in 
which a villain is throughout the prominent character. But 
how impossible it is by any force of genitis to create a sustained 
* Communicated by Mr. GiUmau. — Ed. 
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attractive interest for Buch a groimd-woTk, and how the mind 

f ai d hn 1. from, the more than painful interest, the 

/ i * t t dp ity, — Fielding himself felt and endeavor- 

d t d medy by the (on all other principles) far too 

1 r P rt 1 q k ence, of the interposed 

Iptrafralflt Ik hi ms in the Greek tragedy, 

— dnrallpim h hpa are of profound irouy 

d ph 1 6oph Ch p B k 2, on Hats,* — brief as it 

1 y th en & f L 11 put, or Tale of the Tub. 

H t falj t ppl t 1 ^1 g T ies, and Radicals of our 

own times. 

Whether the transposition of Fielding's scotching wit (as B. iii. 
c. xiv.) to the mouth of hia hero be objectionable on the ground 
of incredulus odi, or is to be admired as answering the author's 
purpose by unrealizing the story, in order to give a deeper real- 
ity to the truths intended, — I must leave doubtful, yet myself in- 
clining to the latter judgment, 27th Feb. 1833. 



NOTES ON JUNIUS. 1807. 



As he never dropped the mask, so he too often used the poison- 
ed dagger of an assassin. 

DedicatioE to tlie Eagliah nation. 

The whole of this dedication reads like a string of aphoriams 
arranged in chapters, and classified by a reaemblance of subject, 
or a cento of points. 

lb. If an honest, and I may truly afSi-m a laborious, zeal for the publia 
aervioo has given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure 
you never to suffer an invasion of your pohtical oonstitution, however 
minute the instance may appear, to paas by, without a. determined, persever- 
ing resistance. 

A longer sentence and proportionately inelegant. 

lb. If you reflect tliat in the eliaoges of adminiatratJon which have marked 
and disgraced the present reign, although your warmest patriots have, in 

• ' In which our hero makes a speech well worthy to be celebrated i and 
the behavior of one of the gang, perhaps more unaatural than any other 
part of this history.' 
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their turn, been invested with the lawful and unlawful authority of the 
crown, and fiiough other reliefs or improYementa have been held forth t« 
tbe people^ yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or encouraged 
a bill for ahortcning the duration of parliamenta, but that (whoever was 
minister) the oppoEition to thia measuce, ever siaee the septeuoial act pass- 
ed, has been eoustant and imitorm on the part of governments 

Long, and as usual, inelega.nt. Junius can not manage a long 
sentence ; it has all the ins and outs of a snappish figure- 
dance, 

PREFACE. 

An excellent preface, and the sentences not so snipt as in the 
dedication. The paragraph near the conclusion beginning with 
" some opinion may now be exp cted " ^c and ending with 
"relation hetween guilt and pui Im nt d -ves to ho quoted 
as a master-piece of rhetorical at nat n m a aeries of ques- 
tions that pennit no answer ; oi ( J ni j ) carry their own 
answer along with them. The "t t f Timius li never to 

say too much, and to avoid with q 1 an. tj a common place 
manner, and matter that is n t mm pi i. If ever he 
deviates into any originality of thought he takes care that it 
shall he such as excites surprise for ita icuteness rather than ad 
miration for its profundity. He takes care'' say rather that 
nature took care for him. It is impossible to detract from the 
merit of these Letters : they are suited to then purpose and pei 
feet m their kind. They impel to action not thought Had 
they been profound or subtle in thought or majestic and sweep 
ing in composition, they would ha^e been adapted for thi- doset 
of a Sydney, or for a House of Lords such as it wis in the time 
of Lord Bacon ; hut they are plam and sensible whenever the 
author is in the right, and whether right or wrong, always shrewd 
aad epigrammatic, and fitted for the coffee-house, the exchange, 
the lobby of the House of Commons, and to he read aloud at a 
public meeting. When connected, dropping the forms of connec- 
tion, desultory without abruptness or appearance of disconnection, 
epigrammatic and antithetical to excess, sententious and personal, 
regardless of right or wrong, yet well-skilled to act the part of an 
honest warm-hearted man, and even when he is in the right, say- 
ing the truth but never proving it, much less attempting to bot- 
tom it, — this is the character of .lunius ; — and on this character. 
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and in. the mould of these writings must every man cast himself, 
who would wish in factious times to be the important and long 
remembered agent of a faction. I believe that I could do all that 
Junius has done, and surpass him by doing many things which he 
has not done ; for example, — by an occasional induution of start- 
ling facts, in the manner of Tom Paine, and lively illustrations 
and witty applications of good stories and appropriate anecdotes 
in the maimer of Home Tooke. I believe I could do it if it were 
in my nature to aim at this sort of excellence, or to be enamored 
of the fame, and immediate inflaence, which would be its conse- 
quence and reward. But it is not in my nature. I not only love 
truth, but I have a passion for the legitimate investigation of 
truth. The love of truth conjoined with a keen delight in a strict 
and skilful yet impassioned argumentation, is my master-passion, 
and to it are subordinated even the love of liberty and all my 
public feelings — and to it whatever I labor under of vanity, 
ambition, and all my inward impulses. 

Letter I. From this Letter all the faults and excellencies of 
Junius may be exemplified. The moral and political aphorisms 
are just and sensible, the irony in which his personal satire is con- 
veyed is fine, yet always intelligible ; but it approaches too nearly 
to the nature of a sneer ; the sentences are cautiously constructed 
without the forms of connection ; the he and it everywhere sub- 
stituted for the who and lohick ; the sentences are short, labori- 
ously balanced, and the antitheses stand the test of analysis much 
better than Johnson's. These are all excellencies in their kind ; 
— where is the defect ? In this ; — there is too much of each, 
and there is a defect of many things, the presence of which would 
have been not only valuable for their own sakes, hut for the re- 
lief and variety which they would have given. It is observable 
too that every Letter adds to the faults of these Letters, while it 
weakens the effect of their beauties. 

L. III. A capital Letter, addressed to a private person, and 
intended as a sharp reproof for intrusion- Its short sentences, its 
witty perversions and deductions, its questions and omissions of 
connectives, all in their proper places are dramatically good. 

L. V. For my own pari, I willingly leave it to the public to determine 
■whether your vindication of your frieud has been as atle and judicious as it 
was oartainly well iotended; and you, I think, may be satisfied witli the 
warm a«ktiowIedgments he already owts yon for making him the priutupal 
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ligiu'e ia a piece in whieb, but for your amioable asBiatamoe, he might have 
passed without particular notice or diatiDotion. 

A long sentence and, as usual, inelegant and cumbrous. This 
Letter is a faultless composition with exception of the one long 
sentence. 

IiVIL These are the ghwrny companions of a dieturbed imagination; 
the melaQCholy madness of poetvy, without the iiispiTation. 

The thyme is a i'ault, ' Fancy' had been better ; though but 
for the rhyme, imagination is the fitter word 

lb. Such a question might perhaps diseompcae the gravity of bis mosdee, 
but I belioTO it would Uttle affect the tranquillity of his conscience, 

A false antithesis, a mere verbal balance ; there are far, far 
too many of these. However, with these few exceptions, this 
Letter is a blameless composition. Junius may be safely studied 
as a model for letters where he truly writes letters. Those to 
the Duke of Grafton and others, are small pamphlets in the form 
of letters. 

L. VIII, To do justice to youi' Grace's humanity, you felt for Mae Quick 
as you ought to do ; and, if you had been contented to assist him indirectly, 
without a EOtoriouB denial of juatiee, or openly insulting the sense of the 
nation, you might have satisfied every duty of political Mendahip, without 
committing the honor of your sovereigo, or hazarding the reputation of hia 
government. 

An inelegant cluster of toitiumU. Junius asks questions in- 
comparably well ; — but ne quid nimis. 

h. IX. Perhaps the fair way of considering these Letters would 
be as a kind of satirical poems ; the short, and forever balanced, 
sentences constitute a true melie and the connection js that of 
satiric poetry, a witty logic an association ol thoughts bj amus- 
ing semblances of caust and effect the sophistry of which the 
reader has an interest in not stopping to detect for it flatters his 
love of mischief and makes the sport 

L. XII. One of Junius s arts and which gives me ft high no- 
lion of his genius, as a poet and satirist, is this : — he takes for 
granted the exiatenco of a character that never did and never can 
exist, and then employs his wit, and surprises and amuses his 
readers with analyzing its incompatibilities. 

L, XIV. Continual sneer, continual irony, all excellent, if it 
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were not for the ' all ;' — but a countenance, with a malignant 
smile ia statuary fixure on it, becomes at length an object of aver- 
sion, however beautiful the face, and however beautiful the smile. 
We are relieved 'n me n asure, Irom this by frequent just and 
well-expressed n al aph n ; but then the preceding and fol- 
lowing irony g e h m he appearance of proceeding from the 
head, not from h art Th s objection would be less felft, when 
the Letters w fi p b h d at considerable intervals; but 
Junius wrote f p tj 

L. XXIII. n er and iron} continued with such gross violation 
of good sense, as to be perfectly nonsense. The man who can 
address another on his moat detestable vices in a strain of cold 
continual irony, ia himself a wretch. 

L. XXXV. To honor them with adetarmined predileetion aad lionfidence 
in eieluaioB ofyuur Eugliah subjects, who placed your tamilj, and, in spite 
of treachery and rebellion, have supported it upon the throne, is a mistake 
too gross even for the unsuspecting generosity of youth. 

The words ■ upon the throne,' stand unfortunately for the har- 
monious effect of the balance of 'placed' and ' supported.' 

Th' Id t th li" ■ 1 f 11 ■ omposition, and 

m fl But it has fewer 

and it is utterly 

ii ra g transitions, or 

m hi p SB a man embold- 

ss gn IS Lilte a Pres- 

m m verywhore the 

se r} newspaper, his 

°^ the author's in- 

in T m mpo ition vapid. It 

rr d have had the 

m an Dm From this, how- 

gr g g w As to the Scotch,' 

and also the last two piragraphs must be honorably excepted. 

They are perhaps the finest passages in the whole collection. 

WONDERFULHESS OF PROSE. 

It h J 1st tn k ny feelings that the Pherecydean origin of 
prose b g a ted p ose must have struck men with greater 
admiral n than p tr\ . In the latter it was the language of 
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paesion and emotiou : it is what they themselves spoke aud 
beard in momeuts of exultafion, indignation, &c. But to hear 
an evolving roll, or a succeBsion of leaves, talk continually the 
language of deliberate reason in a form of continued preconcep- 
tion, of a Z already possessed when A was heing uttered — ^this 
must have appeared godlike. I feel myself in the same state, 
when in the perusal of a sober, yet elevated and harmonious suc- 
cession of sentences and periods, I abstract ray mind from the 
particular passage and sympathize with the wonder of the com- 
mon people, who say of an eloqaent man ; — ' He talks like a 



NOTES OH HERBERTS TEMPLE AITD HARVEY'S SYNAGOGUE. 

G. Herbert is a true poet, but a poet sui generis, the merits 
of whose jKiems will never be felt without a sympathy with the 
mind and character of the man. To appreciate this volume, it 
is not enough that the reader possesses a cultivated judgmeut, 
classical taste, or even poetic sensibility, unless he bo likewise a 
Christian, and both a zealous and an orthodox, both a devout 
and a devotional Christian. But even this will not quite suiEce. 
He must be an affectionate and dutiful child of the Church, and 
from habit, conviction, and a constitutional predisposition to cer- 
emoniousness, in piety as in manners, find her forms and ordi- 
nances aids of religion, not sources of formahty ; for religion is 
the element in which he lives, and the region in which he moves. 

The Church, say rather the Churchmen of England, under the 
two fi.rst Stuarts, has been charged with a yearning after the 
Romish fopperies, and even the papistic usurpations ; but we 
shall decide more correctly, as well as more charitably, if for the 
Romish and papistic me substitute the patristic leaven. There 
even was (natural enough from their distinguished learning, and 
knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities) an overrating of the 
Church and of the Fathers, for the first five or even six centu- 
ries ; these lines on the Egyptian monks, " Holy Macarius and 
great Anthony" (p. 205) supply a striking instance and illustra- 
tion of this. 

P. 10. 

If IJiou be single, all thj gonds and ground 
Submit to Inyp ; but yet not more than ulL 
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Giye one estate as one life. None is bound 
To wort for two, who brought himself to thralL 
God made me one man ; love tuates me no more, 
Till labor eome, and make my weakness seore. 

I do not understand this atajiza. 
P. 41. 

My flesh began imto my soul in pain, 
Sickaessea clave my bones, &e. 

Either a misprint, or a noticeable idiom of the word ' began ?' 
fes I and a very beautiful idiom it is : the first colloquy or ad- 
iress of the flesh. 
P. 46. 

What though my body run to dual ? 
Faith cleaves nnto it, counting every grun, 
With an exact and mast particular trust. 
Reserving all for flesh again. 

I find few historical facts so difficult of solution as the continu- 
mce, im Protestantism, of this anti-scriptural superstition. 
P. 54. Second poem on The Holy Scriptures. 



The spiritual unify of the Bible = the order and connection of 
organic forma in ivhich the unity of life is shown, though as 
widely dispersed in the world of sight as the text, 
lb. 

Then as dispersed herbs do watch a potion, 
These three niake np some Christian's destiny. 

Some misprint. 
P. 87, 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 
Nest. 
P. 92. Man. 

Each thing is full of duty : 
Waters united are our navigation ; 
Distinguhked. out habitation ,- 

Bdoa, aur drink ; above, our meat : 
Both are our cleanliness. Hath one such beauty t 

Then how are all things neat ! 

' Distinguished.' I understand this but imperfectly. Did Ihey 
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form an island ? and the next lines refer perhaps to the then be- 
lief that all fruits grow and are nourished by water. But then 
how is the ascending sap ' our cleanliness V Perhaps, therefore, 
the rains. 
P. 140. 

But lie doth. Md ub take Ws blood for wine. 

Nay, the contrary ; take wine to be blood, and the blood of a 
man who died 1800 years ago. This is the faith which even 
the Church of England demands ;* for consubstantiation only 
adds a mystery to that of tran substantiation, which it implies. 

P. 17S. The Flower. 



L delicious poem. 






Howfre; 


ih, Lord, how Bweet and clear 




Aretbyretuv 


DS 1 e'en aa the flowers ic spriog ; 




To which 


, beaiJes their own demean, 




The late past 


frosta tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts awdy 
like anow in May, 




Afl if there w 


ere no Budi cold thing. 



" The late past frosts tributes of pleasure bring." 

Epitritus primus + Dactyl + Trochee + a long word — syl- 
lable, which, together with the pause intervening between it and 
the word — trochee, equals o u u - form a pleasing variety in the 
Pentameter Iambic with rhymes. Ex. gr. 

" This is one of mj Father's marginalia, which I can hardly perauade 
myself he would have re-written just as it stands. Where does the Chureh 
of England affirm that the wine per se literally is the blood ehed 1800 
years ago ? The language of our Church is that " we reeeiving these erea- 
turea of bread and wine, Ac may be partaliers of His most bleaaed body 
and blood f that " to such as rightly receive the same, the oup of hleasing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ." Does not this language intimate, 
that the blood of Christ i» spiritually produced in the eoul through a faith- 
ful reception of the appointed symbols, rather than that the wine iteelt 
apart from the soul, baa become the blood 3 In one sense, indeed, it is the 
blood of Christ to the aonl : it may be metaphorically called so, if, by means 
of it, the blood is really, though spiritually, partaken. More than thia ia 
surely not affirmed in our formularies, noi' taught by our great dirfues in 
general. I do not write these words by way of argumenl, but because I 
can not re-print such a note of my Father's, which has excited surprise in 
some of his studious readers, withoi^t a protest. — S. C. 
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The late past ftOsts | tributes of | pleaaiire | bring. 

W.B. First, the difference between - u | — and an amphima- 
cer - u — I and tliis not always or necessarily arising out of the 
latter being one word. It may even consist of three words, yet 
the effect be the same. It is the pause that maies the differ- 
ence. Secondly, the expediency, if not necessity, that the first 
syllable both of the Dactyl and the Trochee should be short by 
quantity, and only = - by force of accent or position — the Epi- 
trite being true lengths. — Whether the last syllable be - or = - 
the force of the rhymes renders indifferent. Thus, 

■■As if there were no such cold thing." Had been no such 

P. 181. 

Thou who coadema^Et Jewish hate, Jbc, 
Call home thine eye {that busy wanderer). 
That dioioe may be thy story. 

Their choice. 
P. 184. 

Nay, thou dost make me sit and diae 
E'en in my enemies' eight. 
Foemen's. 
P. 201, Judgment. 

Almighty Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 

Thy dreadful look, <te. 
What others mean to do, I know not well ; 

Yet I here tell, 
That some will turn thee to some leaves thsrein 

So Toid of sin, 
That they in merit ahall excel. 

I should not have expected from Herbert so open an avowal 
of Eomanism in the article of merit. In the same spirit ia 
"Holy Macarius, and great Anthony," p. 205.* 
" Herbert, however, adds: 

But I resolve, when thou ahalt call for mine. 

That to decline. 
And thrust a TeBtnment into thy hand; 

Let that be scann'd ; 
There thou shalt find my faults are thme. 
Martin Luther himself might have penned this ooncluding stania. 
Since I wrote the above, a note in Mr. Pickering's edition of Herbert ha» 
been pointed out to me : 
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P. 237. The Communion Taile. 

And for the matter whereof it is made. 

The matter is not much. 

Although it be of ttich, 
Or wocFd, or metal, what will last, or &da ; 

So vanity 
And superstition sToided be. 

Tuch rhyming to much, from the German tuch, cloth, I never 
met with before, as an English word. So I find platt ioT foli- 
age in Stanley's Hist, of Philosophy, p. 23. 

P. 252. Ttte Synagogue, by Chrifitopher Harvey. The Bishop. 

But who can show of old that ever any 
Presbyteriea without fLeir bishops were: 
Thoiigh bishops v/ithoui presbyteries many, 4o. 

An instance of proving too much. If Bishop without Presb. 
B.=Presb. i- e. no Bishop. 
P- 253. The Sishop. 

To rule and to be ruled are diatioot, 
And aeTeral duties, aeverally belong 
To several periorts. 

Functions of times, but not persons, of necessity ? Ex. Bishop 
to Archbishop. 

P. 255. Church Festivals. 

Who loves not you, doth but in vmd profess 

Tbat lie loves Qod, or heaven, or bappiness. 

"The Rev. Dr. Bliss has kindly furnished the following judicious remar];, 
and which ie proved to be correct, as the word is printed ' beare' in the 
first edition (1633). He says ; ' Let me take this opportunity of mention- 
ing what a very learned and able friend pointed out on this note. The fact 
is, Coleridge has been misled by an error of the press. 

What others mean to do, I know not well, 
Yet I bere tell, Ac &e. 
should be hear tell The sense is then ohvious, and Herbert is not made to 
do that which he was the last man in the world to have done, namely, to 
avow ' Romanism in the article of merit.' " 

This suggestion once occurred to myself, and appears to he right, as it is 
verified by the first edition: but at the time it seemed to me so obvious, 
that surely the correction would have bean made before if there had not 
been some reason against it.— S. 0. 
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Equally unthinking and unoharitable ; — I approve of them ; 

but yet remenilier Eoman Catholic idolatry, and that it origi- 
nated in such high-flown metaphors as these. 

P. 255. The Sabbath, or Lord's Day. 



Make it sense and lose the rhyme ; or make it rhyme and lose 
the Bejise. 

P. 258. The Nativity, or Christmas Day. 

Unfold thy face, uumaslr tLy ray, 
Shine forth, bright sun, double the day, 
Let no malignant miaty fume, Ac. 

The only poem in The Synagogue which possesses poetic 
merit ; with a few changes and additions thia would be a strik- 
ing poem. 

Substitute the followiag for the fifth to the eighth hue. 

To Gheath or blunt one happy ray, 
That wins new splendor from the day. 
This day that ^tcs thee power to rise, 
And shine on hearts as well fis eyes : 
Thia birth-day of all eouls, when first 
On eyes of flesh and blood did burst 
That primal great luoifio light. 
That rajs to thee, to ua gave sight. 

P. 267, Whit-Sunday. 

Nay, startle not to bear that rushing wind, 
Wherewith this place ia ehaken, Ac 



The spiritual miracle was the descent of the Holy Ghost : the 
oiitward the wind and the tongues : and so St, Peter himself ex- 
plains it. That each individual obtained the power of speaking 
all languages, is neither contained in, nor fairiy deducible from, 
St. Luke'a account. 
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P. 269. Trinity- Sundwy. 

The Trinity 
In Uoity, 
Ant) Unity 
In Trinity, 
All retiaon doth transcend. 
Most true, but not contradict. Reason is to faith, as the eye 
to the tt ■ 



EXTRACT ^RQM A LETTER 

r. 00LHB8, B. A. PBINTE N 



To feel the full force of the Christian I <n p haps 

necessary, for many tempers, that they sh Id fi be male o 
feel, experimentally, the hollowness of human nend h p 1 e p e 
BumptuouH emptiness of human hopes. I fi d m ubs an 1 
comfort now in pious George Herbert's Te pie wl hi sed 
read to amuse myself with his quaintnesa, sh rt nl} la h 
at, than in all the poatry since the poems ofMln Ifyuh e 
not read Herbert I can recommend the bo k y nfid ntly 
The poem entitled " The Flower" is espe ally afie ne; and o 
me such a phrase as " atid relish versing exp a nty 

and reality, which I would unwillingly e 1 ange f he 
dignified " and once more love the Muse," ^ anl so man) 

other of Herbert's homely phrases. 

NOTES ON MATHIAS' EDITION OF GRAY. 

Vol. i, p. 9. 

Wanders the lioarj' Tbamea along 
Hia ailrer-winding wav — Okay 

We want methmks a little treatise from some man ol flexible 
good sense and v, ell versi-d in the Greek poets espe lally Homer, 
the choral tnd other lyriea containmg first a historj of com- 
pound epithets and then the law- and lioensos I am not so 
much disposed as I used to be to quarrel with such an epithet as 
" sUver winding ungrammatical as the hyphen is it is not 
wholly l//ogz a! lor the pbrt»:e conve^a more than silvery and 
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winding. It gives, namely, the unity of the impressicm, the co- 
inherence of the brightneBs, the motion, and the line of motion. 
P- 10. 

Say, Pather Thames, for thou baat Been 

Full many a sprightly race 
DiBporting on thy margent green. 

The patJis of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremoat now del^ht to cUftve, 
With p'- J, liy glassy ware ! 

The captive linnet which enthral ) 
What idle progeny succeed 
To ehase the nllii.^ circle's speed, 
Or urge the flying ball ? — Gray. 

This is the only stanza that appears to me very objectionahle 
in point of diction- This, I must confess, is not only falsetto 
throughout, but is at once harsh and feeble, and very far the 
worst ten lines in all the works of Mr. Gtray, English or Latin, 



P. 12. 



P. 18. 



And envy wan, and faded care," 

Gcim-vieaged eomfortleBS deepaii',' 

And sorrow's piercing dart.' 

1 the first, ' in the second, ' in the last degre' 

The proud are taught to taste o/pain.— Gbay. 



There is a want of dignity — a sort of irony in this phrase to 
my feeling that would be more proper in dramatic than in lyric 
composition. 

On Gray's Platonica, vol. i. p. 299-547. 

Whatever might he expected from a scholar, a gentleman, a 
man of exquisite taste, as the quintessence of sane and sound 
good eenee, Mr. Gray appears to me to have performed. The 
poet Plato, the orato^ Plato, Plato the exquisite dramatist of con- 
versation, the seer and the painter of character, Plato the high- 
bred, highly-educated, aristocratic republican, the man and the 
gentleman of quality stands full before us from behmd the curtain 
as Gray has drawn it back. Even so doe* Socrates, the social 
wise old man, the practical moralist. But Plato the philosopher, 
but the divine Plato, was not to be comprehended withm the field 
of vision, or be commanded by the fixed immovable telescope of 
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Mr Ijocke 9 human undei standing The whole sweep of the hest 
philo ophio reflections of Frenoh or Enghsh labric in the age of 
our '(holarlj bard was not commensurate with the mighty orb. 
The little accordnjg to my convictions at least the very httle of 
proper Platoni'm contained in the wntten books of Plato, who 
himselt in an epistle the luthenticity of which there is no tena- 
ble ground toi doubting as I was lejoiced to find Mr. G^ray 
acknowledge has declared all he had written to he substantially 
"^oiralic ^nd not a fair exponent of his own tenets,* even this 
little Mr (jriay has either misconceived or hontstly confessed 
that as he was not one of the initiated it was utterly beyond Iiis 
comprehension Finally to repeat the explanation with which I 
closed the la=t page of these note= and extracts 

Volsimi — e vidi Plato 

(ma noo quel Pkto) 

Che'n quella eohiera ando piu presso al segao, 

Al qual' nggiunge, a cbi daJ Cielo 6 dato.f 

S. T, Coleridge, 1819. 
P. 385. Hippias Major. 

We learn fram this dialogue in how poor a ooDdition the art of reaeoning 
on moral and abstraeted subjects was before the time of Socrates ; for it is 
impossible that Plato should introduce a sophist of the first reputation for 
eloquence and knowledge in several Itiods, talking in a manner below the 
absurdity and weakness of a child ; uoleas he had really drawn after the 
litfe. No less than twenty-fonr pagea are here spent in vain, only to force 
it into the head of Hippias that there is such a thing as a general idea; and 
that, before we can dispute on any subject, we should give adefinition of it. 

Is not this, its improbability out of the question, contradicted 
by the Protagoras of Plato's own drawing ? Are tiiere no authors, 
no physicians in London at the present moment, of " the first 
reputation," i. e. whom a certain class cry up : for in no other 
sense is the phrase historically applicable to Hippias, whom a 
Sydenham redivivus or a new Stahl might not exhibit as pompous 
ignoramuses ? no one Hippias amongst them ? But we need not 
flee to conjectures. The ratiocination assigned by Aristotle and 
Plato himself to Gorgias and then to the Eleatio school, are posi- 

■ See Plato's second epistle i^paeTcov 6^ cot Si' ahiy/iSv k. t. ?,. and to- 
wards the end ru Se wiv ieyofieva SaKparov; iart, k. t. A, See also the Tit 
Epistle, p. 341. 

t Petrarch's Trianfo delta Fama, cap. terz. v. 4-6, 
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tive proofs that Mr. Gray Las mistaken the satire of an individual 
for a characteristic of an age or class. 

May I dare whisper to the reeds without proclaiming thati am 
in the state of Midas, — may I dare to hint that Mr. Gray himself 
had not, and through the spectacles of Mr. Locke and his fol- 
lowers, could not have seen the difficulties which Hippias found 
in a general idea, secundum PlaUmem ? — S. T. 0. 

P. 386. Notes 289. Passages of Heraclitus, 

TeTo; iTpdg Sftlii niBijiiAc ^avclrai. 

This latter passage is undoubtedly the original of that famous 
thought in Pope's Essay on Man, b. ii. : — 

" And showed a Newton as we show an ape." 

I remember to have met nearly the same words in one of our 
elder Poets. 
Pp. 390-391. 

That a Bophist was a Itiad of mercliBnt, or rather a retailer of food for 
the soul, aod, like other shopkeepers, would esert his eloquence to reeom- 
meod his own goods. The misfortuoe was, we could not carry them off, like 
corporeal viande, eat them by a while, and consider them at leisure, whether 
they were wholesome or not, before we tasted them : that in this' case we 
have Qo vessel but the soul to receive them in, which will necessarily retain 
a tincture, and perhaps, much to its prejudice, of all which is instilled 



i f S a himself a scholar of the sophists, is accu- 

a d d 1 hange of 6 ao<f6g into 6 Soipiar^;, in the single 

=e 1 b 1 n f the wisdom-causing influences of his leg- 
la n Mm — o examiae whether 'I'^omoi-^g was, or was 
m g n ally sed at first in malum sensum, or rather tlie 
1 p f e grnal y of the termination icTije, ioiii; — whether 
las it IS evidently verbal} it imply a reflex or a transitive act. 

P. 399. 'Oli'^4/la6la. 

This is the true key and great moral of the dialogue, that knowledge 
alone is the Bonree of virtue, and ignorance the souree of vice ; it was 
Plato's own principle, eee Plat. Epist. vii. p. 336. 'kftadia, iS ^f jravra 
icanii. TruBtv ^/i/5ifuTai xai ffiacrdvei Koi eic (arEpov dirore^d Kapir^ roif 
yevi'^DOOi mxpoTaron. See also Sophist, pp. 228 and S29, and Eitthydsmaa 
from pp. 218 to 281, and De Legib. L. iii. p. 688, and probably it was also 
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the priaoiple of Soorstee: the consequence of it is, that virtue may be 
taught, and may be aoquirsd : and that philosophy alone can. point us out 

More than our word, Ignorance, is contained in the 'AftaOia of 
Plato, I, however, freely acknowledge, that this was the point 
of view, from which Socrat«s did /or the most part contemplate 
moral good and evil. Now and then he seems fo have taken a 
higher station, but soon quitted it for the lower, more generally 
intelligible. Honco the vacillation of Socrates himself; hence, 
too, the immediate opposition of his disciples, Antisthenes and 
AristippuB. But that this was Plato's own principle I exceed- 
ingly doubt. That it was not the principle of Platonism, as 
taught by the first Academy under Speusippus, I do not doubt at 
all. See the xivth Essay, pp. 96-102 of The Friend. In the 
sense in which A/iadia; infirn xnxii i^^l^aiat, x. t. I. is main- 
tained in that Essay, so and no otherwise can it be truly asserted, 
and so and no otherwise did (&« e/iol ye 5oJ.si, Plato teach it. 



BARRY CORNWALL.* 

Baery Cornwall is a poet, me saltern j di e and in that 
sea^e of the term, in which I apply it to C Lamb an 1 ^1 Words 
worth. There are poems of great merit the authors of which I 
should yet not feel impelled so to designate 

The faults of these poems are no less things of hope than the* 
beauties ; both are just what thev ought to be — that is new 

KB, C. be faithful to his genius it m due time will viarn lum 
that as poetry is the identity of all other knowledges o \ poet 
can not be a great poet, but as being likewise mclusi^elj an his- 
torian and naturalist, in the light aa well as the bfe of philoso 
phy : all other men's worlds are h s chaos 

Hints (Mter are : — not to permit delicacy and exquisiteness to 
seduce into effeminacy. Not to permit beauties by repet tion to 
become mannerisms. To be jealous of fragmentary composition 
— as epicurism of genius, and aj. pie pie mide all of quinces 
Item, that dramatic poetry must be poetr\ hid in thought and 
passion, — not thought or passion disguised m the dress ot poetry 

• Written m Mr. Lamb'a copy of tl e Dramatii- Seenes — Ed 
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Lastly, to be economic and withholding in similes, figures, &c. 
They will all find their, place, sooner or later, each as the limii- 
nary of a sphere of its own. There can be no galaxy in poetry, 
because it is language, — ergo processive, — ergo every the smallest 
star must he seen singly. 

There ate not five metrists in the kingdom, whose works are 
known by me, to whom I could have held myself allowed to 
have spoken so plainly. But B. C. is a man of genius, and it 
depends on himself — (competence protecting him irom gnawing 
or distracting cares) — to become a rightful poet, — that is, a great 

Oh! for such a man worldly prudence is transfigured into the 
highest spiritual duty '. How generous is self-interest in him, 
whose true self is all that is good and hopeful in all ages, as far 
as the language of Spenser, Shakapeare, and Milton shall become 
the mother-tongue 1 

A map of the road to Paradise, drawn in purgatory, on the 
confines of Hell, by S. T. C. July 30, 1819. 

ON THE MODE OF STUDYING KANT. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, OF ME. COLERIDGE TO J. GOODEN, ESQ.* 

Accept my thanks for the rules of the harmony. I perceive 
that the members are chiefly merchants ; but yet it were to be 
wished, that such an enlargement of the society could be brought 
about as. retaining all its present purposes, might add to them 
the ground-work of a library of northern literature, and by bring- 
ing together the many gentlemen who are attached to it to be the 
means of eventually making both countries better acquainted with 
the valuable part of each other ; especially, the English with the 
German, for our most sensible men look at the German Muses 
through a film of prejudice and utter misconception. 

With regard to philosophy, there are half a dozen things, good 
and bad, that in this country are so nicknamed, but in the only 
accurate sense of the term, there neither are, have been, or ever 
will be but two essentially different schools of philosophy, the 
Platonic, and the Aristotelian. To the latter hut with a some- 
notes CD Jeaa Paul were commuiiicattd 
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what nearer approach to the Platonic, Emanuel Kant belonged ; 
to the former Bacon and Leibnitz," and, in his riper and better 
years, Berkeley. And to this I profess myself an adherent — nikU 
novum, vel inauditum audemus; though, as every man has a 
face of his own, without being more or less than a man, so is every 
true philosopher an original, without ceasing to be an inmate of 
Aoademus or of the Lyceum. But as to caution, I will just tell 
yon how I proceeded myself twenty years and rnoro ago, when I 
first felt a curiosity about Kant, and was fully aware that to mas- 
ter his meaning, as a system, would be a work of great labor and 
long time. First, I asked myself, have I the labor and the time 
in my power ? Secondly, if so, and if it would be of adequate 
importance to me if true, by what means can I arrive at a ra- 
tional presumption for or against ? I inquired after all the more 
popular writings of Kant — read them with delight. I then read 
the Prefaces of several of his systematic works, as the Prolego- 
mena, &c. Here too every part, I understood, and that was 
nearly the whole, was replete with sound and plain, though bold 
and to me novel truths ; and I followed Socrates' adage respecting 
Heraclitus : all 1 understand is excellent, and I am bound to pre- 
sume that the rest is at least worth the trouble of trying whether 
it be not equally so. In other words, untU I understand a wri- 
ter's ignorance, I presume myself ignorant of his understanding. 
Permit me to refer you fc a chapter on this subject in my Literary 
Life.* 

Yet I by no means recommend to you an extension of your 
philosophic researches beyond Kant. In him is contained all 
that can be learned, and as to the results, you have a firm faith 
in God, the responsible Will of Man and Immortality; and Kant 
will demonstrate to you, that this faith is acquiesced in, indeed, 
nay, confirmed by the Eeason and Understanding, but grounded 
on Postulates authorized and substantiated solely by the Moral 
Being. They are likewise mine: and whether the Ideas are 
regulative only, as Aristotle and Kant teach, or constitutive and 
actual, as Pythagoras and Plato, is of hving interest to the phi- 
losopher by profession alone. Both systems are equally true, if 
only the former abstain from denying universally what is denied 
individually. He, for whom Ideas are constitutive, will in efiect 
ba a Piatonist ; and in those for whom they are regulative only, 
■ mngraphia Literrrria, oliap, xii, p. .S2S.— S. C. 
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Platonism is but a hollow affectation. Dryden could not have 
been a Platonist : Shakspeare, Milton, Dante, Michel Angelo and 
Rafael could not have been other than Platonists. Lord Bacon, 
w!io never read Plato's ■works, taught pure Platoniera in his great 
work, the Ntmunt Organum, and abuses his divine predecessor 
for fantastic nonsense, which he had been the first to explode. 
Accept my best respects, &c. 

S. T. COLEEIDGE. 
]4 Jan. 1814. Eigbgate, 



NOTES ON THE PAXINGENESIEN OF JEAK PAUL. 



S ist nu merken, dass die Sprache in diesem Buch nicht sey 

wie,in gewiJhnlich Bette, darin der Gedankenstrom ordentlich 
and ehrbar hinatromt, sondern wie ein Verwiistung in Damm 
and Deicfien.* 
Preface p. xxxi. 

Two Revolutions, the Oallican, which sacrifices th« individuals to the 
Idea OP to the State, aod in time of need, even the latter thEmBslves ; — and 
the KaQtiaa-MoralJBt (Kantiseb-MoraliEcbe), which abandons the afFection of 
human Love allt^cther, because it can so httle be described as merit ; these 
draw and station us forlorn human creatores ever further and more lone- 
eomely one from another, each on a frosty uninhabited island : nay, the Gal- 
ilean, which excites sjid arms feeling^ against feehngs, does it leas than the 
Ci'itical, which teaches us to disai'm and to dispense with them altogether ; 
and which neither allows lave to pass for the Spring of virtue, noc virtue 
for the source of Love.f — TVansi. 

But surely Kant's aim was not to give % full Sittenlehre, or 

* It is observable tbat the language in this book is not as in an ordinary 
channel, wherein tbe stream of thought flows on in a seemly and regular 
manner, but like a violent flood rushing against dyke and mole. 

f Zwci Revoluzionen, die galL'sohe, welohe der Idee oder dem Staate diS 
Individnen, and im Nothsal diesen selber opfert, uod die kantisch-moralischo, 
welche den Affekt der Mensohenliebe liegen lasset, weil er so wenig wie 
Verdienste geboten werden kan, diese Ziehen und etellen uos verlaasene 
Menschen immer weiter and einsamer aus <anand j d n nu f f os 
tiges uubewohntes Eiland ; ja die gallisehe, die nu G f hi g g G Fihl 
bewnfnet und aufhezt, thut es weniger als die k soh d tw f 

und entbehren lehrt, und die weder die Liehe al Q 11 d lug d cb 
dilse als Quelle von jener gelten lassen kan. 
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system of practical material morality, but the a priori form — 
Ethice formalis : which was then a most necessary work, and 
the only mode of quelling at once both Necessitarians and "Merit- 
mongers, and the idol common to both, Eudsmonism. If his fol- 
lower have stood stiU in lazy adoration, instead of following up 
the road thus opened out to them, it is their fault, not Kant's. 
S. T, C. 



PROM BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, Oop. IS21. 

LETTER FEOM MR. COLERIDGE. 

Deir Sir— In the third letltr (m the little parcel) -which I 
ha\e headed with jour name you will find my reasons for ■wish- 
ing these fi\e letters and a. sitth -which wdl iollow in my next, 
on the plan and code of a Magazine which should unites the 
vHle and dulce to appear m the first mstance My next wUl 
consist oi very different articles apparently namely, the First 
Book of ia\ True History from Fairv Land or the World Without, 
and the World Within. 2. The commencem^t of the Annals 
and Philosophy of Superstition; for the completion of which I am 
waiting only for a very curious folio, in Mr, ••«*«***»»'s pos- 
session. 3. The life of Holty, a German poet, of true genius, who 
died in early manhood ; with specimens of his poems, translated, 
or freely imitated in English verse. It would have been more in 
the mode to have addressed myself to the Editor, but I could not 
give up this one opportunity of assuring you that I am, my dear 
Sir, 

With every friendly wish, your obliged, 

S. T. OOLERIDOB, 

Mr. Blackwood. 
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LETTER I. From a Professional Friend. 

My Dear and Honoeed Sm, — I was much struck with your 
Excerpta from Porta, Eckartshausen, and others, as to the effect 
of the ceremonial drinks and ungueiita, on the (female) practition- 
ers of the black arts, whose witchcraft you believe to have con- 
sisted in the unhappy craft of bewitching themselves. 1 at least 
know of no reason, why to these toxications (efipecially when 
taken through the skin, and to the cataleptic state induced by 
them), we should not attribute the poor wretches' own belief of 
their guilt I caa conceive indeed of no other mode of account- 
mg— I do not saj for their su'spicions last d\mg avowals at the 
stake but— for their private and volnntaij confessionH on their 
death beds which made a convert of your old favorite, Sir T. 
Brown Perhaps mj professional pursuits and medical studies, 
may ha've piedisposed me to he interested but my mmd has 
been in an eddj ever smce I left you The connections of the 
Bibject with classical and with druidical superstitions, pointed 
out bj jou — the Ctrceia pocula — the herbal spells of the Haxte, 
or Druidesses — the somniloqmsm ef the prophetesses, under the 
coercion of the bcandinavian ench\nteis — the dependence of the 
(jreek oracles on mineral waters and Btupef}ing vapors from the 
eirth as stated by Plutarch and more than once alluded to by 
Euripides — the vist spread of the same or similar usages, from 
Ureenland even to the southernmost point of America ; — yoix sent 
me home with enough to think of — But more than all, I was 
stiuek ind mterested with jour eonckding remark, that these, 
and moat othei superstitions wer^ in jour belief but the cadaver 

rather the imperfect rudiments ' I asked You promised me 
jour reasons and a fuller explanation But let me speak out 
raj whole wish and call on j on to redeem the pledges you gave, 
so long back as October, 1''09, that jou would devote a series of 
papers to the subject of Dreams. Visions, Presentations, Ghosts, 
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Witchcraft, Cures by sympathy, ia which you would Beleet and 
explain the most interesting and best attested facts that have 
come to your knowledge from books or personal testimony. 

You can scarcely conceive how deep an interest I attach to 
this request ; nor how many, beside myself, in the circle of my 
own acquaintance, have the same feeling. Indeed, my dear Sir! 
when I reflect, that there is scarcely a chapter of history in which 
superstition of some kind or other does not form or supply a por 
tioQ of its contents I look forward with unqiiet anticipation to 
the power of etplammff the more frequent and best attested nar 
ration at least without the necessity of having recourse to the 
supposition of doT^nright tricks ind Ijmg on one side or to the 
Devil vcid his mja on the other * * * »■ 

Youl obliged Pupil ind affectionate Friend 

J L 

P fe — Di L of the Museum is quite of jtur opinion that 
little or nothing of importance to the philosophic naturalist can 
result from Comparative Anatomy on Cuvier b plan and that 
its best trophies will be but lifeless skeletons till it i" studied in 
combination with a Compardtive Phvsiologj But jou ought 
yo 11 self to vindicate the prioritj oi jour claim But I fear dear 
C that Sic Vot noil Vobis was made for jour motto throughout 
life 

LETTEU II In answer, t the above 

Well in\ dear pupil and fUlow student' I am wiOing to 
make the attenpt If the maioritj ot my leaders had but the 
same jersonal knowlelge oi me as yo i have I should sit diwn 
to the work with good cheer B it this is out of the qie-sti n 
Let rai- however suppose you for the moment as an aierage 
leader — address >ou as such and attribute to j u teelings and 

language in chir^cter — Do not mistake me raj dear L 

Not even tor a moment nor under the prete'vt of mom a non 
mnendo would I contemplate m connection with your name 

id genus lectorum qui mehores obtreetiire mahnt quam imitari 
et quorum simtlittidmem desperent eorundem affeclent i.im,iil 
totem — scdicet uti qui suo nomine obscuri sunt meo innofescant * 

* The passage, winch can nut f.iil to remind yuu of H and his set, 

is from ApulBius's IJb. Floridorum — the two boolts of which, by the bye, 
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The readers I have in view, are of that class who with a sincere, 
though not very strong desire, of acquiring knowledge, have taken, 
it for granted, that all knowledge of any value respecting the 
miad is either to he found in. three or four books, the eldest not 
a hundred years old, or may be conveniently taught without any 
other terms or previous explanations than these works have 
already rendered familiar among men of education. 

Well, friendly reader '. as the problem of things little less (it 
seems to you) thaii impossible, yet strongly and numerously at- 
tested by evidence which it seems impossible to discredit, has in- 
terested you, I am willing to attempt the solutioa. But theu it 
must be under certain conditions. I m.ust be able to hope, I 
must have sufficient grounds for hoping, that I shall be under- 
stood, or rather that 1 shall be allowed to make myself understood. 
And as I am gifted with no magnetic power of throwing my 
reader into the state of dear-seeing (clairvoyance) or luminous 
vision ; as I have not the secret of enabling him to read with the 
pit of his stomach, or with his iiuger-ends, nor of calling into act 
" the cuticular faculty," dormant at the tip of his nose ; but must 
rely on words — I can not form the hope rationally, unless the 
reader will have patience enough to master the sense in which I 

Silt why employ words that need es/fianation ? And might 
I not ask in my turn, would you, gentle reader ! put the same 
question to Sir Edward Smith, or any other member of the Lin- 
UEean Society, to whom you had applied for instruction in Bot- 
any ? And yet he would require of you that you should attend 
to a score of technical terms, and make yourself master of the 
sense of each, in order to your understanding the distinctive char- 
acters of a grass, a mushroom, and a lichen ! Now the psychol- 
ogist, or speculative philosopher, will be content with you, if you will 
impose on yourself the trouble of understanding and remembering 
one of the number, in order to understand your own nature. But 
I will meet your question direct. You ask me, why I use words 
that need explanation ? Because (I reply) on this subject there 
are no others ! Because the darkness and the main difficulties 
that attend it, are owing U) the vagueness and ambiguity of the 

seem to haTe been traoserlbed from his oc 
happy phrases, &e., thnt he had not had 
hb aet writingB. 
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words in common use ; and which preclude all explanation for 
him who has resolved that none is required. Because there is 
already a falsity in the very phrases, " words in ctymmon use ; 
" the language of common sense," "Words of moi\ frequent use 
they may be, cmnmon they are not ; hut the language of the 
market, and as such, expressing degrees only, and therefore m- 
competeat to the purpose wherever it becomes necessary to des- 
ignate the kind independent of all degree The philosopher may, 
and often does, employ the same words as in the market ; but 
does this supersede the necessity of a previous evplanation ' As 
I referred you before to the botanist so now to the chemist. 
Light, heat, charcoal, are everj mans words But fixed or in- 
i!is.ible light ? The/roze?j heat ' Charcoal in its simplest form 
as diamond, or as black-lead ? Will a stranger to chemistrj he 
worse off, would the chemist's language be less likely to be under 
stood by his using different words for distinct meining" i^ car 
hon, caloric, and the like ? 

But the case is stronger. The chemist is compelled to make 
words, in order to prevent or remove some enor conne;,tel with 
the common word ; and this too an error the continuance of 
which was incompatible with the first principles and clementarj 
truths of the science he is to teach. You must submit to regard 
yourself ignorant oven of the words, air and water ; and will find, 
that they are not chemically intelligible without the terms, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, or others equivalent. Now it is even 
so vrith the knowledge, which you would have me to communi- 
cate. There are certain prejudices of the common, i. e. of the 
average sense of men, the exposure of which is the first step, the 
indispensable preliminary, of all rational psychology : and these 
can no p d b h se ting and adhering to some one 

word, h m y b b to trace the grovrth and modifi- 

cations b p b onveyed in this, or similar words, 

not by n p e change of the original s 

but by h IB h n e and the difference in the apph- 

Wh h b for two or more diverse or dis- 
parate m m g (or though there should be several; 
yet if p rf yn m h unt but for one word), the ' 
guage M d An his is a defect of frequent c 
rence g p the cultivation of science. 
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and philology, especiallj of the two latter and among a free 
lively, and ingenious pecple such a" the Grteeks were sophistry 
and the influence of sophist" are the inevitable reidt To check 
this evil by stnking at its root m the amhigmty of woids Plato 
wrote the greater part of his published worka which do not so 
much contain hii own system of philosophy is the negative con 
ditions of reasoning anght on any system And jet more ohvi 
ously is it thu case with the Metaphjsics Analytics &c of Ar 
istotle, which have been w ell described by Lambert as a dictionary 
of general terms the process thronghout being first to discover 
and establish definite meanings and then to appropriate to each 
a several word The sciences will take care e'u.h of its own 
nomenclature but the interests of the language at large fall 
under the special guardiansh p of logic ind rilional psychology 
Where these have fallen mto neglect oi diarepute from exclusive 
pursuit of wealth excess of the commercial spirit or whatever 
other cause disposes men in. general to attach an exclusive value 
to immediate and palpable utility the dictioniry mav swell but 
the language will di-chne Few ire the books published within 
the last fifty years that would not supplj their quota of proof" 
that so it is with our own mothei Engliih The bricks and 
stones are in abundance but the cement none or naught That 
which is indeed the comma?/ language exists everywhere as the 
menstruum, and nowhere as the whole — '>ee Biostafhia Lit 
eraria* — while the language comphmented with this name is 
as I have already slid in fact the language of the market 
Every science, every tiade has its technical nomenclature every 
folly has \\s famyuords every vice its own slang — and is the 
science of humanity to be the one exception ' Is philosophv to 
work without tools ' to have no straw wherewith to make the 
bricks for her mansion house but what =he mij pick up on the 
high-road, or steal with all its impurities and sophistications 
I'rom the litter of the cattle market ' 

For the present however my demands on your patience are 
very limited. — If as the price ol much entertainment to follow 
and I trust of aomething besides of leas tiansitory interest you 
will fairly attend to the history of two scholastic terms object 
and SUBJECT, with their derivatives jou shall have my promise 
that I will not on any future occasion ask jou to be attenUve 
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■without trying not lo be myself dull. That it may cost you n 
more trouble than necessary, I hare brought it under the eye i 
numbered paragraphs, with scholia or commentary to such s 
seemed to require it. 

Yours most affectionately, 

S, T. COLERIDGE. 



41. 
Existence is a simple intuition, tinderived and indecoraponible. 
It is no idea, no particular form, much less any determination or 
modification of (he possible : it is nothing that can be educed 
from the logical conception of a thing, as its predicate : it is no 
property of a thing, but its reality itself ; or, as the Latin would 
more conveniently express it — NuDa m proprietas est, aed ipsa 
ejus realilas. 



Herein lies the sophism in Des Cartes' celebrated demonstra- 
tion of the existence of the Supreme Being from the idea. In 
the idea of God are contained all attributes that belong to the 
perfection of a being : but existence is such : therefore, God's ex- 
istence is contained in the idea of God. To this it is a sufficient 
answer, that existence is not an attribute. It might be shown 
too, from the barrenness of the demonstration by Identifying the 
deduction with the piemiae i e for reducing the minor or term 
included to a mere repetition of the major or term induding. 
For in fact the (■^llogism ought to stand thus the idea of God 
cftmpriaea the zdeu of all attributes that belong to perfection; but 
the idea of existence is such therefore the idea of his existence 
is included iu the idea of God. — Now, existence is no idea, but a 
fact : or, though we had an idea of existence, still the proof of a 
correspondence to a reality would be "wanting, i. e. the very point 
would be wanting which it was the purpose of the demonstration 
to supply. Still the idea of the fact is not the fact itself Be- 
sides, the term., idea, is here improperly substituted for the mere 
supposition of a logical subject, necessarily presumed in order to 
the conceivableness [cogitabilitas) oi any qualities, properties, or 
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attributes. But this is a mere ens logicum (vel etiam gram- 
K>aticum), the result of the thinker's own unity of consciousness, 
and no less contained in the conception of a plant or of a chimera, 
than in the idea of the Supreme Being. If Des Cartes cotJd 
have proved, Jhat his id<>a. of a Supreme Being is universal and 
necessary, and that the conviction bf a. reality perfectly coineident 
with the idea is equally universal and inevitable; and that these 
were in truth hut one and the same act oi intuition, unique, and 
■without analogy, though, from the inadequateuess of our minds, 
from the mechanism of thought, and the structure of language, 
we are compelled to express it dividuaOy, as consisting of two 
correlative terms — this would have been something. But then 
it must be entitled a statement, not a demonstration — the neces- 
sity of which it would supersede. And Eomething like this may 
perhaps be found true, where the reasoning powera arc developed 
and duly exerted ; hut would, I fear, do little towards settling the 
dispute between the religious Theist, and the speculative Atheist 
or Pantheist, whether this be all, or whether it is even what we 
mean, and are hound to mean, by the word God. The old con- 
troversy would be started, what are the possible perfections of an 
Infinite Being — in other words, what the legitimate sense is of 
the term, infinite, as applied to Deity, and what is, or is not com- 
patible with that sense. 

I think, and while thinking, I am conscious of certain work- 
ings or movepients, as acts or activities of my being, and feel 
myself as the power in which they originate. I feel myself 
working; and the sense or feehng of this activity constitutes the 
sense and feeling of existence, i. e. of my actual being. 



Movements, motions, taken metaphorically, without relation to 
space or place. Kinjoets |U^ jiaid i6nor \ ai aane^ jin'ijast;, of 
Aristotle. 

In these workings, however, I distinguish a difference. In 
some I feel myself as the cause and proper agent, and the move- 
ments themselves as the work of my own power. In otheis, I 
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feel these movements as my own activity ; but not as my own 
acts. The first we eall the active oi positive state of our exist- 
ence ; the second, the passive or negative state. The active 
power, nevertheless, is felt in hoth equally. But in the first I feel 
it as the cause acting, in the second, as the condition, without 
which I could not he acted on. 

It is a truth of lughe t m port c tl at age e et pati are not 
different kinds, but tie sane kinl n d ffere t relations. And 
this not only in consequence of a in ed ate re action, but the 
act oi receiving s i o le s tru y an act thin tl e act of influencing. 
Thus, the lungs act n be g st mulated by the air, as truly as in 
the act of breathing, to which they were stimulated. The Greek 
verbal termination, oi, happily illustrates this. iZwS, jipiniu, 
n&ax^, in philosophical grammar, are aU three verbs active ; but 
the first is the active- fr«ms*(i ye, in which the agency passes forth 
out of the agent into another. Tl jiikiEe ; what are you doing ? 
The second is the a,iilive4ntransitive. Tl itpdiicis ; Aowi do 
you do i or how are you ? The third is the active-possit'e, or 
more appropriately the active-pa(ieMf, the verb recipient or re- 
ceptive, il naax^is ; what ails you ? Or, to take another idiom of 
our language, that most livelily expresses the co-presence of an 
agent, an agency distinct and alien from our own. What is the 
matter with you ? It would carry ua too far to explain the na- 
ture of verbs passive, as so called in technical grammar. Suffice, 
that this class originated in the same causes, as led men to make 
the division of substances into living and dead — a division psy- 
chologically necessary, but of doubtful philosophical validity. 

With the workings and movements, which I refer to myself 
and my own agency, there alternate — say rather, I find myself 
alternately conscious olj forms (=^ Impressions, images, or better 
or less figurative and hypothetical, presences, presentations), and 
of states or modes, which not feeling as the work or effect of my 
own power I refer to a power other thau me, i. e. (in the lan- 
guage derived from my sense of sight) without me. And this is 
the fetling, I hare, of the exiat^ee ik outward things. 
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In this superinductiou of the sense of outness oa the feeling of 
the actual arises our notion of the real and reality. But aa I 
can not hut reflect, that as the other Is to me, so I muBt be to the 
other, the terms real and actual, soon hecome confounded and bi- 
te rchangeahle, or only discriminated in the gold scales of meta- 
physics. 

§5. 

Since both then, the feeling of ray own existence and the feel- 
ing of the existence of things without, are but this sense of an 
acting and working — ^it is clear that to exist is the same as to act 
or work {Quantum operor, taMum sunt) ; that whatever exists, 
works (= is in action ; actually is ; is in deed), that not to 
work, as agent or patient, is not to exist ; and lastly, that patience 
(= vis patiendi) and the reaction that is its co-instantaneous 
consequent, is the same activity in opposite and alternating re- 
lations. 

That wliich is inferred in those acts and workings, the feeling 
of which is one with the feeling of our own existence, or inferred 
from those which we refer to an agency distinct from our own, 
but in both instances is inferred, is the subject, i. e. that which 
does not appear, hut lies under (quod facet stibter) the ap- 
pearance. 

But ia the first instance, that namely which is inierred in its 
effects, and of course therefore Sf^-inferred, the subject is a minii, 
i. e. that which knows itself, and may he inferred by others ; but 
which can not appear. 

5 8. 

That, ia or from which the subject is inferred, is the OBJECT, 
id quody«ce( ob oculos, that which lies before us, that which lies 
straight opposite. 



The terras used in -psychology, logic, &c. even those of most 
frequent occurrence in common liie, are, for the most part, of 
Latin derivation ; and not only so, but the original words, such 
as quantity, quality, subject, object, &c. &c. were formed in the 
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schools ot phik-tphv for echolistic u e a d n coire po de ce to 
Greek technical terms of the =aine n eamng E luolo-} there 
fore IS little else than indiapensah e to a, ,. ht n o the tnie 
lorce aad as it Mei<. ireh-hncaa of tl e i^ Is u neat on espe 
ciillj ot thoBL that have passed from the sch ols to he market 
place from the medal= and tokens {a Sola) oi tl e ph losophers 
guild 01 lumpanv mto the eiirren co oi the nd B t the 
difierence hetween a man who uiiders a da tl em a u) di g to 
their first uae and seeka to restore he orig al n pre s and 8 per 
scription, and the maJi \\ ho gnes and takes them iwsMwZ/tfta ^e, 
unweighed, and tried only by the sound, may he illustrated by 
imagining the different points of view in which the same cowry 
would appear to a scientific conchologist, and to a chaffering 
negro. This use of etymology may he exemplified in the present 
case. The immediate object of the mind is always and exclu- 
sively the workings oi makittgs above stated and distinguished 
into two kinds, ^ 2, 8, and 4. Where the object consiata of the first 
kind, in which the subject infers its own existence, and which it 
refers to its own agency, and identifies with itself (feeb and con- 
templates as one with itself, and as itself), and yet without con- 
founding the inherent distinction between subject and object, the 
subject witnesses to itself that it is a mind, i. e. a subject-object, 
or subject that becomes an object to itself. 

But where the workings or makings of the second sort aie the 
object, from objects of this sort M'e always infer the existence of 
a subject, aa in the former case. But we infer it from them, 
rather than in them ; or to express the point yet more clearly, 
we infer two subjects. In the object, we infer our own existence 
and stefyjectivity ; ftom them the existence of a subject, not our 
own, and to this we refer the object, as to its proper cause and 
agent. Again, we always infer a correspondent su^eet; but not 
always a mind. Whether we consider this other subject as 
another mind, is determined by the more or less analogy of the 
objects or makings of the second class to those of the first, and 
not seldom depends on the varying degrees of our attention and 
previous knowledge. 

Add to these differences the modifying influence of the senses, 
the sense of sight more particularly, in consequence of which this 
subject oihtr titan we, is presented as a subject out of -as. With 
the sensuous vividness connected with, and which in part consti- 
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iutes, this outness or outwardness, contrast tlie exceeding obscur- 
ity and dimness in the conception of a subject, not a mind ; and 
reflect, too, that, to objects of the Jirst Knd, we can not attribute 
actual or separative outwardness ; while, in cases of tho second 
kind, we are, after a shorter or longer time, compelled by tke law 
of association to transfer this outness from the inferred subject to 
the freunt object. Lastly, reflect that, in the former instance, 
the object is identified with the subject, both positively by the act 
of the subject, and negatively by inauaceptibihty of outness in the 
object ; and that in the latter the very contrary takes place ; 
namely, instead of the object being identified with (he subject, the 
subject is taken up and confounded in the object. In the ordi- 
nary and unreflecting states, therefore, of men's minds, it could not 
be otherwise, but that, in the one instance, the object must be 
lost, and indistinguishable in the subject ; and that, in the other, 
the subject is lost and forgotten in the object, to which a neces- 
Bary illusion had already transferred that outness, which, in its 
origin, and in right of reason, belongs exclusively to the subject, 
i. e. the agent ab extra inferred from the object. For outness is 
but the feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or alter- 
ity visually represented. Hence, and also because we find this 
outness and the objects, to which, though they are, in fact, work- 
ings in our own being, wo transfer it, independent of our will, 
and apparently common to other minds, we learn to connect there- 
with the feeling and senoe of reality ; and the objective becomes 
synonymous first with external, then with real, and at length it 
was employed to express universal and permanent validity, free 
from the accidents and particular constitution of individual 
intellects ; nay, when taken in its highest and absolute sense, 
as free from the inherent limits, partial perspective, and refract- 
ing media of the human mind in f^pfcie {idola tribiis of Lord 
Bacon), as distinguished from mind in toto genere. In direct an- 
tithesis to these several senses of the terra, objective, the subjec- 
tive has been used as synonymous with, first, inward ; second, 
unreal , and third, that the cause and seat of which are to be 
referred to the special or individual peculiarity of the percipients, 
mmd, organs, or relative position. Of course, the meaning of the 
woid in anyone sentence can not be definitdy asceiiamsA but by 
aid of the context, and will vary with the immediate purposes, 
and previous views and persuasions of the writer. Thus, the 
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aswdpe p h mh 

baiHUdhd b mh kh 

p hd kd MGdh d 

— the story js an old one, Eind you may end it, happily or tragic- 
ally, Tate's King Lear or Shakspe are's, according to your taste. 
I have brought it as a good instance of the force of the two words. 
You and I would hold the one for a subjective phenomenon, the 
other only ibr objective, and perhaps illustrate the fact, as I have 
already done elsewhere, hy the case of two appearances seen in 
juxtaposition, the one by transmitted, and the other hy reflected 
light. A believer, according to the old stjle, whose almanac of 
faith has the one trifling fault of being for the year of our Lord 
one thousand four, instead of one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, would stickle for the objectivity of both.* 

* Nay, and relate the droumstauee foe the very purpose of proving the 
reality or objectiTC trutii of ghosts. For the lady saw bolh! But if this 
were any proof at all, it would at beat be a superfluous proof, and super- 
seded by the bed-posts, &e. For if she saw the real posts at the same time 
with the ghost, that stood betwixt them, or rather if she oootimied to see 
the ghost, spite of the eight of these, how should she tint see the real hos- 
hand ( WJiat was to maie the differeDce between the two solids, or inter- 
cept the rays from the husband's di'cssing-gown, while it allowed a free 
passage to those from the bed-curtain 1 And yet I first beard this story 
from one, who, though professedly an unbelieyer in this branch of aiidient 
Pneamaiics (which stood, however, a oiohe higher, I anspect, in his good 
opinion, than Monboddo's Andent Melaphy^s), adduced it as a something 
on the other sufe /—A puzzling fact ! and challenged cie to answer it^ And 
' 'e for talents, education, and active 
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Andrew Baxter, again, would take a different road ftsm either. 
He would agree with us iu calling the apparition stthjective, and 
the figure of the husband objective, so far as the uU of the latter, 
and its position extra cerebrum, or in outward spaces, was in 
question. But he would differ from us in not identifying the 
agent or proper cause of the former — *. e. the apparition — with 
the subject beholding. The shape beheld he would grant to be a 
making in the beholder's own brain ; but the facient, he would 
contend, was a several and other subject, an intrusive supernum- 
erary or squatter in the same tenement or workshop, and working 
with the same tools {SgYa"") as the siihject, their rightful owner 
and original occupant. And verily, I could say something in favor 
of this theory, if only I might pwt my own interpretation on it — 
having been hugely pleased with the notion of that father of od- 
dities and oddest of the fathers, old Tbrtullian, who considers 
these Sijggetti eattivi (that take possession of other folk's kitchens, 
pantries, BcuUeries, and water-closets, causing a sad to-do aX head 
quarters) as creatures of the same order with the Tanite, Lum- 
biici, and Ascarides — i. e. the Bound, Tape, and Thread-worms. 
Dremones hfec sua corpora diiatant et contrahunt «t volunt, sicut 
Iiumbrict et alia qucedant insecta. Be this as it may, the dif- 
ference between this last class of speculators and the common run 
of ghost-fanciers, will scarcely enable us to exhibit any essential 
change in the meaning of the terms. Both must be described as 
asserting the objective nature of the appearance, and in both the 
term contains the sense of real as opposed to imaginary, and of 
otitiiem no less than of otherness, the ditlerence in the former 
being only, that, in the vulgar belief, the object is outward in re- 
lation to the whole circle, in Baxter's to the centre only. The 

Bound seDBfl, than for birtb, fortune, and official raut. So str^gely are the 
hpalthiest judgraeots suspended by any out-of-tlie-way combiDatioas, con- 
ncetcd with obscure feelings aad inferences, when they liappen to hare 
occurred within the narratot'B own feoowledge I^The pith of this argument 
ill support of pAosi-objej^ts, atanda thus; B ■= D : 0=^0; ergo, B ^ C. 
The D, in this instance, being the equal vleibiHiy of the figure, aud of its real 
iluplicate, a logic that would entitle the logidan to diae off a leg of muttoD 
in a lookmg-glass, and to set his little ones in downright earnest to bunt 
ihe rnbbit' oa the wall by candle-light. Things, that fall under the same de- 
finition, beloog to the same claaa; and risible, yet not tangible, is the 
generic ohariictcr of reflections, ahadowE, and ghosts ; and apparitiooB, their 
comuioD, and most certainly their proper. Chrii'tian name. 
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one places the ghost without, the other within, the line of cir- 
cumference. 

I have only to add, that these different shades of meaning form 
no valid objection to the revival and readoptjon of these correla- 
tive terms in physiology* and mental analytics, as expressing the 
two poles of all consciousness, in their most general Ibrm and 
highest abstraction. For by the law of association, the same 
metaphorical changes, or shiftingB and ingraftings of the primacy 
sense, must inevitably take place in all terms of greatest compre- 
hensiveness and simplicity. Instead oi' subject and object, put 
thought and thing. You will find these liable to the same in- 
conveniences, with the additional one of having no adjectives or 
adverbs, as substitutes for ohjective, subjective, objectively, sub- 
jectively. It is sufiieient that no heterogeneous senses are con- 
founded under the same term, as was the case prior to Bishop 
Bramhall's controversy with Hobbes, who had availed himself 
of the (at that time, and in the common usage), equivalent 
words, compel aad oblige, to confound the tlumght of moral obli- 
gation with that of compulsion and physical necessity. For the 
rest, the remedy must be provided by a dictionary, constructed on 
the one only philosophical principle, which, regarding words as Hv- 
ing growths, offsets, and organs of the human soul, seeks to trace 
each historically, through all the periods of its natural growth, 
and accidental modifications — a work worthy of a Royal and Im- 
perial confederacy, and which would indeed hallow the Alliance ! 
A work which, executed for any one language, would yet be a 
benefaction to the world, and to the nation itself a source of im- 
mediate honor and of ultimate weal, beyond the power of victo- 
ries to bestow, or the mines of Mexico to purchase. The realiza- 
tion of this scheme lies in the far distance b t ' tl f m 
it can not hut beseem every individual co p rth 
ance, to contribute a small portion of the m 
temple — from a polished column to a hew p n 
the scaffolding ; and as they come in, to m h 

* " Phyaiology," accordicg to present usage, an 

fimetioQs, &C. of life; "PhyaioB" not bo. JTow, T al 

import of the two -words being the saroe, ia the ifi p 

tion Hdudentol anil arhitrary, or a liiriilen irony a as^ mp li 

the division is groimiled t ^uic avsi I^q uveb o[ 

li.il (iJoJic IdTi J.oyof aXoyoi. 
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for tlie workmen, and temporary structmes for present use. The 
preceding analysis I would haie \ou legard a-! lay Jirst ooatribii- 
tion; and the first, because I h^l e been long convinced that the 
want of it is a serious impediment — I Mill not say, to that seli- 
knowledge which it concerns all men to attam, but — to that self- 
nnderstanding, or insight, which it is all men's interest that 
some men should acquire; that the hea\ en-descended rtiidt 
2'favi6v," (Juv. Sat.) should e-ust not only as a wisdom, but 
iLSascience. But every science \\iU ha\e its ruJea of art, and 
with these its teclinical terms , and m this beat of sciences, its 
elder nomenclature has fallen into disuse, and no other been put 
ill its place. To bring these back into light, as so many delving- 
tools dug up from the rubbish of long-deserted mines, and at the 
same time to exemplify their use and handling, I have drawn your 
attention to the three questions ; — What is the primary and pro- 
per sense of the words Subject and Object, in the technical lan- 
guage of philosophy ? In what does Objectivity actually exist? 
— Fiom what is all apparent 01 assumed Objectivity derived or 
transferred ' 

It IB not the age, you have told me, to bring hard words into 
fashion Are we to account for this tender-mouthedness on the 
ground assigned by your favorite, Persius (Sat. iii. 113) ; 



But is the age so averse to hard words ? Eidouranion ; Phantas- 
magoria ; Kaleidoscope ; Marmorokaiaomcnon (for cleaning 
mjzntel'pieces) ; Protoxides ; Deutoxides ; Tritoxides ; and Dr. 
Thomson's Latin-greek-englieh Peroxides; not to mention the 
splashing shoals, that 



(as our great Living master of sweet and perfect English, Hook 
ham Frere, has it), would seem to argue the very contrary. In 
the train of these, methiaks, object and subject, with the deriva- 
tives, look tame, and claim a place in the last, or, at moat, in the 
humbler seats of the second species, in the /ar-Moiserf classifica- 
tion — the long-tailed pigs, and the short-tailed pigs, and the pigs 
without a tail. Aye, hut not on such dry topics .' — I submit. 
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You liave touched the vulnerable heel — 'lis, quihus, siccunt 
lumen abest," they must needs he dry. We have Lord Bacon's 
■word for it, A topic that requires steadfast intuitions, clear con- 
ceptioitB, and ideas, asthesoitrce and substance of both, and that 
will admit of no substitute lor these in images, fictions, or facti- 
tious facts, must he diy as the bioad awake of sight and day- 
light, and desperatelj barren of all that interest which a busy 
yet sensual age requires and finds m the " uda sowmia," and 
moist moonshine of an epicurean philosophy. For you, however, 
and for those who 1 ke jou are not so satisfied with the present 
doctrines, but that jou would tain try another and an elder 
lore" (and such there are, I know, and that the number is on the 
increase), I hazard this assurance — That let what will come of 
the terms, yet without the truths conveyed in these terms, there 
can be no self-knowledge ; and without this, no knowledge, of 
any kind. For the fragmentary recollections and recognitions of 
empiricism,* usurping the name of experience, can amount to 
opinion only, and that alone is Itnowledge which is at once real 
and systematic — or, in one word, organic. Let monk and pie- 
tist pervert the precept into sickly, brooding, and morbid intro- 
versions of consciousness — you have learnt, that, even under the 
■wisest regulations, thinking can go hut half way toward this 
knowledge. To know the whole truth, we must likewise act : 
and he alone acta, who makes — and this can no man do, es- 
tranged from Nature. Learn to know thyself in Nature, that 
thou mayest understand !Nature in thyself. 

But I forget myself. My pledge and purpose was to help you 
over the threshold into the outer court ; and here I stand, spell- 
ing the dim characters interwoven in the veil of Isis, in the re- 
cesses of the temple, 

I must conclude, therefore, if only to begin again -without too 

abrupt a drop, lest I should remind you of Mr. in his 

Survey of Middlesex, who having digressed, for some half a score 
of pages, into the heights of cosmogony, the old planet between 
Jupiter and Mars, that went off, and split into the four new ones, 
besides the smaller rubbish for stone showers, the formation of 

* Let ji express tie conditions niEdei- which E {that is, a series of forms, 
fketa, dreumstanees, Represented to the eerees of an individual) will be- 
eome Experience — and we might, not imaptly, define the two words thua : 
E-|-y = Esperieii08; E — y = Empirioism. 
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the galaxy, and the other world-worldB, on the same principles, 
and by similar accidents, superseding the hijpothesis of a Creator, 
and demonstrating the superfluity of church tithes and country 
parsons, takes up the stitch again with— .Bw; to return to the 
subject of dung. God hless you and your 

Affectionate Friend, 

S. T. COLERID&E. 



LETTER TIL— To Mr, Blackwood. 

Dear Sir.— Here have I been sitting, this whole long-lagging, 
muzzy, mizzly morning, struggling without SKCcess against the in- 
superable disgust I feel to the task of explaining the abrupt chasm 
at the outset of our correspondence, and disposed to let your ver- 
dict take its course, rather than suffer over again by detailing the 
causes of the stoppage ; though sure by so doing to acquit my 
tviU of all share in the result. Instead of myself, and oi you, my 
dear sir, in relation to mj-self, I have been thinking, firet, of the 
Edinburgh Magazine ; then of the magazines generally and com- 
paratively ;— then of a magazine in the abstract ; and lastly, of 
the immense importance and yet strange neglect of that prime 
dictate of prudence and comnaon sense — Distibct Means to Dis- 
TiMCT Ends. — But here I must put in one proviso, not in any re- 
lation though to the aphorism itself, -which is of universal validity, 

but relatively to my intended application of it. Imust assume 

I mean, that the individuals disposed to grant me free access and 
fair audience for my remarks, have a conBcience—sac^ a portion 
at least as being eked out with superstition and sense of charac- 
ter will suffice to prevent them from seeking to realize the ulti- 
mate end {z e the maxim of profit) by base or disreputable 
means This therefoie, maj be left out of the present argument, 
an ettensive sale being the common object of all publishers, of 
whatever kmd the publications may be, morally considered. Nor 
do the means appropriate to this end differ. Be the work good 
or e^ il in its tendency, in both cases alike there is one question to 
be predetefmmed iiz whit class or classes of the reading world 
the work IS intended ior ' I made the proviso, however, because 
I would not mislead auj man even for an honest cause, and my 
experience «in not allow me to promise an equal immediate cir- 
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ouiation from a work addressed to the kigher interests and blame- 
less predilections of men, as from one constructed on the plan of 
flattering the envy and vanity of sciolism, and gratifying tlie 
cravings of vulgar curiosity. Such may be, and in some instan- 
ces, I doubt not, has been, the result. But I dare not answer for 
it beforehand, even though both works should be equally well 
suited to their several purposes, v^hich will not be thought a 
probable case, when it is considered, how much less talent, and 
of how much commoner kind, is required in the latter. 

On the other hand, however, I am persuaded that a sufficient 
success, and less liable to drawbacks from competition, would not 
fail to attend a work on the former plan, if the scheme and exe- 
cution of the contents were as appropriate to the object, which 
the purchasers must he supposed to have in view, as the means 
adopted for its outward attraction and its general circulation 
were to the interest of its proprietors. 

During a long Uterary life, I have been no inattentive observer 
of periodical publications and I c ra mb n ta lu ay 

■«ork deserving success that migl t nth b n a t pat d 
from some error or deficn-ncj in 1 tl ard t 

the mode of circulating the work ( f t bj h am a 
tempt to unite the characters of a h 1 and p bli h ) 
to the typographical ^ppearance ; 1 f n t f 

ableness to the cla=s of leider'. n h m t h uld 1 b u 
foreseen the lemuneritmg =ale p p Uj d p d It 

would bo misanthropy to suppo'fe th t th k ft th n 

formation and innocent amusement, are not sufficiently numerous 
to support a v nk in which these attractions are pronmient 
without the dishonest aid oi personality, literary faction or 
treacherous invasions of the sacred recesses of private hfe i^ithout 
slanders which both reason and duty command us to di'ibHieie 
as well as abhor for what but falsehood, or that half truth 
which IS falsehood in itt mo'st malignant form, can oi ought to be 
expected from a self-couvicted traitor and ingrate ? 

If these remarks are well founded, we may narrow the problem 
to the few following terms, — it being understood, that the work 
now in question, is a monthly publication, not devoted to any one 
branch of knowledge or literature, but a magazine of whatever 
may be supposed to interest readers in general, not excluding the 
!ven the speculations of science, that are generally 
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intelligible and interesting, so that the jwrtion devoted to any one 
subject or department, shall be kept proportionate to the number 
of readers for whom it may be supposed to have a farticvXa/r in- 
terest. Here, hov^'ever, we must Jiot forget, that however few the 
actual dilettanti, or men of the fancy may be, yet, as long as the 
articles remain generally intelligible (in pugilism, for instanoe), 
Variety and ITovelty communicate attraction that interests all. 
Homo sum, nihii hvmani a me alienum. If" to this wo add the 
exclnsion of theological controversy, which is fendlees, I shall have 
pretty accurately described the Edineurgh Magazibe, as to its 
characteristic plan and purposes ; which may, I think, be com- 
prised in three terms, as a Philosophical, Philological, and *^s- 

* I wish I eould find a more familiar word than leathetie, for works of 
faflte and criticism. It is, however, in all respects better, and of more rep- 
utable origin, than beJIetristio. To be sure, there is taslj; ; but that hcu 
beea long ago emaaoulated for all unworthy uaea by miUinerB, lailore, and 
the androgynous correlatiTes of both, formerly called Ha, and now yclept 
dandies. As our language, therefore, contains no other usable adjective, to 
express tbat coincidence of form, feeling, and intellect, that something 
which, confirming the inner and outward senses, becomcB a new sense in it- 
self, to be triad by laws of its own, and acknowledging the laws of the 
understanding bo tar only as not to contradict them ; that faeultj which, 
when poea*fleed in a high degree, the Greeks tei'med jiiXoKaXia but when 
spoken of generally, or in kind only, ri alaSi/Tiicop ; and for which even our 
substantiTe, Taste, is a — not inappropriate — but very inadequate metaptor ; 
there is reason to hope, that^the term /e^hetic, will be brought into eommon 
use as soon as distinct thoughts and definite espressions aholl once more be- 
come the requisite aocompHshmeut of a gentleman. So it was iu tie ener- 
getic days, and in the stariy oonrt of our EngUsh-lmated Eliza ; when 
trade, the nurse of freedom, was the enlivening counterpoise of agrionlture, 
not its alien and usurping spirit ; when commerce had all the enterprise, 
and more than the romance of war ; when the precise yet pregnant termin- 
ology of the Gchoola gave bone and muscle to the diction of poetry and elo- 
quence, and received from them in return passion and harmony ; but, above 
all. when from the self-evident truth, that what in kind constitutes the su- 
periority of man to animal, the same in degree must constitute the superi- 
ority of mcQ to each other, the practical inference was drawn, that every 
proof of these distinctive faculties being in a tense and aetifie state, that even 
the sparks and crackling of mental electricity, in the sportive approaches 
and 'collisions of ordinary intercourse (such as we have in fie wit-combats 
of Benedict end Beatrice, of Mercntio, and in the dialogues assigned to cour- 
tiers and gentlemen, b^ all the dramatic writers of that reign), are stronger 
indications of natni'al superiority, and, therefore, more becoming signs and 
accompaniments of ariifieial rank, than apathy, studied mediocrity, and the 
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thetic Miscellany. The word misceLlany, however, must he taken 
as involving a predicate in itself, in addition to the three preced- 
ing' epithets, comprehending, namely, all the ephemeral births of 
inteOectual life, which add to the gaiety and variety of the work, 
without interfering ■with its express and regular ohjects. 

Having thus a sufficientlj definite notion of what your Maga 
zine is, and ia intended to he I pioposed to myself, as a problem, 
to find out, in detail what the mea?is would be to the most per- 
fect attainment ol this end In other words, what the scheme, 
and of what nature and in what order and proportion, the con- 
tents should he oi a monthly pnhhcation in order for it to verify 
the title of a Philosophical Philological, and jEethetic Miscellany 
and Magazine. The result of mj lucubrations I hope to forward 
in my next, under the title ot ' The Ideal of a Magazine ;" and 
to mark those departments, in the filling up of which, I flatter 
myself with the prospect of teing a feUow-laborer. But since I 
began this scrawl, a friend reminded me of a letter I wrote him 
many years ago, on the improvement of the mind, by the habit 
of commencing our inquiries with the attempt to construct the 
most absolute or perfect foim oi' the object desiderated, leaving 
its practicability, in the first instance, undetermined. An essay, 
in short, de emendatione intellectiis per ideas — the beneficial in- 
fluence of which, on his mind, he spoke of with warmth. The 
main contents of the letter, the effect of which, my friend appre- 
ciated so highly, were derived from conversation with a great 
man, now no more. And aa 1 have reason to regard that con- 
versation as an epoch in the history of my own mind, I feel 
myself encouraged to hope that its publication may not prove 
useless to some of your numerous readers, to whom Nature has 
given the stream, and nothing is wanting but to be led in the 
right channel. There is one other motive to which I must plead 
conscious, not only in the following, hut in all of these, my pre- 
liminary contributions ; viz. That by the reader's agreement 
vrith the principles, and sympathy with the general feelings, 

ostentation of wealtli. When 1 think of the vigor and feliaitj of etjle 
oharaeteristicof the age, from Edwftrd VI to the roetoratlon of Charles, sad 
obaerrable in the letters and family memoirs of noble tamilies — take, for in- 
etBQO«, the life of Colonel HutohinsoQ, written by bis widow — I can oot sup- 
preas the wiah~0 that the habiU of thoae days could return, even though 
the; ehoald bring: pedtrntiy and Euphuism in their train ! 
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■which they are meant to impress, the interest of my future con- 
tributions, and still more, their permanent effect, -will be heighten- 
ed ; and most so in those, in which, aa narrative and imaginative 
compositions, there is the least show of reflection, on my part, 
and the least necessity for it,— though I flatter myself not the 
least opportunity on the part of my readers. 

It will be better too, if I mistake not, both for yotii purposes 
and mine, to have it said hereafter, that ho dragged glow and 
stiff-knee'd up the first hill, but sprang forward as soon as the 
road was full before him, and got in fresh ; than that he set off 
in grand style — broke up midway, and came in broken- winded. 
Finii coronat opus. Yours, &c. 

S. T. COLERLDSE. 



LETTER IV. To a Junior Soph, at Cambeidgb, 

Often my dear joimg friend ' often, and bitterly, do I regret 
the stupid prejudice that made me neglect my mathematical 
studies at Jesus There is something to me enigmatically attrac- 
ts e and imaginative in the d h 
w hole geometry of motion I dn ka fiupp 
mountain landscape or even a a g nd p w ab 
stracting the lines -w ith a feeling mil lia w h whi h I 
should contemplate the graven pa d wa Is m mp 
or palace in Mid Africa — doul) u h m A a 
besque, or imdeciphered charac an unkn vi ng d 
when the language of men ^ a n ha na — a 
language of symbols and corr p nd la fa 
more disposed to envy, than jo n n h aha n 
low-collegiate, for amusing hims h g m n tr 
of leaves and flowers. 

Since the receipt of your la e k a n 

garden without thinking of his w hn n h U h d 

tfie well-sounding names of Oi m d d G d ha 

as much life and poetry for me ah d rs he Na ad 

Nereids, and Hama-dryads. I pray you, present my best respects 
to him, and tell him, that he brought to my recollection the 
glorious passage in Plotinus, " Should any one interrogate Nature 
how she works ? if graciously she vouchsafes to answer, she will 
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say, It behooves thee to understand me (or better, and more lit- 
erally to £0 abng with m)nil nlam ad 
Vi nrk without woida — Id yuhaeaP ni3 n. ma a 
strueitforjoui=eli— (Em a 3) a d n pai ula y 
to the comparison tf the p p u d by H"a u h tl a 
of the geometrician And f u q n p u 
moral influence ofWsmi pm u'leh Ube 
gie^tly modihed 1 y the caa h pnB an 
the maior ty ot instance ha h m a u ary I an 
lor a moment doubt Bu a h qu u h se 
the best -way cf disciplm ng the mind to that spiritual alchemy, 
which communicates a sterhng value to real or apparent trifles, 
by using them as moral 1 agrinis, as your friend uses the oak 
and fig leaies as, geometrical ones. To have formed the hahit 
of looking at every thmg not for what it is relative to the pur- 
poses and as^ociat ons oi men m general, hut for the truths which 
it IS suited to repr(,seat — to contemplate objects as words and 
pregnant symbol — the d h m d D °o 
many and so important ^ 
evolve the power of sou d d nn =o g di 
and clear oonteption an h h w 
of W s finest passages — d wh p 
to half the number ''— h p so as ha h m 
quatrain 

O rfulei I had you m yonc mind 

b I h atorea sa eilrait thought oao bring ; 

O gentle reader I you -would find 
A tale in every thing. 

You did not know my revered friend and patron ; or rather, 
you do know the man, and mourn his loss, from the character I 
have* lately given of him. — The following supposed dialogue ac- 
tually took place, in a conversation with him ; and as in part, 
an illustration of what I have already said, and in part as text 
and introduction to much I would wish to say, I entreat you to 
read it with patience, spite of the triviality of the subject, and 
mock-heroic of the title, 

* In the 8th Number of The Friend, as first <arculated by the post. I 
dare aBsert. that it is worthy of preBOrvation, and will send a tranaecipt ia 
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SUBSTANCE C 



A. I never found yet, an ink-stand that I was satisfied with. 

B. What would you have an ink-stand to be ? "What quaUtiea 
and properties would you wish to have comhiued in an ink-stand ? 
Reflect ! Consult your past experience ; taking care, however, 
not to desire things demonstrably, or self-evidently incompatible 
with each other ; and the union of th^e desiderata will be your 
ideal of an ink-stand. A friend, perhaps, suggests some additional 
exceDence that might rationally be desired, till at length the 
catalogue may be considered as complete, when neither yourself, 
nor others, can think of any de^deratwm not anticipated or pre- 
cluded by some one or more of the points already enumerated ; 
and the conception of all these, as realized in one and the same 
artefaotj may be fairly entitled, the 

ITJEAL of an Ink-stand. 
That the pen should be allowed, without requiring any effort 
or interruptive act of attention from the writer, to dip sufficiently 
low, and yet he prevented, without injuring its nib, from dipping 
too low, or taking up too much ink : that the ink-stand should 
he of such materials as not to decompose the ink, or occasion a 
deposition or discoloration of its specific ingredients, as, from what 
cause I know not, is the faiilt of the black Wedgewood-ware ink- 
stands ; that it should be so constructed, that on being overturned 
ik not escape ; and so protected, or made of such stuff, 
a of a blow or a fall from any common height, the ink- 
d will not be broken ; — that from both these qualities, 

d m shape, it may be safely and commodiously travelled 
wi h ai d packed up with books, linen, or whatever else is likely 
ra h contents of the portmanteau, or travelling trunk ; — 
h Id stand steadily and commodiously, and be of as 
p hape and appearance i^ is compatible with its more 

ai Tiaes —and listlj though of minor regard and non- 

se al hat it be capable of including other nnplements or 
q ways or occasionally connected with the artofwri- 

g p n knife wafers &c without any addition to the size 
d gh otherwise desirable and without detriment to its 
m mp ant and proper advantages 
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Now (continued B.) that we have an adequate notion of what 
is to be wished, let us try what is to be done I And my friend 
actually succeeded in constructing an ink-stand, in which, during 
the twelve years that have elap»:ed since this conversation, aks I 
I might almost say sinp 1 d a 1 I ha n 1 n abl though 

I have put my wits on h t h d t t any tl ng -anting 
that an ink-stand could be at naOy d d to po ss ; or 
evea to irnagiae any add d t a t n han e f use or 

appearance, that I could d th t 1 g a ntradic- 

Heke ! (methinks I hear the reader exclaim) Here's a meditOr 
tion on a broom-stick with a vengeance I Now, in the first place, 
I ani, and I do not care who knows it, no enemy to meditations 
on broom-sticks ; and though Boyle had been the real author of 
the article so waggishly passed off for his on poor Lady Berkley ; 
and though that good man had written it in grave and good 
earnest, I am not certain that he would not have been em- 
ploying his time as creditably to himself, and as profitably for a 
large class of readers, as the witty dean was while composing the 
Draper's Letters, though the Mu^es forbid that I should say the 
same of Maiy Cooke s Petition Hamilton s Bawn or e^en the 
rhjmmg correspondence with Dr Sheridan In h<»zardmg this 
confession however I beg lea\e to put in s.j»ovided always 
that the said Meditation on Broom stick or ahud qmdhbet ejus 
demfaiina shall be as tiuly-i meditation is the broom stiok is 
verily \ broom stick— and that tlie name he not a misnomer of 
■\amiy or fiandulentlj labelled on a mere compound ot hiain 
dnbbk and printer a ink For meditation I presume is that act 
of the mind by which it seeka vuktn either the latt. of the phe 
noraena,whichit had coMH^wyi/dferf without (me^j(«;tosc*eMij)i'ca}, 
or semblances, symbols, and analogies, corresponsive to the same 
{meditatio ethica). At all events, therefore, it implies thinking, 
and tends to make the reader think; and whatever does this! 
does what in the present over-escited state of society is most 
■wanted, though perhaps least desired. Between the thinking 
of a Harvey or Cluarles, and the thinking of a Bacon or a Pens- 
ion, many are the degrees of difference and many the differences 
in degree of depth and onginahty but not such as to fill up the 
chasm in genere between thinking and no-thinking, or to render 
the discrimination difficult for a man oi ordinarj- understanding. 
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not under the same* contagion of vanity as thew; 
there are shallows ibr the full-grown, that are t 
safe depth for the youngUngs. There aj:e truths, quite i 
place to you and me, tbat for the uninstructed many would he 
now and liill of wonder, aa the common daylight to the Lapland 
child at the re-aseension of its second summer. Thanks and 
honor in the highest to those stars of the first magnitude that 
shoot their beams downward, and while in their proper form they 
stir aud invirtuate the sphere next helow them, and natures pre- 
assimilated to their influence, yet call forth litewise, each after 
Its oviaform or model wh-ite^er is best in whatever is suscepti- 
lle to each even in the lowest But pxcepting these, I confess 
thit I seldom look at Hervej s Meditations or Q,uarles' Em- 
blema + without feeling that I ■would rather he the author of those 
books — of the innieent pleasure the puiifjing emotions, and 
genitl awakenings oi the hvmamty through the whole man, 
which those books, have given to thouiandi and tens of thousands 
— than shine the brightest m the constellation of fame among 
the heroes and Dti miiwies ol hteiature But I have a. better 
excuse and it not a better jet i less general motive, for this 
solemn triflmg as it -will seem and one that will, I trust, rescue 
mj ideil of in inkstand fioni being doomed to the same slut's 
corner with the (/e Inbu^ Capclhs ox de umbra asini, hy ViriMB 
of the proeebs which it exemphhes though I should not quarrel 
M ith the allotment if its ri'«ble mentis allowed it to keep com- 

• " Varily, to ask, what meaneth this ! is no Herculean labor. And the 
reader languiehes under the same vain-glory as his Siutbor, and hath laid Mb 
head on the other koee of Omphale, if he can mist:U(e the thin voeables of 
incog^tance for tlie consubsbintial words which thought begetteth and goetb 
forth in."— Sir T. Brown, MBS. 

I A full colleetioD, a Sibliolheaz Specialis, of the books of emblems and 
symbols, of all sects and parties, moral, theological, or poLticnl, includiog 
those in the Centenai'ies and Jubilee volumes published by the Jeeuit and 
other religious orders, is a desideratum in onr library literature that would 
well employ the talents of our ingenious masters in wood-engraviog, etch- 
ing, and lithography, under the superintendeuee of a Dlbdin, and not un- 
worthy of voyal aud noble patronage, op the attention of a Longman and 
his compeers. Singly or jointly undertaken, it would do honor to these 
princely merchants in the service of the muses. What stores might not a 
Southey coDtribute as notes or interspersed pretaces ) I could dream away 
au hour on the subject. 
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pany with the ideal immortahzed hy Rabelais ia Hs diaquisition 
inquisitory Z>e Rebus optime ahstergmtibus. 

Dated I mention the name of vty Idealizer, a name dear to 
science, and consecrated by discoveries of far-extending utility, it 
would at least give a biographical interest to this trifling anec- 
dote, and perhaps entitle me to claim for it a yet higher, as a 
trait in minimis, characteristic of a class of powerful and most 
beneficent intellects. For to the same process of thought we owe 
whatever instruments of power have been bestowed on mankind 
by science and genius ; and only such deserve the name of inven- 
tions or discoveries. But even in those, which chance may seem 
to claim, '■ 5?<<e homini oiwem sse vi dean tur potius quam homo 
venire in ea" — which come to us rather than we to them — this 
process will most often be found as the indispensable antecedent 
of the discovery — as the condition, without which the suggesting 
accident would have whispered to deaf ears, unnoticed ; or, like 
the faces in the fire, or the landscapes made by damp on a white- 
washed wall, noticed for their oddity alone. To the birth of the 
tree a prepared soil is as necessary as the falling seed. A Daniel 
was present ; or the fatal characters in the baaquet-hall of Bel- 
shazzar might have struck more terror, but would have been of 
no more import than the trail of a luminous woi-m. In the far 
greater number, indeed, of these asserted boons of chance, it is 
the accident that should be called the condition — and often not 
so much, hut merely the occasion — while the proper cauee of the 
invention is to be sought for in the co-existing state and previous 
habit of the observer's mind. I can not bring myself to account 
for respiration from the stimulus of the air, without ascribing to 
the specific stimulabOity of the lungs a yet more important part 
in tKe ■ ■ I d t T h m m ' d f individuals had 
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n, — it was reserved for the Marquis of "Worcester to see 
and have given into his hands, from the alternation of expansion 
and vacuity, a power mightier than that of Vulcan and all hia 
Cj clops a power that found its practical limit only where nature 
could supply no limit strong enough to confine it. For the genia! 
spirit, that saw what it had been seeking, and saw because it 
sought, Y. as it reserved in the dancing lid of a kettle or coffee- 
urn, to hehold the future steam-engine, the Talus, with whom 
the Butoraait of science is now gone forth to subdue and hvman- 
(zethe planet ! When the bodily organ, steadying itself on some 
ehanco thing, imitates, as it were, the fixture of " the inward 
eye" on its ideal shapings, then it is that Nature not seldom re- 
veals her close affinity with mind, with that more than man 
which is one and the same in all men, and from which 
" the soul receives 



Then it is, that Nature, fike an individual spirit or fellow-soul, 
seems to think and hold commune with us. Ii; in the present 
contempt of all mental analysis not contained in Loclse, Hartley, 
or Oondillac, it were safe to borrow from " scholastic lore" a 
technical term or two, for which I have not yet found any sub- 
stitute equally convenient and serviceable, I should say, that at 
such moments Nature, as another subject veiled behind the visi- 
ble object without us, solicits the intelligible object hid, and yet 
struggling beneath the subject within us, and like a helping 
Luciua, brings it forth for us into distinct consciousness and com- 
mon light. Who has not tried to get hold of some half-remem- 
bered name, mislaid as it were in the memory, and yet felt to be 
there ? And who has not experienced, how at length it seems 
given to us, as if some other unperceived had been employed in 
the same search ? And what are the objects last spoken ol', 
which are in the subject (i. e. the individual mind), yet not iitb- 
jective, but of universal validity, no accidents of a particular mind 
resulting from its individual structure, no, nor even of the human 
mind, as a particular class or rank of inteOigencies, but of im- 

fnunder of tlie soience, and the first who o» principle applied it to the idem 
in nature, as hii great compeer Plato had before d6ne to the laas in the 
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perishable subsistence ; and though not things (i. e. shapes in 
outward space), yet equally independent of the beholder, and 
more than equally real — what, I say, are those but the names of 
nature ? the nomina quasi tdn/isra, opposed by the wisest of the 
Greek schools to phenomena, as the intelligible correspondents or 
correlatives in the miad to the invisible supporters of the ap- 
pearances in the world of the senses, tlie upholding powers that 
can not be seen, but the presence and actual being of which 
must be supposed — nay, will be supposed, in defiance of every at- 
tempt to the contrary by a crude materialism, so alien from hu- 
manity, that there does not exist a language on earth, in wMch 
it coald be conveyed without a contradiction between the sense, 
and the words employed to express it ! 

Is this a mere random flight in etymology, hunting a bubble, 
and bringing back the film? I can not think so contemptuously 
of the attempt to fix and restore the true import of any word ; 
but, in this instance, I should regard it as neither unprofitable, 
nor devoid of rational interest, were it only that the knowledge 
and reception of the import here given, as the etymon, or genuine 
sense of the word, would save Christianity from the reproach of 
containing a doctrine eo repugnant to the best feelings of human- 
ity, as is inculcated in the following passage, among a hundred 
others to the same purpose, in earlier, and in more recent works, 
sent forth by professeil Christians. "Most of the men, who are 
now alive, or that have been living lor many ages, are Jews, 
Heathens, or Mahometans, strangers and enemies to Christ, in 
whose -name alone we can be saved. This consideration is 
extremely sad, when we remember how great an evil it is, that 
so many millions of sons and daughters are born to enter into 
the possession of devils to eternal ages." — Taylor's Holy Dying, 
p. 28. Even Sir T. Brown, while his heart is evidently wrestling 
with the d(^ma grounded on the trivial interpretation of the 
word, nevertheless receives it in this sense, and expresses most 
gloomy apprehensions "of the ends of those honest worthies and 
philosophers," who died before the birth of our Saviouri "It is 
hard," says he, "to place those souls in hell, whose worthy lives 
did teach us virtue on earth. How strange to them will sound 
the history of Adam, when they shall suffer for him they never 
heard of!" Yet he concludes by condemning the insolence of 
reason in daring to doubt or controvert the verity of the doctrine. 
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or "to question the justice of the proceeding," which verity, he 
fears, the woful lot of "these great examples of virtue must 
confirm." 

But here I must break off. 

Yours most affectionately, 

S. T. Coleridge. 



LETTEE v.— To the Same. 

My dear D, — The philosophic poet, ■whom I quoted in my 
last, may here and there have stretched his prerogative in a war 
of offence on the general associations of his contemporaries. 
Here d tl ! 11 Ih tl 1 t f h t th B iffoo 
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haps, the rapid and almost instantaneous advancement of pottery 
from the state in which Mr. Wedgwood found the art, to its 
demonstrably highest practicable perfection, is the most striking 
fact ia the history of modem improvements achieved by individual 
genius. In his early manhood, an obstinate and harassing com- 
plaint confined him to his room for more than two years; and to 
this apparent calamity Mr. Wedgwood was wont to attribute his 
after unprecedented success. For a while, as was natural, the 
sense of thus losing the prime and vigor of his life and faculties, 
preyed on his mind incessantly — aggravated, no doubt, by the 
thought of what he should have been doing this hour and this. 
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had Le not been thus severely visited- Then, what he should 
like to take in hand : and lastly, what it was desirable to do, and 
how far it might be done, till generalizing more and more, the 
mind began to feed on the thoughts, which, at their first evolu- 
tion (in their larva state, may I Ba,y?), had preyed on the mind. 
We imagine the presence of vrhat we desire in the very act of 
regretting its absence, nay, in order to regret it the more live- 
lily; but while, with a strange wilfulness, we are thus engeuder- 
iag grief on grief, nature makes use of the product to cheat us 
into comfort and exertion. The positive shapings, though but of 
the fancy, will sooner or later displace the mere knowledge of the 
negative. All activity is in itself pleasure ; and according to the 
nature, powers, and previous habits of the sufferer, the activity of 
the fancy vrill call the other faculties of the sold into action. The 
self- contemplative power becomes meditative, and the mind begins 
to play the geometrician with its ovra thoughts — abstracting from 
them the accidental and individual, till a new and unfailing 
source of employment, the best and surest nepenthe of sohtary 
pain, is opened out in the habit of seeking the principle and ulti- 
mate lim in the most imperfect productions of art in the least 



the proper and primitive sense of the word, tnjorrmng the fancy, 
that diBtinguishes at first sight the ruder states of society. Every 
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mechaftic tool the commonefit and most indispenaable implements 
of agriculture might lemiad one of the school-hoy's second 'stage 
lu metEii'al composition, in which his exercise is to contain sense, 
but he IS allowed to eke out tlie scanning by the interposition, 
here and there of an equal quantity of nonsense. And even in 
the ex sting height oi national civilization, how many individuals 
maj there not be found, for whose senses the non-essential so 
preponderatps that though they may have lived the greater part 
of their lives m the country, yet, with some exceptions for the. 
prcduet" of their own flower and kitchen garden, all the names in 
the Inde'c to Withermg's Botany, are superseded for them by the 
ne name a ueed ' It is only a weed.'" And if this indiffer- 
fnee ntopt here and this particular ignorance were regarded as 
tl e disease it would be sickly to complain of it. But it is as a 
fi/nq torn that it extitea regret — it is that except only the pot- 
herbs f lucre and the barren double-flowers of vanity their own 
noblest faculties both cf thougiit and action ire but weeds — in 
which, should sickness or misfortune wreck them on the desert 
island of their own mind, they would either not thmi, of seeking, 
or be ignorant how to find, nourishment or medicine As it is 
good to be provided with work for rainy day Winter mduatry is 
the best cheerer of winter gloom, and fire side contnvances for 
summer use, bring summer sunshine and a genial inner warmth, 
which the friendly hearth-blaze may conspire with hut can not 
bestow or compensate. 

A splenetic friend of mine, who was fond of oufiagt?ig a truth 
by some whimsical hyperbole, in his way of eTpressing it gravely 
gave it out as his opinion, that beauty and gemus were but dis- 
eases of the consumptive and scrofulous order He w ould not 
carry it further ; but yet, he must say, that he had observed that 
very good people, persons of unusual virtui. and benevoleni,e, were 
in general afflicted with weak and restless nerves ! After yield- 
ing him the expected laugh for the oddity of the remark, I re- 
minded him, that if his position meant any thing, the converse 
must be true, and we ought to have Helens, Medieean Venuses, 
Shakspearos, Raphaels, Howards, Clarksons, and Wilberforces by 
thousands ; and the assemblies and pump-rooms at Bath, Har- 
rowgate, and Cheltenham, rival the conversazioni in the Elysian 
Fields. Since then, however, I have oftien recurred to the portion 
of truth, that lay at the bottom of my friend's conceit. It can 
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not be denied, that ill health, in a degree below direct pain, yet 
distressfully affecting the sensations, and depressing the animal 
spirits, and thus leaving the nervous system too sensitive to pass 
into the ordinary state of feeling, and forcing us to live in alter- 
nating positives," is a hot-bed for whatever germs, and tenden- 
cies, whether in head or heart, have been planted there independ- 

Surely, there is nothing fanciful in considering this as a provi- 
fleatial provision, and as one of the countless proofs, that we are 
most benignly, as well as wonderfully, constructed 1 The cutting 
and irritating grain of sand, which by accident or incaution has 
got within the shell, incites the living inmate to secrete from its 
own resources the means of coating the intrusive substance. And 
is it not, or may it not be, even so, with the irregularities and 
unevenaesses of health and fortune in our own case ? "We, too, 
may turn diseases into pearls. The means and materials are within 
ourselves ; and the process is easily understood. By a law com- 
mon to all animal life, we are incapable of attending for any con- 
tinuance to an object, the parts of which are indistinguishable 
from each other, or to a series, where the successive links are 
only numerically different. Nay, the more broken and irritating 
(as, for instance, ihe fractious noise of the dashing of a lake on 
its border, comparing with the swell of the sea on a calm even- 
ing), the more quickly does it exhaust our power of noticing it. 
The tooth-ache, where the suffering is not extreme, often finds ita 
speediest cure in the silent pUlow ; and gradually destroys our at- 
tention to itself by preventing us from attending to any thing else. 

• Perhaps it oonficma while it limits this theory, that it is chiefly veriSed 
in men whose genius and pursuits are eminently mi^ective, where the mind 
is intensely watehful of its own acta and shapings, thinks, while it feels, in 
order to uoderatand, and then to generalise that feeling ; above all, where 
all the powers of the mind are caUed into action, simultaneously, and yet 
eeTerally, while in men of equal, and perhaps deservedly equal celebrity, 
whose pursuits are ohjeetive and universal, demanding the energies of ct- 
tentioD and abstraction, as in mechanios, mathemnties, and all departments 
of physiCB and physiology, the very contrary would seem to be eiemplified. 
Shatspeare died at 52, and probably of a decline ; and in ona of his sonnets 
he speaks of himself as gray and prematurely old ; and Milton, who suffered 
from infancy those intense headftohes which ended in blindness, insinuates 
that he was free from pain, or the anticipation of pain. On the other hand, 
the Newtons and Leibnitj!es have, in general, been not only long-lived, but 
men of robust health. 
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From the same cause, m.Einy a lonely patient listens to his moans, 
til! he forgets the pain that occasioned them. The attention at- 
tenuates, as its sphere contracts. But this it does even to a point, 
where the person's own state of feeling, or any particular set of 
hodily sensations, are the direct object. The slender thread wind- 
ing in narrower and narrower circles round its source and centre, 
ends at length in a chrysalis, a dormitoiy within which the spin- 
ner undresses himself in his sleep soon to come fojrth quite a Tf^f) 
creature. 

So it is in the slighter cases of aufienng where suspens on is 
extinction, or followed by long mter\ als of ease But where the 
unsubdued causes are ever on the watch to renew the pam that 
thus forces our attention in upon oiirbelvL.s the same hanenness 
and monotony of the object that m ramor gni-vances lulled the 
mind into oblivion, now goads it into action by the restlessness 
and natural impatience of vacancy "We can not perhaps dnert 
the attention ; our feelings will still form the mam subject oi our 
thoughts. But something is already gained, if, instead of at- 
tending to our sensations, we begin to think of tliem. But in 
order to this, we must reflect on these thoughts — or the same 
samettess will soon sink them down into mere feeling. And in 
order to sustain the act of reflection on our thoughts, we are 
obliged more and more to compare and generalize them, a process 
that to a certain extent iraphes, and in a still greater degree ex- 
cites and introduces the act and power of abstracting the thoughts 
and images from their original cause, and of reflectmg on them 
with less and less reference to the individual suffering that had 
been their first suhiect. The iiis medicatrix of Nature is at 
work for us m all our faculties and habits, the associate, repro- 
ductive, comparative, and combinatory. 

That this source of consolation and support may be ec[ually in 
your power as in mine, but that you may never have occasion to 
feel equally grateful for it, as I have, and do in body and estate, 
is the fervent wish of 

Your affectionate 

S. T, Coleridge. 
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FROM BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, Jan. 18S8. 

Select Chapters 
From the Book of tlie 

ffifflo toorlba, 
Translated from the Ori- 
ginal EsoTEEic into the 

Language of the 

Qarbex Land: 
Comprising the Historie and Gests 
of MAXILU.N, agnominated 

CosMENCEPHALTis and a fiTonsiH- 
®ennan of SATYRANE, the Idq- 

LOCLAST a very true Novel 

founded on Acts, aptly divided 
and diversely digested into ^ttes, 
jnigl)t6, StationB (or Landing-places) 

£\aOXS and StCitieS complete 

in JSiitneris, more or less. 

NoTA Bene. — By default of tke decipherer, wo are forced tc 
leave the blank space before " Numeris" unfilled ; a part of the 
work, we fear, stiO remaining in the <Slnce)lIlillic character, a 
sort of Sans-Sckipt, much used, we understand, by adepts in the 
occult sciences, as likewise for promissory notes. "We. should also 
apologize for the indiscretion of our author in his epistolary preface 
{seduced by the wish of killing two birds with one stone), in shut- 
ting up vis d vis, as it were, so respectable and comprehensive 
(not to say synodical,) a personage as The Readeh. with Dick 
Proof, corrector — of what press, we know not, unless, as we 
grievously suspect, lie is in tlie employ of Messrs. Dash, Asterisk, 
Anon, and Company. Nor is this all; this impropriety being 
aggravated by sundry passages, exclusively relating and addressed 
to this Mr. Proof, which have an effect on the series of thoughts 
common to both the parties, not much unlike that, which a pa- 
renthesis or two of links, made of dandelion stems, might be sup- 
posed to produce in my Lord Mayor or Mr, Sheriff's gold chain. 
In one flagrant instance, with which the first paragraph in the 
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MWS concluded, we kave, by virtue of our editorial prerogative, 
degraded Ihe jjabsage to the place and condition of a Note. — Ed- 

Mfyrro.* 

'■ How wishedly will some pity tie case of AEaiits and Pakthenia, the 
patience of Srsseld in Chaucer, the mieery and troublcBome adyentures of 
the phanatJo {phrenetU ?) lovere in Cleopatra, Caasandva, Amadia de Gau!, 
Sidney, and such like I Yet all these are fla mere romantic aa Rabelais his 
Glaragantna. And yet with an unmoved apprehension, can peruse the very 
dolorouB and laonentiible murder of MtLcoLUMB the First, the cutting off the 
head of good Kino Axewub, the poisooing of FEeauaius the Third by Ms 
own queen, and the throat-euttuig of Kino FBiaELHAOHns by a fiddler I nay, 
and moreoTep, even the martyrdom of old Qiiees Ebtaban in Persia, the 
Bfabbing ul Henry Fourth in France, the sacrilegious poisoning of Emperor 
Henfy Seventh in Italy, the miserable death of MAUttioros the Emperor, 
wiHi a wife and five children, by wicked Phooas, — can read, I say, these and 
the like fetal passages, recorded by holy fathers and grave chroniclers, with 
less pity and compassion than the shallow loves of Romeo for his Juliet in 
Shakspeare — hia deplorable tragedies, or ehiin the pitiful wanderings of 
Lady Una in search of her stray Red-orosa, in Maater Spenser Ms quaint 
rhymea. Tea, the famous doiuge, and grievous sufferings of our own 
anointed kings, may be far outrivalled in some men's minds by the hardships 
of some enchanted innamorato in Ariosto, Parismua, or the two Palraerina." 

Foolis'b Hiaofy of the Wiclced Plots and Conspiratiea, &c. 

Motto II. 

" Pray, why is it that people say that men are not such fools now-a-days 
aa they were in the days of yore * 1 would fain know, whether you would 
have us understand by this same saying, as indeed you logically may, that 
formerly men were fools, and in tMs generation are grown wise. How 
many and what dispoaitiona made them fools ! How many, and ithat dia- 
positiona were wantmg to make 'em wise i Wty were those fools 1 How 
should these be wise ! Pray, how came you to know that men were for- 
merly fools ! How did yon find that they are now wise ( Who made them 
fools f Who in Heaven's name made them wise % Who d'ye think are most, 
those that loved mankmd foolish, or those that love it wise 9 How long has 
it been wise ! How long otherwise ! Whence proceeded tl 
folly \ Whence the following wisdom ! Why did the old folly end ni 
no later ? Why did the modern wisdom begin now and no sooner ( What 
were we the worse for the former folly ? What the better tor the aueceed- 
ing wisdom ? How should the ancient folly bare come to nothing ! How 
should this same new wisdom be started up and established ! Now answer 
me, an't please you." FniNcia Rabelais' Preface to his Fifth Book. 
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EPISTLE PREMONITORY FOR THE READER; 



Of the sundry Boris of vice, Richard, that obtain in ttis sinliil 
world, one of the most troublesome is af^vice, and no less an an- 
noyance to my feelings, than a, pun is to thine. " Lay yoxascene 
further offi I" "Was ever historian before affronted by so wild a 
suggestion ? If, indeed, the moods, measures, and events of the 
last six years, insular and continental, or the like of that, had been 
the title and subject-matter of the work; and you had then ad- 
vised the transfer of the scene to Siam and Borneo, or to Abys- 
sinia and the Isle of Ormus — there would be something to say for 
it, veridmilitiidinis causa, or on the ground of lessening the im- 
probability of the narrative. But in the history ofMaiihan! — 
Why, the locality, man, is an essential part of the a priori evi- 
dence of its truth ! 

In a biographical woik,* the properties of place arc indispen- 
Bable, Dick. To prove this, you need only change the scene in 
the History of Hob Hoy from the precipices of Ben Lomond, and 
the glens and inlets of the Trossacs (the Trossacs worthy to have 
made a W, S. but that a "W". S. is only of God's making, " nasd- 
tur non Jit") to Snow-hill, Breckneck Stairs, or Little Hell in 
Westminster — by going to which last-named place, Dick, when 

we were at the school, you evaded the guilt of forswearing 

for telling of me to our master, after you had sworn that you 

would go , if you did — well knowing where you meant me 

tfl understand you, and where in honor you ought to have gone — 
but this may be mended in time 

And lay the time further back But whj Eichard ' I 

pray thee tell me why? The •pesent jou replv is not the 
age of thp ^vpprnatural. Well and if I admit that the age 
at preseut is so fully attache 1 to the unnatural m taste 
the prEEternatural in life, and the contra natural in philosophy 

» In biography, which, by the hi-, reminds me of a rejoinder made to 
me, nigh 30 jeara ago, by Parsons Ihe Bookaeller, on my objeoling to sun- 
dry aneedotes in a MS. IJfa, that did more credit to the wit and invention 
of the author, than to bis honesty and veradty. " In a pro/e'Sed biogra- 
phy, Mr. P.° quoth I, pleadingly, and somewhat Byllabieaily.— " Biography, 
eir." intemipted he, "SfWography is what /want." 
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as fo have little room left for the supernatural — yet what is this 
to the purpose ? I can not antedate the highly respectahle per- 
sonage, iuto whose company I have presumed to bring you — I 
may make the keader sleep, hut I can not make him one of the 
Seven Sleep r« t k t j q f tl first t me since he 

fell into hia 1 g p h (j Id L d th Vision of 

Alberic ! 1 h d hi k t tl be] hat witch 

and wizard gn jmp! ylph 1 1 m d Id exist in 

those days ; 1 h t 1 k h m mm th d therim, the 

race is estia t "\^ 11 h oept / ? h h uld reject 
as specimen i h ght— h d ff n g d Ij f t the old 

■woman, wh th h g w d t h 1 ppe ed so far 

offaad sologghpd ddmyth ota word 

of truth in them ? Thou mayest thmk this, Richard, bat 1 nil! 
neither affront the reader by attributing to him a faith so tlniiead- 
ent on dates, nor myself, whose history is a concave mirror, Uiji i 
glass-case of mummies, stuffed skins of defunct monsters, and the 
anomalous accidents of nature. 

Thus, Richard, might I multiply thy objection, but that I detest 
the cut bono, when it is to be a suhstitute for the quid veri. Nor 
win I stop at present.to discuss thy insinuation against the com- 
parative wisdom of the sires of our great-grandsires, though at 
some future time I would fain hear thy answers to the doubts and 
queries in my second motto, originally started by Master Rabelais, 
in that model of true and perpetual history, the Travels of Gara- 
gantua and his friends. 

Without condescending to non-suit you by Xhs flaws in your 
indictment, I assert the peculiar fitness of this age, m which, by 
■way of compromising the claims of memory and hope, the rights 
both of its senior and of its junior members, I comprise the inter- 
valfmm 1770 to 1870. 

An adventurous position, but for which the age, I trust, will 
be " my good masters"— the more so, that I must forego one 
main help towards establishing the characteristic epithets right- 
fully appertaining to its emblazonment— namely, an expose of its 
own notions, of its own mm-als and pkUosophy. But Truth, I 
rememher, is reported to have already lost her ftont teeth (dentes 
incistrres et prehendles) by harking too close at the heels of the 
restive fashion : a second blow might leave her blmd as weU as 
toothless. Besides, a word in your ear, Richard Proo£ I do not 
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half trust you. I mean, therefore, to follow Petrarch's* exam- 
ple, and confine my confidence on these points to a few dear 
friends and revered benefactors, to whom I am in the habit of 
opening out my inner man in the world of spirits — a world which 
the eyes of " tJie profane vulgar" would probably mistake for a 
garret floored and wainscoted with old tooks ; tattered fohos, to 
wit, and massive quartos in no better plight. For the due nutri- 
ment, however, of scorn and vanity — which are in fact much the 
same ; for contempt is nothing but egotism turned sow — for the 
requisite supply, 1 say, of our social wants (Reviews, Anecdotes 
of Living Authors, Table-talk, and such-like provender), it will 
suffice if I hereby confess, that with rare exceptions these friends 
of mine were ali bom and bred before the birth of Common 
Sense by the obstetric skOl of Mr. Locke, nay, prior to the first 
creation of intellectual Light in the person of Sir Isaac Newton 
— which latter event (we have Mr. Pope's positive assurance of 
the fact) may account for its universal and equable diffusion at 
present, the Light not having had time to coOect itself into tndi- 
vidttal luminaries, the future suns, moons, and stars of the : 
d>is inteUigiMlis. This, however, may be hoped for o 
soon after the year 1870, which, if my memory does not fai 
is the date apocalypticaUi/ deduced by the Reverend G. S. Faber, 
for the commencement of the Millennium. 

But though my prudential reserve on these points must sub- 
tract from my forces numerically, this does not abate my reliance 
on the sufficing strength of those that remain. No '. with confi- 
dence and secular pride I affirm, there is no age you could 
gest, the characteristic of which is not to be found in the present 
— that we are the quintessence of all past ages, rather than an 
age of our own. You recommend, you say, the Dark Ages ; and 

* The passage hare alladed to, I should, as an elevated strain of elo- 
quence warm from the heart of a great and good man, eompare to any [las- 
sage of equal length in Cicero. I have not tlie folio edition of Petrarch's 
works t^ me (by-the-bje, the worst printed book in respect of bluodera I 
know oS, not eseepting even Anderson's British Poets) and ean not therefore 
give any particolar reference. But it is my purpose to offer you some re- 
marks on the Latin Works of Petrni'ch, w th 1 w I tiotis, at a future 
opportunity. It is pleasing to contemplat n thi U ist us man, at onee 
the bene&ctor of his own times, and tb d 1 bt t t1 succeeding, and 
working, on iiis contemporaries niost b n fi H h th t portion of his 
works, which is least in accouotwith hi j t ly — •» T C. 
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tliat the present boasts to be the contrary. Indeed ? I appeal 
then to the oracle that pronounces Socrates the most enlightened 
of men, because he -^ofessed himself to be in the dark. The 
coaverae, and the necessary truth of the converse, are alike ob- 
vious : besides, as already hinted, in time all light must needs be 
in the dark, as having neither reflection nor absorption ; yet may, 
nevertheless, retain its pienomen without inconsistency, by a 
Blight change in the last syllable, by a mere— for "ed" read 
"ing." For whatever scruples may arise as to its being an ea- 
Itglitened age, there can be no doubt that it is an enlightening 
one— an era o{ enligkteners, fmm the Gas Light Compaay to the 
dazzling niuminati in the Temple of Reason— not forgetting the 
diffuaers of light from the Penny-Tract-Pedlary, nor the number- 
less writers of the smaU, but luminous works on arts, trades, and 
sciences, natural history, and astronomy, all for the use of chil- 
dren from three years old to seven, interwoven with their own 
little biographies and nursery journals, to the exclusion of Goody 
Two Shoes, as favoring superstition, by one party ; and of Jack 
the Giant-killer, as a suspicious parody on David and Goliah, by 
the other. 

Far, far arouod, where er my eyebaUa stray. 

By Lucifer I 'tja aU one milkg-vias I 

Or, as Propria Qum Marihus. speaking {more 'prophetico, et pro- 
leptice) of the Irradiators of future {i. e. tw/) Times long ago ob- 
served, they are common, quite a common thing 1 

Sunt (ominune Parens, Authorque ; InfiiDS, Adolescens ; 
Dux ; Exlex ; blfrana ; Boa, Fur, Sua atijue SaeerdoB. 

So far, at least, you will allow me to have made out my posi- 
tion. But if by a dark age you mean an age concerning which 
we are altogether in the dark ; and as, in applying this to our 
own, the Subject and Object, we and the age become identical 
and coramutable terms ; I bid adieu to all reasoning by implica- 
tion, to all legerdemain of inferential logic, and at once brmg no- 
torious facts "to bear out my assertion. Could Hecate herself, 
churning the night-dampa for an eye-salve, wish for an age more 
ia the dark respecting its own character, than we have seen ex- 
emplified in our next-door neighbor, the Great Nation, when, on 
the bloodless altar of Gallic freedom, she took the oath of peace 
and good-will to all mankind, and abjured all conquests but those 
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p d m m m m d human happiness ;" 

nd h d p ed erthrow by an act of 

h rup h h rated hy a speculation 

m ss 11 and P b k r than in the more re- 

co g n P Minsu] — 

« im in £f m beMnd, 

The mounfttiuouB expecienoe high upheaped 
U Galli g 

and "ta b hrshm ary regallic respect for the 

more ann d ayadeTn Oommandmenta, left 

the land a d h m n e h xcluding theic owners 

— owner f p u fi a a t, the church and no- 

bility — fr ma saenh pesn ation ? Or when the 

same gemu h h m and n g n of the present age in 
Spain, p g h d nd g n u yaltywi h the newly-imported 
Btate-craft, sooiired to the monarch the revenue of a caliph, with 
the power of a constable ? But Piedmont ! but Naples — the 
NeapoUtans ! the age of patriotism, the firm, the disinterested — 
the age of good faith and hard fighting — of liberty or death ! — 
yea, and the age of newspapers and speeches in Britain, France, 
and Germany^the uncomtpted I mean (and the rest, you know, 
as mere sloughs, rather than a living and component part, need 
not be taken into the calculation) — were of the same opinion I 
A dream for Momus to wake out of with laughing! 

But enough I You are convinced on this point, — at least you 
retract your objection. And now what else ? Does my history 
require, in the way of correspondency, a time of wonders, a 
revolutionary period? Does it demand a nondescript age? 
Should it, above all (as I myself admit that it should), be laid in 
an age "without a name," and which, therefore, it will be char- 
ity in me to christen by the name of the Polypus ? An age, 
where the inmost may be turned outside — and " Inside out and 
outside in," I at one time intended for the title of my history — 
where the very tails, inspired by the spirit of independence, shoot 
out heads of their own ? (Thanks, with three times three, to 
Ellis and Trembley, the first historiographers of the Polypus 
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realm, for this beautiful emblem and natuial Banction of the 
SovEEEiGNTY OF THB PEOPLE I) AU, all ajs to be found in the 
age -we live in— whose attributes to enumerate would exhaust 
the epithets of an Orphic hymn, and beggar the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum I— All, all, and half besides— the feasibility of which I 
first learnt during the last war, at two public dinners severally 
given, one by Scottish, and the other by Irish patriots, where 
each assigned to their countrymen three fourths of onr whole 
naval and military success. In each case, a priori, the thing 
was possible, nay, probable ; as each meeting the assertion passed 
nem. con. though there were eye-witnesses, if not pars-maximists 
present— and both were so much in earnest, that I could not find 
it in my heart to disbelieve either. But this is a digression. Or 
it may be printed as a parenthesis. All close thinkers, yon 
know, are apt to be parenthetic. 

One. other point, and I conclude. You are a mighty man for 
parallel passages, Dick ' a very ferret for hunting out the pedi- 
gree and true parentage oi a thought, phrase, or image. So far 
from believing m equivocal generation, or giving credit to any 
idea as an Autncktlton , ^. e as selfsprung out of the individual 
bram, or natale i^um. whence (like Battersea Cabbages, Dur- 
ham mustard, Stilton cheese, &o.) it took its niarket name, I verily 
suspect you of the heresy of the Prie-Adamites ! Nay. I would 
lay a wager that the Thesis for youi Doctor's Degree, should you 
ever descend from your correctorship of typical errata to that of 
misprints in the substance, would be : quod fontes sint nullthi. 
In self-defence, therefore, by warrantable anticipation,— & preg- 
nant principle, Richard I by virtue of wHch (as you yourself 
urged at the time) the demagogues that threw open the election 
of the Mayor of Garrett, hitherto vested in the blackguards of 
Brentford exclusively, to the blackguards of the country at large 
exposed us to an invasion from the aristocracies of Tunis and 
Algiers ' N.B. Clarendon and the auaxterly are of the same 
opinion-prospectively, I say, for informers, and informatively for 
the reader, I make known the following: 

Some ten or twelve years agC, as the Vassals of the Sun, ^. e. 
the Bodies, count their time, being in the world of spmts as 
above-mentioned, and in the Parnassian quarter, in hteraiy chit- 
chat with Lucian, Aristophanes, Swift, Rabelais, and MoMre. 
over a glass of green gooseberry wine (since the departure of the 
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last-named spirit, articles of French produce have been deetared 
contraband in the spiritual Pamassia) — I read them a rough pre- 
cxistent, or as we eay here, copy, of Maxilian. When who should 
bo standing behind ray chair, and peeping over my shoulder (I 
had a glimpao of his face whea it was too late, and I never saw 
a more Cervantic one), but a spirit from Thought-land (North 
Germany I should say), who, it seems, had taken a trip thither, 
during the furlough of a magnetic crisis, into which his Larva 

had been thrown by Mc, senior, M.D.* and a Mesmerist 

fitill in great practice, "Well ! there would have been no harm 
in-this, for in such cases it was well known, that the spirit, on its 
return to the body, used to forget all that had happened to it dur- 
ing its absence, and became as ignorant of all the wondrous things 
it had seen, said, heard and done, as Balaam's ass. rivtjut 3'al 
Sros d Svos i^ayjiUtpiAEPog. But unluckily, and only a few months 
before, Mr. Van Ghert (who, as privy counsellor to the Sing of 
the Netherlands, ought to have known better) had, by metaphy- 
sical skill, discovered the means of so softening the wax tablet in 
the patient's cranium, that it not only received, hut retained, the 
intipvession from the movements of the soul, during her trance, re- 
suggesting them to the patient sooner or later somet mes as 
dreams, and sometimes as original fancies Thus it chanced, 
that the great idea, and too many of the sub ideis of my ideal 

work awoke, in the consciousness of this Prussian or Savon 

Frederic Miller is the name, he goes by soon after the return 

of the spirit to its old chambers in his brain. Alas my unRrtu- 
nate intimacy with a certain weH-known " Thief of Time," for 
which my originality had suffered on more than one former oc- 
casion, was part in fault ! But, be this as it may, so it chanced, 
however, that before I had put a single line on paper (my time 
being, indeed, occupied in determining which of ten or twelve 
pre-eadstents I should transcribe first) out came the surreptitious 
duplicate, with such changes in names, scene of action, thought, 
' See " Arohiv dee thieriaohen Magnetismue," edited by Professor Esehen- 
rniajer and Co. I mentionec! one of Dr. Nio's oases, with a few of Doators 
Kieser'a and NaaEe'a, and of Mr, Van Ghert's, to Lemuel Gulliver; but I 
found him strangely incredulous. Me (he eaid) had never aeeo any thing 
like it. But what is that to the purpose ! What does any one man's ex- 
perience go for, in proving a negative at least ! I «ouLi not eveo learn 
from Lim that he had ever mat with a single Meteorolithe, or sky .atone, on 
ita travels from the volcanoes of Jupiter, or the moon, to our earth. 
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images, and language, as the previous associations, and local im- 
presBiona of the univeeting plagiarist had clothed my ideas in. 
But what I take most to heart, it so nearly concerning the credit 
of Great Britain, is, that it came out in another country, and in 
high Dutch ! I foresee what my anticipator's compatriots ■will say 
— that admitting the facts as here related, yet the Anselmus is 
no mete transcript or version, but at the lowest a free imitation 
of the Maxilian : or rather that the English and German works 
are like two paintings by different masters from the same sketch, 
the credit of which sketch, seoundum leges et consuetudines mun- 
di corpuscularis, must be assigned to the said Frederic Miller by 
all incarnate spirits, held at this present time in tkeir senses, and 
as long as they continue therein ; but which I shall claim to my- 
self, ii'ever I get out of them. And so farewell, dear Corrector 1 
for I must now adjust myself to retire bowing, face or frontispiece, 
towards the reader, with the respect due to so impartial and 
patient an Arbiter from the 

Author. 



It was on a Whitsunday afternoon — ^the clocks striking five, 
and while the last stroke was echoing in the now empty churches 
— and just at the turn of one of the open streets in the outskirts of 
Dublin — that a young man, swinging himself round the corner, 
ran full butt on a basket of cakes and apples, which an old bar- 
row-wife was offering for sale ; and with such force, that the con- 
tents shot abroad, like the water-rays of a trundled mop, and ftir- 
nished exletnpore — on the spur of the occasion, as we say — a glo- 
rious scramble to the suburban yonngstera, that were there making 
or marring this double holiday. But what words can describe 
the desperate outburst the S^aze of sound mfo which the beldam 
owner of the waxes exploded ' or the boil ^nd bubble of abuse 
and imprecation, with which the neighbor go^ips starting from 
their gingerbread and whi'ikey stands and clustering round him, 
astounded the ears and senoes of the ill starred aggressor 1 a 
tangle-knot of adders, with all its heads protruded tow aids him, 
would not have been more temhc. Reeling with surprise and 
shame, with the look and gesture of a child, that, having whirled 
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till t wa g ddy-blind, is now trying to stop itself, he held out his 
p wh h he grinning scold with one snatch transferred to her 

o p k t At the sight of this peace-offering, the circle opened 
and mad y for the young man, who instantly pursued his 
u I a much celerity as the fulness of the street, and the 

d ad f a ond mishap, would pecmit. The flame of Irish 

ath so languishes and goes out, when it meets with no fuel 
In ta e. The rule holds true in general. But no rule 

s f un al application ; and it was far from heing verified 
hy the offended principal in this affray. Unappeased, or calling 
in her fury only to send it out again condensed into hate, the im- 
placable beldam hobbled after the youth, determined that though 
she herself could not keep up with Iiim, yet that her curses 
should, as long at least as her throat and lungs could supply 
powder for their projection. Alternately pushing hex limbs on- 
ward, and stopping not so much to pant as to gain a. fulcrum for 
a more vehement scream, she continued to pursue her victim with 
" vocal shafts," as Pindar has it, or &; nqluoq e/inQr/aSsls i. e. 
spitting fire liie a wet candle-wick, as Aristophanes ! 

And well if this had been all — an intemperance, a gust of 
cras^ cankered old age, not worth recording. But, alas 1 these 
jets and flashes of execration no sooner reached the ears of the 
fugitive, but they became articulate sentences, the fragments, it 
seemed, of aome old spell, or wicked witch-rltyme :— 

Ay t run, run, run. 
Off flesh, off bone t 
Tbou Satan's son. 
Thou Devil's own 1 
Into the glsEB 

PaHB 
He g:las9 ! the glass. 
The crystal glass I 

Though there is reason to believe that this transformation of 
sound, like the burst of a bomb, did not take effect till it had 
reached its final destination, the youth's own meatus audttorius; 
and that for others, the scold's passionate outcry did not verbally 
differ from the usual outcries of a scold in a passion : yet there 
was a something in the yell and throttle of the basket-woman's 
voice so horrific, that the general laugh, which had spread round 
at the young man's expense, was suspended. The passengers 
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halted, as -wonder-Btruok ; and when they moved on, there was 
a general murmur of disgust and aversion. 

The student Masilun — for he it was, and no other, who, fol- 
lowing his nose, without taking counsel of his eyes, had thus 
plunged into conflict with the old woman's wares — though he 
could attach no sense or meaning to the words he heard, felt 
himself, nevertheless, seized with involuntary terror, and quick- 
ened his steps, to get as soon as possihie out of the crowd, who 
were making their way to the pleasure-gardens, the Vaushall of 
the Irish metropolis, and whose looks and curiosity converged to- 
wards him. His anxious zig-zag, however, marked the desire 
of haste, rather than its attainment ; and still as he pushed and 
winded through the press of the various gay parties, all in holi- 
day finery, he heard a whispering and murmuring, " The poor 
young man ! Out on the frantic old hag I" The ominous voice 
and the wicked looks which the beldam seemed to project, to- 
gether with the voice — and we are all, more or less, superstitious 
respecting looks — had given a sort of sentimental turn to this lu- 
dicrous incident. The females regarded the youth with increas- 
ing sympathy ■ and in his well formed countenance (to which the 
expression of inward distress lent an aldifional interest) and his 
athletic growth the^ found an apology and for the moment a 
compensation, for the awkwardness oi h s gait ind the more 
than most unfashionable cut of his clothes 

It can never be proved that no one of the feeven Sleepers was 
a tailor by trade neither do I take on mj self to demonstrate the 
affirmative. But this I will maintain that a tailor d senthralled 
from a trance of like duration with conf ised and fragmentary 
recollections ol the faBhion" at the time he fell asleep blended 
with the images hastdy abstracted from the dresses that passed 
before his eyes when he hrst reopened them might hj dint of 
conjecture, ha^e come as near to a modish suit as the ambula 
tory artist had done who made his cireiiit among tl l. recesses 
of jVIacgillicnddy B Iteeka and for whose draper} tho person of 
oar luckless student did at this present t me perform the office 
of Layman* A pepper and salt fiock that might be taken for 

• The jointad image or arficulated ddl, R3 large m siine lostaoces as a 
full-grown man . r woman whith artists emploj 1 fie a ranj,cmeDt and 
probation of the drapery and attitudes of the figures m their paiatingfl, la 
CHlled Layman. PosracRiiT. Previously to his perusal of the several par- 
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a greatcoat, — hut -whether docked, or only outgrown, was open 
to conjecture ; a black satin waistcoat, witli deep and ample 
flaps, rimmed with rose-color embroidery ; green plusb small- 
clothes, that on one hmb formed a tight compress on the knee- 
joint, and on the other buttoned mid-way round the calf of a 
manly and well-proportioned leg. Round his neck a frilled or 
laced collar with a ribbon round it, sufficiently ahen indeed from 
the costume below, yet the only article in the inventory and sum 
total of his attire that harmonized, or, as our painters say, was 
in some keeping — with the juvenile bloom, and [mark, gentle 
Reader .' I am going to raise my style an octave or more] — ana 
ardent simplicity of his face ; or with the auburn ringlets that 
tempered the lustre of his ample forehead I like those fleecy 
cloudlela of amber, which no writer or lover of sonnets but must 
some time or other, in some sweet Midsiuumer Wight's Dream 
of poetic or sentimental sky-gazing, have seen astray on the sil- 
ver brow of the celestial Dian ! Or as I myself, once on a time, 
in a dell of lazy Sicily, down a stony side* of which a wild vine 
was creeping tortuous, saw the tendrils of the vine pencilling 
with delicate shadows the brow of a projecting rock of purest 
Alabaster, that here gleamed through from behind the tendrils, 
and here glittered as the interspace. 

Yes, gentle Header I — the diotion, similes, and metaphors of 

tieulara of the student's toui-ensCTiiJe,, Iain anxious to inform the reader, 
that having looked somewhat more hcedfully into my documents, I more 
than eiispeet that the piece, since it same from the hands of the Sartor of 
Mac^liouddy, had been most UcentioUBlj- interpolated by genii of moat 
miBchievous propensities — the frtwi socii of the KtruBcnn and Samothrjuiian 
breed ; the '■ Bobin Good FeUowa" of England ; the " (lood Neighbors" of 
North Britain ; and the " Practical Jokers" of ail pkoes, but of special fre- 
quency in clubs, soboola, sjid universities. 

• The author asks credit for Lis having, here and elsewhere, resisted the 
temptation of Bubatitutit^ "Mjftt'Se" for "o/"iBi!e/i" — the misuse of the said 
pronoun relative " whose," where the antecedent neither is, nor is meant to 
be represented as, personal or even animal, he would brajid, as one among 
the worst of those mimicries of poetic diotion, by which imbecile writers 
faooj they elevate tbeir prose — looaW, but that, to his vexation, he meets 
with it, of late, iu the compositions of men that least of all need such arti- 
fices, and who ought to watch o*er the purity and privil^ea of their mother 
tongue with all the jealousy of high-priests set apart by natore for the pon- 
tificate. Poor as our language is, in terminations and inflections significant 
of the ecnders, to destroy the fpw it possesfles is most wrongful. 
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the preceding paragraph, are m h m d h erogene. 

I am myself aware of it. But w p n it was 

meant to leave. A harmony h h d b original 

nor is to bo found in any pottr se If in the 

exact correspondence of the on M d Panour- 

gos, late of the Poultry Coun be King's 

Bench, a descendant of the Ea se P i* ha trick 

of Friar John in big composi — ed hi p pie. He 
sent an old coat to be dyed ; th d b h blue and 

black : he beat the dyer black and blue . and this, he justly ob- 
serv 1 p d d a 1 m nj Discordia concors! — the motto, 
gen 1 Re d j fax 1 bj he masters of musical counterpoint, 
totl naldadqa Ine notes which the potent fist of the 
Royal An n u E gl h Q,uoen Bess, boxed into love and good 
neighb h d h vi vi ginals. Besides, I wished to leave 
you fa y a f w ds 1 ger in the tiring-room. And here 

she comes ! The whole figure of the student — She has dresied 
the character to a hair. — You have it now complete before your 
mind's eye, as if she had caught ix flying. 

And in fact, with something like the feeling of one flying in 
his sleep, the poor youth neither stopped nor stayed, tiD he had 
reached and passed into the shade of the alley of trees that leads 
to the gardens — his original destination, as he saUied forth from 
his own unlightsome rooms. And scarcely, even now, did he 
venture to look up, or around him. The eruption from the bas- 
ket, the air-dance of cakes and apples, continued still before his 
eyes. In the sounds of distant glee he heard but a vibration of 
the inhuman multitudinous horse-laugh (finAQtOjiov filaapa'^ at 
the street comer. Yea, the restrained smile, or the nierry glance 
of pausing or passing damsel, were but a dimmer reflection of 
the beldam's haggish grin. He was now at the entrance gate 
Group after group, all in holiday attire, streamed forward The 
music of the wind instruments sounded from the gallery and 
louder and thicker came the din of the merry makers fiom the 
walks, alcoves, and saloon. At the very edge oi the rippling 
tide, I once saw a bag-net lying, and a poor l^SLinated haddock 
viith its neb through one of the meshes and once from Ihe gar 
risen at Valette, I witnessed a bark of Greece a goodly Idriote 
tall, and lustily manned ; its white dazzling cotton tails all filled 
out with the breeze, and even now gliding mto the grand poit 
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{Porto Grande), forced to turn about and beat rouad into the 
sullen harbor of quarantine. — Hapless Ma. 1 h h f 

pleasure have their quarantine, and repel w tl 1 rs 

the plague of poverty. The Prattique bo t 1 1 d wl 
his bill of he alth ? In the possession of th C Th first 

he recovered his thoughts and senses s ffi n Ij t mb 

that he had given away — to compreh d d i 1 th wl 1 
weight of Hs loss. And if a bitter curse hi m 1 ant t 
gave a wildness to the vexation, with wh h h ! k d pwa d 

Let vs not blame Mm : for agiuD^t such chimcea 
The heftrtieat strife of manhood is soaroe proof. 
We may read wnataacy and fortitude 
To other souls — but liad ourselves been struck, 
Even in tlie height and heat of our keen wisbing, 
It might hare made our heart-strings jar, like his \ 

Old Play. 

Hapless Maxilian I hard was the struggle between the tears 
that were swelling into his eyes and the manly shame that would 
fain restrain them. Whitsunday was the high hohday of the year 
for him the family festival from which he had counted and chroni- 
cled his years from childhood upwards. With this vision before 
him he had confined himself for the last four or five weeks to 
those feasts of hope and fancy, from which the guest is sure to 
nse Mith 111 improved apjetite: and yet had put into his purse 
a larger proportion oi his -SLanty allowance than was consistent 
with the humblest claim'' ot the months ensuing. But the Whit- 
sunday the aJba dies comes tut once a-year — to keep it, to give 
it honor due — he had pinched close, and worked hard. Yes, he 
was resolved to make much of himself, t« indulge his genius, even 
to a bottle of claret, — a plaio of French olives, — or should he meet, 
as was not improbable, his friend, Hunshman, the Professor of 
Languages — i. e. a middle-aged Gennan, who taught French and 
Italian : excellent, moreover, in pork, hams, and sausages, though 
the anti-judaic part of the concern, the pork shop, was ostensibly 
managed by Mrs. Hunshman, and since her decease, by Miss 
Luaatia, his daughter — or should he fall in with the Professor, 
and the fair Lusatia, why then, a bowl of Arrack punch {it is the 
ladies' favorite, he had heard the Professor say, adding with a 
smile, that the French called it contradiction), — Yes, a bowl of 
punch, a pipe — his friend, townsman and maternal descendant 
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of the celebrated JacoT] Befamen, had taught him to smoke, and 
was teaching him Theosophy — coffee, and a glass of Inniskillen to 
CI01V11 the solemnity. In this broken and parenthetic form did 
the bill cf fare ferment in the anticipator's brain : and in the 
same form, with some little interpolation, by way of glosa, for the 
Reader's information, have we, sacrificing elegance of style to 
faith of History, deUvered it. 

Maxilian was no ready accountant; hut he had acted over the 
whole expenditure, had rehearsed it in detail, from the admission 
to the concluding shilling and pence thrown down with an un- 
counting air for the waiter, Voluptnous Youth ! 

But, ah I that fatal incursion on the apple-basket — all was 
lost 1 The brimming cup had even touched his lips — it left its 
froth on them, when it was dashed down, untasted, from his 
hand. The music, the gay attires, the tripping step and friendly 
nod of woman, the volunteer service, the rewarding araile — per- 
haps, the permitted pressure of the hand felt warm and soft 
within the glove— all shattered, as so many bubbles, by that one 
malignant shock I In fits and irregular pulses of locomotion, hur- 
rying yet lingering he forced himself alongside the gate, and with 
many a turn 1 dl wh th r he went, if only he left; the haunts 
and houses of m b hi d hmi, he reached at length the solitary 
banks of the I 1 t th t pours itself into the bay south of the 
Liffey. Clo by t d 11 de and massy fragment of an inclo- 
8ure, or rath th n^l h re the waUs met that had once pro- 
tected a now d t d d 

" And 1 11 wh many a garden-flower gi'ew wild." 

Here, beneath b hj Id tree, that had shot forth from the 
crumbling n. n th g h gher than midway from the base, he 

found a gras y h f or ottoman of sods, overcrept with 

wild-sage anl ml Of all his proposed enjoyments, one 

only remained th p t f his IHend, itself almost a friend— a 
Meerschaum p p wh h h and ample bole was filled and sur- 
mounted by t b f L tian growth, made more fragrant by 
folded leafits of spicy or balsamic plants. For a thing was dear 
to Maxilian, not for what it was, but for that which it represented 
or recalled to him : and often, while his eye was passing, 

" O'er Mil and dale, thro' Cloudland, gorgeous land 1" 
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had his epirit clomb the heights of Imaus, and descended into the 
vales of Iran, on a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Hafiz, or the 
howera of Mosellaia. Close behind him plashed and murmured 
the companionable stream, he' >nd which the mountams of "Wick 
low hung floating in the dim horizon ; while iiill h h m se 

the towers and pinnacles of the metropolis, now f n d and 
airy-light, as though they had been the sportive a ur f 

air and sunshine. Yet Maxilian heard not, saw n — o nors 
still. 

He saw them all, how excellently fair — 
He saw. not felt, how beautiful tliey were. 

The pang was too recent, theH^low too sudden. Fretfully strik- 
ing the fire-spark inta the nitred sponge, with glazed eye idly 
fixed, he transferred the kindled fragment to his pipe. True it 
is, and under the conjunction of iriendlier orbs, when, liie a cap- 
tive king beside the throne of his youthful coni^ueror, Saturn had 
blended his sullen shine with the subduing influences of the star 
of Jove, often had Maxihan experienced its truth — that 

The poet in his lone yet genial hour 

Givea to his eye a magnifying power : 

Or rather he emancipates his eyes 

From the black shapeleBS neeidents of siie — 

Id unctuous cones of kindling cosl, 

Or smoke upwreathing from the pipe's trim bole, 

His gifted ken eno see 

Phantoms of sublimity. 

But the force and frequence with which our student now com- 
mingled its successive volumes, were bettor suited, in their efTects, 
to exclude the actual landscape, than to furnish tint or canvas for 
ideal shapings. Like Discontent, from amid a cloudy shrine of 
her own outbreathing, he at length gave vent and utterance to 
his feelings in sounds more audible than articulate, and which at 
first resembled notes of passion more nearly than parts of speech, 
but gradually shaped themselves into words, in the following 
soliloquy : — 

"Yes! I am bom to all mishap and misery! — that is the truth 

of it ! Child and boy, when did it fall to my lot to draw king 

or bishop on Twelfth Night ? Never I Jerry Sneak or Nincom- 
poop, to a dead certainty ! When did I ever drop my bread and 
butter — and it seldom got to my mouth without some such cir- 
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cuit — but it fell on the buttered side ? When did I ever cry, 
Head! but it fell tail ? Did I ever once ask, Even or odd, but I 
lost? And no wonder; for I was sure to hold the marbles so 
awkwardly, that the boy could cc 'it them between my lingers 1 
But this is to laugh at! though in my life I could itever descry 
much mirth in any laugh 1 ever set up at my own vexations, past 
or present. And that's another step-dame trick of Destiny! My 
shames are all immortal ! 1 do beheve, Nature stole me from 
my proper home, and made a blight of me, that I might not be 
owned again! For I never get older. Shut my eyes, and I can 
hnd no more differeni-e between eighteen me and eight me, than 
between to daj and yesterdaj ' Snt I will not remember the 
miseries that dogged my earlier jears from the day I was first 
breeohed ' (Nay the casualties tears and disgraces of that day 
I never can forgtt ) Let them pass however — school-tide and 
holidaj tide =chool hours and play hours gnefs, blunders, and 
mischances. For all these I might pardon my persecuting 
Nemesis I Yea, I would have shaken hands with her, ae forgiv- 
ingly as I did with that sworn familiar of hers, and Usher of the 
Black Eod, my old schoolmaster, who used to read his newspaper, 
when 1 was horsed, and flog me between the paragraphs ! I 
would forgive her, I say, if, like him, she would have takenJeave 
of me at the School Gate. But now, vir et togatus, a seasoned 
acadecDLC — that now, that still, that evermore, 1 should be the 
whipping-stock of Destiny, the langhing-stock of Fortune." * * 



N.B. — Of the " Selection firom Mr. Coleridge's Literary Cor- 
respondence" the author aaid in a note to the Aids to Reflection, 
"which, however, should any of my readers take the trouble of 
consulting, he must be content with such parts as he finds intelli- 
gible at the first perusal. For from defects in the MS., and 
without any fault on the part of the Editor, too large a portion is 
so printed that the man must be equally bold and fortunate in 
his conjectural readings who can make out any meaning at all." 
— S, C. 
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NOTES. 



(a) p. 17. It now seems dear to me, that my Father here alludes 
to a coarse of lectures delivered in 1808, and I think it moat probable 
that, from some momentary confusion of mind, he wrote " sixteen or 
seventeen," instead of " ten or eleyeu ;" unless his writing viA^ wrongly 
copied. It does not appear that he lectured on Shakapeare in 180] 
or 1802 ; but in March, April, and May of 1808, and I doubt nut in 
February likewise, lie lectured on Poetry at the Royal Inalitutioii. 
Schlegel's lectures, the substtmoe of which we now have in the Dra- 
maturgiache Yorlemngen, were read at Vienna that same Spring; 
hut they were not puilishsd till 1809, and it is mentioned in an Ob- 
servation prefixed to part of the work printed in 1811, that the portion 
respecting Shakapeare and the English Tiieatre was re-oast after the 
oral delivery. 

(ft) p. 18. My Father appears to confound the date of publication 
with that of delivery, when he affirms that Schlegel's Dramatic Lec- 
tures were not ddinered till two years after his on the same suhjeots : 
but the fact is, as has been mentioned in the last note, that those parts 
of Soblegel's J}ram. Vorlesung. which contain the coincidences with 
my Father, in Ms view of Shakspeare, were not orally delivered at 
all— certainly not in the Spring of 1808, but added when the discourses 
were prepared for the press, at which time the part about Shakspeare 
was almost altogether re-written. 

Few auditors of Mr. Coleridge's earliest Shaksperian lectures prob- 
ably now survive. None of those who attended his lectures before 
April in 1808 have I been able to discover or communicate with. 
But I have found this record in Mr. Payne Collier's edition of Shak- 
speare, vol. vii. p. 193. " Coleridge, after vindicating himself irom 
the accuaation that he had derived his ideas of Samlet from Schlegel 
(and we heard him broach them some years before the Lectures ffeJw 
J}r<matUehe Kumt und Littemtur were published) tbus m a few seiv- 
tences sums up the character of Hamlet. " In Hamlet," &c. Intro- 
duction to ffamlet. 
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(e) p. 33. It CMii hardly be necessary to remind any attentive reader, 
that my Pather's declarations respecting independence of Schlegel re- 
late to his view of tlie characteristic merits of Biakspeare, and ta 
general principles of criticism, eitaHwhed and applied hy him in 1808, 
and still earlier in conversation, not t« his Lectures of 1818, fragmenta 
of which are contained in this volume. I think, however, that when 
in 1819 my Father wrote the record prefixed to the Notes on Hamlet 
(see p. 144) he conld hardly have been aware how many of the Ger- 
man critic's sentences he had repeated in those latter lectures, how 
many of his illustrations had intertwined themselves with his own 
thoughts, especially in one part of his stihject— -the Greek Drama — 
by the time they were to he delivered in 1818. Had he been fully 
conscious of tljs, common caution wonld have induced him to ac- 
knowledge what he had obt^ned from a hook which was in the hands 
of BO many readers in England. I take this opportanity of giving 
notice that I shall make reference to Schlegel wherever I find thoughts 
or espressions of my Father's substantially the same as his, though I 
am by no means aure, that in all these passages there was a borrowing 
on. the part of the former. Any one who has composed for the press, 
and has Tinited with this practice habits of accurate revision and an 
ansiety to avoid both tlie reality and the appearance of plagiarism, 
will bear witness to the fact, that coincidences, both in the form and 
manner of thought, espednlly m eriUeism, are of the commonest oc- 
currence. Several striking coincidences may be found between 
Schlegel in his Dramatic Lectures and Schelling's fine discourse U^er 
der UUenden, Kunete (On the Imaging Arts). For example, Schelling 
observes respecting the Niobe of ancient sculpture, that " the expres- 
sion is softened down by the very nature of the subject, since Sor- 
row, by transcending all expression, annals itself, and thns that Beauty 
which conld not have been lifesomdy preaen-ed, is saved from injury 
by the commencing torpor." Compare this with Schlegel's interest- 
ing criticism on the Niobe at the end of Iiis third (now fifth) Lec- 
ture (vol. i. p. 00, 2d edit!). Der Sehmerz ensfelU den uierirdiichen, 
Adel Her Ziige ilin «i> leenig^ da er dwrch die plotsUehe Aiihavfung der 
Schlage, der hedeutenden, Fabel gemSas, in Emtamtng Uberzagehen 
icheint. In proof of this also 1 would refer to Schelling's remarks on 
the difference between the nature and range of Sculpture and of 
Painting (PMl. SeTiriJt. pp. 875-6), with those of Schlegel (vol. iii. p. 
121), Lecture sii. (now xxii.) "Painting," says Schelling, "repre- 
sents not by corporeal things, but by light and color, — through an 
incorporeal, and, in some measure, spiritual medium." " Its pecuhar 
charm," says Schlegel of the same, "consists in this, that it makes 
Tisible in corporeal objects what is least corporeal, namely, light and 
air." Road also Schelling's parallel of the Ancient mode of thought 
witli the Plastic Art, of the Modern with tlie Pictorial (Phil Sch'Hft, 
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pp. 8*6-7) ; and compare with ScUegel, Lecture i. (vol. i. p, 9) and 
Lect. ix.— now end of Lect. svii.— (vol. ii. p. 172.) Eead ScLeliJDg 
on Imitation of the Ancients, and on the Principle of Life aa the 
BOurce of essential character in Art (Phil. 8chrift. pp. 347-8-9), and 
compare with the doctrine of Sohlegel on the same points, Lect. i. 
(vol. i. pp. a-7)— Lect, sii. (now xxii.) vol. iii. p. 140. 

I make no donht that these likenessea, or rather samenesses, of 
thonght and language were matter of coincidence rather than adop- 
tion on the part of the latter promulgator, because, althongh the Ora- 
tion was delivered at Huaioh, Oct. 13, 1807, half a year before 
Sehlegel read his Lectures at Vienna, it was not published among the 
author's collected Philosophical Writings till 1809. I can not help 
here expressing my surprise at the unconscientious way in which 
positive charges of dishonest plagiarism are tflo often made and prop- 
agated. ITot nnfreijuently such charges are brought forward on 
grounds which the accusers themselves have never properly exam- 
ined, and of the true nature of which they are absolutely ignorant. 
Such inaccuracy in matters nea/rly concerning the elMracters of men 
indicates a want of truthfulness and consideration of what is due to 
others, far more reprehensible than any case of simple pla^arism, 
ever so clearly established. 

GREEK DRAMA. 



This Essay certainly contains a great deal which is to be found in 
Schlegel's Dram. Vorlesiingen. The borrowed parts were probably 
taken from memory, for they seldom follow the order of composition 
in the original, and no one paragraph is wholly transferred from it. 
I must not omit, on this occasion, to acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr. Heath, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, who, in a letter 
to the late editor of Coleridge's Remains, dated April 26, 1838, pointed 
out, in a broad way, the parts of Schlegel's Lectures to which he con- 
sidered Mr. 0. to be indebted in this composition. His references 
are to the first edition, and for the sake of those who may possess 
that and not tlie second, to which my notes refer, I give them here. 
"Vol. i. pp. 14, IS, 89^ 97,98; 103^; 270,272-3; 339. 30, et seq. 
—832 ; 834, 6, 7, 8. 

(!) p. 28. For the following sentences to the end of the paragraph 
see Schlegel's vith (now sith) Lect. vol. ii. pp. 15, 16, 2d edit. 

(3) p. 23, "The old comedy, however, is as independent and ori- 
ginal a kind of poetry as tragedy ; it stands on the same elevation 
with it; that m to say, it goes as far beyond a conditionate reality 
(PedAngte WirlelickMt) into the domain of free-creating fancy." 
Vol, ii. p. 17. " The comic Poet transports his personages iato an 
ideal element as truly aa the tra^c." Tranal. lb. p. 21. 
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(3) p. 38. From "'Tragedy is poetry," to the end of tlje Ibllowing 
paragraph, ia freely traoslated from lb. pp. 17, 18, 19. 

(4) p. 35. The reader may compare the last two paragraphs with 
lb, pp. 19, 20 : from So wmdg ab&r to in Freykeit seUt. 

(5) p. 36. Parts of the substance of this paragraph may be found 
in Lect. vii. (now xii.) pp. 69, 60, 61. The oommenoing sentences 
agree with Sohlegel's remarks in Leot. vi. (now sdi.) p. 26. — Die alU 
Komiidie Jtat mit der athermehen, Preylieit eugUich geblith^ &c. The 
observation that the moral law is the ground in tragedy, may be com- 
pared with Sohlegel's teaching in Leot. vii. (now xiii.) vol. ii. p. 60. 
Der Mehate tragiiche Ernst, &c.: and in Lect. is. (now xvii.) vol. ii. 
p. 156. Wir seAen hier eine neu6 BmUmmv/ng, &c. But neither 
thought nor language is identical in the two passages. 

(6) p. 26. For great part of this paragraph see theaame(viithnow 
liiith) Leotnre, pp. 61, 2, 3, 4. 

(7) p. 3T. See Lect. iii. (now iv.) vol. i. p. 63, and p. 66. 

(8) p. 38. " The Chorus," says Schlegel, " is the idealized spectator :" 
ii. 80, Lect. iii, (now v.) Compare also the next paragraph on the 
Chorus in connectioa with unity of place with remarks on the same 
subject in Lect. is. (now xvii.) vol. ii. p. 165: and p. 168. 

(9) p. 28. See Lect. Hi. (now iv.) vol. i. pp. 90, 91-2. 

(10) p. 29. lb. 6T-8. 

(11) p. 29. "Eoosseau," says Schlegel in his first Lecture, "recog- 
nized the contrast inMusic,and showed that rhythm and melody was 
the ruling principle of ancient, as harmony is of modern music. On 
the imaging axis(}>ildmidm. Kunate),~&iiasts.xhny% made this ingenious 
remark, that the old painters are perhaps too mnch of sculptors, 
modem sculptors too much of painters. This touches the very point 
with which we are concerned : for, aa I shall unfold more fully in the 
sequel, the spirit of collective ancient art and poetry is plastic, as that 
of the modem is picturesque." — Tr. vol. i. p. 9. On the same subject 
hear Schelling. " By this opposition not only may we explain the 
necessary predominance of Sculpture in Antiquity, of Painting in the 
modern world ; the former being thoroaghly plastic in its mode of 
thought, whilst the latter makes even the soul a passive organ of 
higher revelations ; but this also may be inferred, that it is not enough 
fo aim at the plastic in form and representation, — the prime requisifa 
is to thinh plastically, that is to say, in the manner of the ancients. 
But if it is an iiyury to Art when Sculpture deviates into the sphere of 
painting, on the other hand, the restrictions of painting to plastic con- 
ditions, and form is a limitation arbitrarily imposed. For if the former, 
like gravity, operates on a single point, the latter, lite light, may fill 
the whole world with its creations. — Trand. PMl, Schrift.-p-p. 376-7. 

The reader may compare the first sentence of the Essay with 
Schlegel, vol. ii. pp. 15-16, for a general resoniblance of tliought. 
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(_d) p. 36, This paragraph may be compared with Schlegel, Lect. 
lii. (now ivii.) vol. iii. pp. 116, 117 ; and p. 113 : — Bs Aaben unUr 
dem Memeh&igeschMtt, &c. though there is no identity of expresBion. 

(e) p. 35. Schlegel observes in his xiith (sxiind) Lecture, "We 
cau readily admit that most draraatio works of English and Spanish 
poets are, according to the ancient sense, neither tragedies nor come- 
dies ; they are romantic entertainments — show-pieces (icAauapUle). 
^Transl vol. iii. p. IIT. 

(/) p, 86, Sotilegel's opinion on stage-illusion, in reference to 
the old doctrine of the unity of time, is to he found in his ixth (now 
sviith) Lecture: see especially the paragraph Gonsillejindet dieae 
Hegel, &c. vol. ii. pp. 1 62, 3, 4 ; though there is no perfect coincidence 
with Mr. C.'s ohservations on the same subject anywtere, and for the 
most part none at all. Compare also Sohlegel's remarks on stage- 
scenery and decorations in his ziiith (now sxviitb) Leotnre, pp. 74-77. 

((f) p. 54. Most of the substance of the following paragraph may 
he found in the following of Sohlegel's siith (now xsiind) Lecture. 
" To he formless then is by no means permissible for works of genius ; 
but of this there is no danger. In order to meet the objection of 
formlessness, we have but to understand properly vihat Form ie : for 
this has been conceived by most men, and particularly by those oritica 
who insist above all things on a strict regularity, in a meohanical sense, 
and not as it ought to be, organically. Form is mechanical when it 
is impressed upon any piece of matter by an outward operation, as a 
mere accidental ingredient, without regard to the nature of the thing, 
as for example, when we ^ve any form at pleasure to a soft mass, to 
be retained after it has hardened. Organic form, on the contrary, is 
innate , it forms from within outward, and attains its determinate 
character together with the full development of the germ. Such 
forms are found in nature nniversally, wherever living powers are in 
action, from the crystallization of salts and minerals to plants and 
flower", and from these again up to the human countenance. Even 
in fine art, as in the realm of that supreme artist, Nature, all genuine 
forms are organioal, that is to say, they are determined by the nature 
and quality of the work. Li a word, the form is no other tiian a sig- 
nificant exterior, the physiognomy of a thing,— when not defaced by 
disturbing accidents, a ipeaUng physiognomy,— which bears true wit- 
ness of its hidden essence.— The forms vary with the direction of the 
poetical sens&"—Traml vol. iii. pp. 115-16, 

(A) p, 56. The doctrine of Uiis section on Shakspeare's judgment 
may be compared with that of Schlegel laid down in Lect. sii. (now 
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ssii.) vol, ill. pp. 136-30. Wach alten tttmmen eu wrtheiUn &c. 
such was Mr. Coleridge's doctrine before he had read 
Dvamatie Lectures; and, as far as 1 have observed, there is no simi- 
larity of espression. 

(0 p. 57. The leading thought in this simile is the same aa in one 
of Sohlegel's in his first Lecture, but the expression is different. 
" Many at first sight brilliant appearances in the domain of the fine 
Arts, &o. resemble the gardens which little children lay ont ; impatient 
to behold a creation of their hands complete on the instant, they 
brealc off twigs and flowers here and there, and plant them without 
more ado in fie earth. At first the whole wears a goodly aspect ; the 
childish gardener walks proudly np and down among his showy 
flower-beds, till all comes to a miserable conclusion, when the rootless 
plants hang down their withering leaves and blossoms, and only dry 
stalks remain ; while the dark forest whereon the diligence of the 
artist was never bestowed, which rose up towards heaven before the 
memory of man, stands unshattered, and fills the solitary beholder 
with reli^ons awe." 

The same thought with its affecting images has been introdnoed by 
Mr. H. Taylor into his Lay of Blma. 

•'Then roflmed she througli ihe forasl nalta, 
Ci'oppLng the wild fluwora bj Iheir stalks, 



( j) p. 58. See Schelling's Oration, pp. 376-7 ; and Schlegel, Leot, i. 
vol. i. p. 9, and Lect. is. (now xvii.) vol. ii. p. 173. 

(i) p. 58. " The Pantheon differs not more from Westminster Ab- 
bey or the Church of St. Stephen at Vienna, than the structure of a 
tragedy of Sophocles ii-om that of a stage piece of Shakspeare." — 
Traral. Lect. i. vol, i. p. 10. 

(Q p. 69. lb. p. 9, See note 11 to Essay on the Qreek Drama. 

(m,) p. 59. " We must conceive it (the Chorus) as the personified 
reflection on the action which is going on, &c. This ia the general 
poetical import, which is no way affected by the fact, that the Ohoms 
bad a logical origin in the feasts of Bacelmo, and ever retained among 
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the Greets a specially local aignificatlon." — Trand. Lect. iii. (now v.) 
vol. i. p. 79. 

" It was intelligently remarked by the Sophist Gorgias, that Mars 
had inspired this last-named great drama {The Seeeii iefore ThSes) 
instead of Bacchns ; for Bacchus, not Apollo, was the tutelary deity 
of tragic poefs, which at first sight eeema strange ; bat we must hear 
in mind, that the former was not the god of wiae and joy alone, but 
of the higher inspirations." — Transl. LecL iv. (now vi) vol. i. p. 96. 

(ra) p. 60, Sohlegel makes a remark in substance the same as this, 
Lect. iv. (now vi.) vol. i. p. 98 : and again in Lect. is. (now xvii.) vo]. 
ii. pp. 165, 6. Wtfmer lagen ^wisehen, i&e. 

(o) p. 61. Was derDvft eines aadlicb^ Frtihlmge herauachendet, 
der Oesang der ^acMigall gehnsitehtige*, daa erete AufbMhen der Soie 
tooUiutigee hat, dot atkmet o/us dieeem Gedicht. AH that is intoxica- 
ting ia the fragrance of a southern spring, all that is passionate in the 
song of the nightingale, all tliat is luxnrions in the new-blown rose, — 
all alike breathe from this poem. — Traml. 

Daa Suseeste und dan Serbeiife, LWbe vnd Rasi, &c. &c. "Whatever 
is sweetest and bitterest; Love and Hatred; glad festivities and 
gloomy resentments; tender embraces and vaults of the dead ; fulness 
of life and self-destruction ; here stand in thick array side by side ; 
and in the harmonious miracle all these opposites are so molten 
into the nnity of a compound impression, that the echo which the 
whole leaves upon the mind is like asingle but endless sigh." — Traml. 
Lect. icii. (now xxv.) vol. iii. p. 307. 

(P) P- 'fS. "In the zephyr-like Ariel the image of the air can not 
fail to he perceived ; his very name expresses it, as on the other hand, 
OnliUan signifies the hard earthly element." Transl. Lect. xii. (now 
sxiv.) vol iii. p- 300. Schlegel's criticisms on The Tempest and on 
Th« Midgammer Sight's Dream are especially genial and eloquent. 
The light rich works of fancy seem to have delighted iiim more, and 
are, perhaps, in general, more adequately characterized in his book, 
than those which contain more for the understanding. His view of 
Shakspeare, however, on tlie whole is most discriminating— and en- 
hances om- surprise at his partial injustice to Ben Jonson and Molifre. 
whose faults he has noted acutely, but whose redeeming merits t-c 
does not seem to have beheld with an eye of equally fine discernment. 

(5) p. 96. Mr. Collier thinks it very possible that tjje visions were 
parta of an older play. On the passage in Act L sc. B, he has this 
nnte. " Tiic numbered beach" must be taken, as Johnson observes, 
for the ■mmnerom beach ; and " twinned stones" of the preceding line 
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refers to the likeneaa, Ba of twius, betweefl the stones on tlie beaeli. 
Ooleriflge would read with Farmer "umbored" for "numbered;" 
but, if any change were required, we sbonld be incliDed to prefer that 
of Tlieobald, " Th' itnmmbered beach." It seems to be intended to 
tiring the multitude of similar stones on the beaoh into comparison 
wirJi the multitude of similar stars in the sky, and this interpretation 
l>ringa out " the rich erop of sea and land" iato clear intelli^bilitj. 
Bat is it meant that men's eyes can distinguish the stars above from 
tlie stones below, or the stars one from another and the stones like- 
wise, though both are so numerous and so much alike ? The grammar 
and construction seem to require the former sense, and yet the latter 
seems the best. 
The passage of Act i. sc. 1, in Knight's edition stands thus: 



And ia explained thus in a note : " As we have punctuated the pas- 
sage, we think it presents no difficulty, Bhod is used by Shafcspeare 
for natural diaposition, as in All's "Well that enda Well— 



The meaning of the passage then is— You do not meet a man but 
frowns : our bJoods do not more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Btill seem as the idng seems. As is afterwards e. 



In Pisanio's speech (Act i. sc. 4) thia edition has " hia eye or ear." I 
would that my father conld have seen Mr, Knight's Shak^eare, with 
its interesting illustrations, and ita refined and genial criticism. 

(f) 104. Mr. PajTie Collier remarks on " path" in the present pas- 
sage : " This verb was in use for walii by Drayton, one of the best 
writers of his time. All the old editions concur in ' path.' " 

(s) p. 116. Sohlegel says of Juliet ia the GharakterUUlcen wnd 
KHtiken, " how thereupon her imagination falls into an uproar, — so 
■nany terrors bewilder the tender brain of the maiden, — and she 
drinks off the eup in the tumult, to drain whieh with composure 
would have evinced a too masenlino resolvedaess," p. 800. This is 
the only positive coincidence between my father's criticism on Eomeo 
and Juliet with Schlegel's eloquent essay on the same play ; but it ia 
interesting to compare the two, especially when they speak of the 
family bonds that form the groundwork of the tale, of Romeo's first 
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love, Emd of Merontio. Those passages of Sohlegel's critique are aa 
follows : " The enmity of the two families is the hinge on which every 
thing turns: very appropriately therefore the representation com- 
mences with it The spectator must have seen ita onthreaks himself 
in order to know what an insuperable obstacle it ia to the union of 
the lovers. The animosity of the masters has rather rade represen- 
tatives; we see how far the tnattermnst have gone when these foohah 
I'ellows can not meet without forthwith falling into a qnarrel. Ro- 
meo's love to Rosalind makes np the other half of the argument. 
This has been to many a stnmbhng-block, and Garrick rejected it in 
his alteration of the play. To me it appears indispensable ; it is like 
the overture to the mnsieal sequence of moments, which all nnfold 
liemselves ont of that first when Eomeo beholds Juliet. Lyrically 
taken, though not in respect of the action,— (and its whole charm 
surely rests on the tender enthosiaem which it breathes,) — the piece 
would be imperfect if it did not contain within itself the rise of his 
passion. But ought we to see him at first m a state of indifference! 
How is his first appearance exalted through this, that, already re- 
moved from the cironmstances of cold Reality, he walks on the con- 
secrated ground of Fancy ! The tender solidtnde of his parents, his 
restless pmings, his determined melancholy, his fanatical inclination 
for loneliness, every thing in hira announces the chosen one and the 
victim of Love. His youth is like a thunderous day in spring, when 
snltry air surrounds the loveliest, most voluptuous flowers. Shall his ^ 
quick change of mind deprive him of sympathy !— or do we not argne " 
from the instantaneous vanquishment of his first inclination, which in 
the b^nnmg appeared so strong, the omnipotence of the new im- 
pression V pp 389, 210, 291 On the ancient feud of the two houses, 
Schlegel remarks m cntiuzing the concluding portion of the play, 
" Nay more the reconciliation ot the heads of the families over the 
dead bodies ot their children, the only drop of halm left for the torn 
heart, is not possible except through their being informed aa to the 
course of events The unhappmees of the lovers is thus not wholly 
in vain ; sprung out ot the hatred with which the piece begins, it 
turns, in the cycle of events, back towards its source and stops it up 

Mkboctio. 
"Asitmaj bi. slid of the whole piece, that it is one great antithe- 
sis, whorem love and hatred, what is sweetest and what is bitterest 
&o. &c. aie closely intermingled, so likewise the jocnnd levity of 
Merontio is associated with, and opposed to, the melancholy enthu- 
siasm of Romeo Mercutio's wit is not the cold ofispring of intellec- 
tual effort, bnt flow spontaneonaly ont of his incessant vivacity of 
temper. That aame neb mea-ure of fancy, whieh. in Romeo, Joined 
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■with deep feeling, engenders an inclination to romance, in Mercutio, 
amid the influences of a clear head, takes a turn toward pleasnre. In 
both the very highest point of life's fnlness is Tisible ; in both appears 
also the swift transiency of whatever is most exqnisite, the perishable 
nature of all blossoms, over which the whole drama is one tender 
strain of lamentation. Itercntio, as well as Eomeo, :s doomed to 
early death. He deals with his life as with a sparkling wine, which 
men drink off hastily ere its lively spirit evaporates." 

I ADD THIS OHiEAOTEB OF PaeIS. 

"The well-meaning bridegroom, who thinks that he has loved JaKet 
right tenderly, must do something ont of the common way : his sen- 
sibility ventnres out of its every-day circle, though fearfully, even to 
the very borders of the romantic. And yet how far difierent are his 
death-rites from those of the Beloved! How quietly he scatters his 
flowers 1 Hence I can not ask, " Was it necessary, that this honest 
soul too should be sacrificed? Mast Eomeo a second time shed blood 
against his will! Paris belongs to those persons whom we commend 
in life, hut do not immoderately lament in death ; at his last moments 
he interests na especially by the request to be laid in Juliet's grave. 
Here Romeo's generosity breaks forth, like a flash of light from dark- 
some clouds, when he utters the last words of blessing over one that 
haa become his brother by misfortune." 

(Q p. 133. "In the progress of the action this piece (MaobetK) is 
quite the reverse of Hamlet ; it strides forward with astounding ra- 
pidity from the first catastrophe (for so may Duncan's murder be 
named) to the last, 'Thought and done!' is the general motto, for, 
as Macbeth says ; — 



Lect.ii. (now XXV.) vol. iv. pp. 9, 10. "If Eomeo andj'uliet shines 
in the colors of the dawn, but a dawn whose purple donds already 
announce the thunder of a sultry day, Othello, on the other hand, is 
ft picture with strong shadows: one may name it a tragical Eeiu- 
brandt." Lect, xii. (now ssv.) vol. iii. p. 208. 

(«) p. 135. "It is wonderfal," says Weber, "to find Mr. Steevens 
join with the last editors of Beaumont and Pletoher in aoonsing them 
of having sneered at Shaispeare, when they assumed the very inno- 
cent and common privilege of parody." The passages in which their 
great master is sportively imitated are in the mock heroical vein,* and 

KnifFhtofiht Banting PfgUt^iim a parodf Da Mbcbtilh, followed by " Soolh, George, hi> 
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09 my rather has himself elsewhere observed, " to parody is not to sat- 
irize." Why should it be thought that B. and F. meant to detract from 
the great man by such mimicries, any more than to disparage Spenser, 
whose Faery Queen ia so freely parodied in The knight of t!ie Burn- 
ing Pestle f I wonid not urge against this notion how little cause the 
younger dramatists had, in their day, to envy Shakspeare; or that 
they appear to have heen amiable and kindly persons, because the 
human heart has many folds and windings, and the hearts of men 
that lived three hundred years ago are not easily perused throughout; 
but it seems to me, that the passages tbeinselves refute the charge of 
malicious intention. Would the gall of enmity and poison of envy 
have thus been poured forth in the form of festive lemonade and rum- 
puiich! can we imagine that it would have been exlialed in a spirit 
of innocuous fun and jollity ? There is always something piquant in 
the allusion to well-known impressive tragic passages in the midst of 
comedy. Shakspeare himself puts an expression of Marlowe's into 
the mouth of Pistol in mimicry of 

" Holla, ye plmpor'djada^ of AslaP 



■fBiy ghost would liBve IVilka benleii." Act v. se. J. Seconilly, in the Prolngue, a repetl- 
tion nearly rtrialim ot Hotepnr's brainrB epaeoh, " By Hsuveii I melhinks, It nere an 
easjleap;" »nd till rdly, n hat none of Ihe edilots, as far aa I know, hava noileed, a par- 
ody on ail iDcWent in RonBi and Jn/iirf— when Luce feigns death and is et>nvBjt!d out of 
her tluher'a house In n cofaa.— In Tke Sartyfiil Lciy, Aol II. so. !, Sir Roger (ay^ Ib 
aUnilon lo Hamlet'a famous soliloquy:— 



Act Sli. K. 1.— Wsb. 
'^' -So™ 



an'sneerMiillieieretollectioiisor Shakspeoie." Besides thsea there may he 

eof Uie odiiois seem lo underiiaiid : Air. Tyco lliinlu thai Steovens has not hH 
ig by any of hU cmijecliire!. Higgen winds up a awasgering. canUng spuect 
orda ' the spirll of BoUom Is grown hotlonilosa.' He has just declated that he 
■n Ihe wheel for Cmb the ropa-maker,' bul ha™ a free Co ■" "'■ 





words mein only Itiis : '■ Though I am but 


clown, litce BoHom, my spirit le not to be 1 


:[mflned : the resourcee of my courage and 


ngsnnity are endless." In Act li. ac 1 of this 


play there Is another good-naiorod parody 


:!tmxry the Eighth. MKonrematHaoothoi 


ibsurdity of the Bupp»emon, that euch allii- 








ivll's spoeoh at the end of Act lU. of T*s 


k.^ML.^1,- 


, 
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— a line parodied by many of our early dramatists. If the author of 
Tamburlaine had been the lesser play-wright, and the author of Henry 
IV. the greater, commentatora would perhaps ha^e esokimed, "What 
an envions ill-conditioned slave iras that Shakapeare to sjieer at the 
divine Marlowe!" 

(11) p. 144. Sir H. Davy made his great discovery, the decomposi- 
tion of the fixed alkaliea and detection of their metallic bases, in Oc- 
tober of 1807. In March, 1808, Mr. C. was in the midst of that courae 
of Lectures to which, in my belief, he refers in this record, as appears 
from a letter of Sir Humphrey Davy to Mr. Poole of Sether Stowey, 
published in the life of that distinguished philosopher by Dr. Paris, 
Tol. i. p. 334, It seems to have been mainly throngh Davy's advice 
and intervention, that my father was induced to give this course of 
Lectures. In August, 1807, he wrote thus to Mr. Poole: "K Cole- 
ridge is stiU with you, be kind enough to let him know, that I wrote 
nearly a week ago two letters about Lectures, &c. &o. The Managers 
of the Eoyal Institution are very ansious to engage him ; and I think 
he might be of material service to the public and benefit to his own 
mind, to say nothing of the benefit his purse might also receive. In 
the present condition of society his opinions in matters of taste, litera- 
ture and metaphysics must hive a healthy influence- and unless he 
soon becomes an actual member of the living world he must expect 
to be hereatter brought to indgment tor hiding his light."— Vol. i, 
p. 362. 

These feehngs of afiectionate mterest were reciprocated by my 
father, who followed Sir Humphn s bnlhant career in a triumphant 
and gratnlant spirit I reioice said he, m a letter to Mr. PurWa. 
"in Davys pro{,ress There are three suns recorded m Scripture :— 
Joshua's that stood still ; Hezekiah's that went backward; and David's 
that went forth and hastened on his course, Uke a bridegroom from 
his chamber. May our friend's prove the latter ! It is a melaJicholy 
thing to see a man like the sun in the close of the Lapland summer, 
meridional in his horizon ; or Uke wheat in a rainy season, that shoots 
up well in the stalk but does not ifcei-u. As I have hoped, and do 
hope more proudly of Davy than of any other man, &o., my disap- 
pointment would be proportionally severe." 

Dr. Paris tells the following anecdote in proof of " the fascinations 
of Davy's style." "A person having observed the constancy with 
which Mr. Coleridge attended these lectures, was induced to ask the 
poet, what attractions he could find in a study ho unconnected witJi 
his known pursuits. ' I attend Davy's leotnres,' he said, ' to increase 
my stock of metaphors.' "• I doubt not the charms of Sir Humphry's 
style or ray father's delight in it — a poetical turn of thought and tem- 
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perament was plaialy the cement, which nnited the poetic philosopher 
and. the philosophic poet — or philosopher and poet — ia snoh special 
sympathj: hut that the latter aonght to enrich his metaphoric atoro- 
hoTiBe hj borrowing ready-made tropes and figurative espreesionB 
from hia iriend, if so the story is to T>e understood, I doubt exceed- 
ingly. My father was fond of illustrating mental facts by phyaioal 
analogies, of explaining and adorning metaphysical subjects by images 
obtained from the Realm of Nature at the handa of the physical Sci- 
ences, especially chemistry; — I beheve it was the mere material for 
metaphoric language that he aonght to gather from the lips of his 
friend. Even this, however, could have been but a secondary induca- 
nient to my father to attend the discourses of the great philosophic 
genius of the day: he loved knowledge for its own sake too well to 
seek it principally for any bat its own sake alone. 

(m) p. 146. See note s. 

(a) p. 146. Mr. Strachey, in a recently pnbUshed &sa.y on EamUt, 
wherein he maintains that " Coleridge is our true guide in the study 
of Shatspeare," and observes how " immeasurably more profound hia 
criticisms are than those of Schlegel or Goethe," extracts the two fore- 
going paragraphs, prints the last sentenc*, "He mistakes the seeing 
his chfuns, &c." in italics, and proceeds to aay : — " This masterly view 
of Hamlet's character needs no recommendation of mine; it is, I 
suppose, universally recognized by all students of Shakspeare in the 
present day as the criticism. But I would call attention to the passagea 
of it, which I have marked with itahcs. Though Coleridge is sup- 
ported by Goethe, Schlegel, and aJ! the commentators I know of in 
the present and previous centuries, in his assertion that Hamlet delays 
action IJll action is of no use, and dies the victim of mere circumstance 
and accident, I must hesitate to agree to his conclusion. Kay, pre- 
enmptuons as I feel it to be, to set myself against such au array of 
authorities, I must believe that Hamlet, being exactly the character 
that Coleridge describes him, does yet end by mastering that charac- 
teristic defect, and that he dies not a vidam, but a martyr, — winning, 
not losing, the cause for which he dies." Mr. Strachey endeavors to 
show that this was Shakspeare's direct intention, in reference to which 
the whole plot of the drama is constructed— that he meant to repre- 
sent Hamlet as doubly a conqueror in death,— not only as an avenger 
and puniaher of another's crime, but as a victor over his own beset- 
ting sin of irresolution. Analyzing the conclusion of the play he 
alleges, that "Hamlet has come once more into the king'a presence, 
not with any plan for the execution of his just vengeance, but with, 
what is much better, the faith that an opportunity will present itself, 
and the resolution to seize it instantly." " Hothing but the knowl- 
edge that he was dying, that now or never must the blow be struck, 
could have sufficiently spurred Hamlet to do a deed so utterly repug- 
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nant to his over-wrought sensibilitiea, aa the killing with his own 
hand his uncle, his mother's hnsband, and his king. He had shrunk 
from the task again and again, though he knew it was his appointed 
duty i but he had resigoed hiniaelf to Heaven, and looked for strength 
to be sent him thence, in Heaven's own way." These remarks are 
very interesting, as indeed is the whole essay of which they form a 
part; hnt whether tliey establish the point that Hamlet in death is 
more than a vanquisher of his father's asaaBain,— that while he strikes 
the fetal blow at him, he overoomea his own native vice of irresolu- 
tion, — may be questioned. At no time, during the period represented 
in the drama, would Hamlet have wanted power to execute his ap- 
pointed task on the application of an exti'aordinarj' stimulus goading 
hira at once to performance without allowing opportunity for tliat 
refined meditation on the nature of tlie thing proposed and that nice 
calculation of consequences, which is apt to suspend, if not to paralyze, 
the hand of action. When he killed Polonius intending to kill the 
king, Hamlet displayed the same power to do the work on a sudden 
impulse that he shows in the catastrophe, when he knows that now 
the blow must be struck or never. It is indeed a notion most unworthy 
of Hamlet, that he strikes at last t*) avenge himself, not liis father ; 
he avenges his father, his mother, and himself all at once, and pun- 
ishes at the same time that one spirit of evil, from which all the 
crimes of the "murderous damned Dane" had proceeded. But this 
sndden vengeance is jet no proof that he had subdued ^ep^-opmsity 
to "delay action tiU action was of no use." It does not appear that 
he enters the king's presence with any determinate intention of de- 
spatching him on that occasion: just before the fencing-matoh waa 
proposed to him he resolves to "quit hira with his wm," in a certain 
"interim;" — the time that should elapse before the report of his prac- 
tices arrived from England ; but had he not been both incited and 
capacitated to the final act by means which he had not himself either 
foi-eseen or provided, he might again have ont-staid hb opportunity 
ajid thought too precisely on the event for eiecution. It may be re- 
marked also, that by the Queen's death, one great source of Hamlet's 
vacillating reluctance to despatch her husband was removed; he 
could now say: "Follow my mother." "So shall you hear," says 
Horatio, 

*^ Of carnal] bloody, and unnatural acta ; 
O^ accidsTiCii/ JudgmenlB^ caiual Blaaghlara ; 



The king's death by the hand of Hamlet must come under the head 
of " accidental judgments" as well as that of Laertes ; otherwise it is 
not referred to at all in this summary. Goethe, with his usual point 
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and impressiveness, observes that the catastrophe ia bo contrived as 
to appear a fulfllraent of destiny rather than the result of human acts, 
and thas to approve the eommoa saw, "Man proposes hut God dis- 
poses." "Pargatory fire sends forth its spirit to demand vengeance, 
hut in vain; conspiring circumstances incite to vengeance, hut in 
vain. Ifeither powers of the earth nor powers nnder the earth are 
ahle to achieve that work which it is reserved for Fate to accomplish. 
Thejudgmenthourarrivea. The wicked man falls with the good- One 
generation is mown down and another springs up to sncceed it."* 

"Goethe," says the antlior of the essay hefore ([noted, "as his wont 
is, describes with esqnisite transparency of thought and word all that 
meets his piercing, passionless, comprehensive gaze, as he looks on 
Hamlet/rora inithout; Coleridge, in Ma way, contemplates his subject 
from within, and the result shows the superiority of his method. "t 
I should say indeed that the criticism on Hamlet, in Wilh^lm Meiater 
taken at large, rather eshibils the genius of Goethe than illustrates 
that of Shakspeare, or breathes the spirit of his wide-souled drama. 
It was like him who ima^ned a Werter and a Mignon to suppose the 
import of the whole to he this : — "a great deed imposed on a soul not 
framed and fitted for any such enterprise: as if an oak-tree were 
planted in a costly vase, that should have received none bnt exquisite 
flowers into its hosom; the roots extend and the vessel is shivered 
to pieces."! Consider too the plot which he so calmly proposes 
to substitute for that of onr immortal bardi — a neat compact single 
little plot, which keeps the eyes of spectators within due compass 
instead of driving their imaginations abroad into all the ends of the 
earth."g Amtatt dass lonst seine EinHUungihra/t in der garaen 
Welt herumgejagt wurde.'—'L\m was a plot indeed to delight a 8erlo, 
tlie manager of a little theatre, and flattorer of little narrow- though ted 
audiencesi But with Goethe's leare we will keep "the troubles in 
Norway, the battle with young Fortinbras, the embassy to the old 
Uncle, Horatio's return from Wittenberg, the jonrney of Laertes to 
France, the sending of Hamlet to England." — We can not dispense 
with tliese things, these "thin loose tlireads which mn through the 
wholepiece"— if Serlo could. Such remarks to the worshippers of 
Goethe would perhaps appear as over hold as his on Sliakspeare'a 
drama appears to the writer of them. ScUegel's critique on Hamlet 
is found in his siith (now xxvth) Lecture. " The genera! aim of the 
work," he says, is to show that a reflectiveness which pursues all the 

• iritketm Jfaisiw,— Boolt iv, Chsp. 15. 

t Shukspeare's Hgmlel ; an attempt to flod Hie Kny la a Rreal mural Problem b; 

i Sier aird em £ic*Jauni in eiii Usllkifs Oifaii gififiasa, ias niir Ueblicht BUvuii 
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relations and possible 
limits of humaa foresight, 
Hamlet himself expresses it: 



Bchlegel sajs of Hamlet, that chance and necessity alone excite him 
to bold strokes and sharp measures, and he describes the catastrophe 
of the play aa brought about by accident. Ho takes a less favorable 
view of the Prince of Denmark's character than either Goethe or 
my Father, for he thinks him not only wanting iu practical energy 
and resolvedness, but natnraJly addicted to artifice and dissininlation, 
fond of the ronnd-about path for iis own sake ; a hypocrite toward 
himself, and of so skeptical a temper, that he can not retain a firm hold 
of any belief, and even begins to look on bis father's ghost aa an illn- 
alon when it is no longer present to his sight. " He goes so far as 
to ayer that nothing is either good or evil, bnt as thinking makes it ; 
tbe poet loses himself with his hero, in a maze of meditation, where 
neither end nor beginning is to be fonnd." 



(jf) p. 158. " In corroboration of this criticism," says Mr. Strachey 
Qn which perhaps we have an instance of that intuitive power, which 
Coleridge possessed so remarkably, of anticipating d pritiTi the evi- 
dence of facts which he happened to be unaware of), it is worth while 
to notice the Play by Marlowe and Nash, with the titie of the 
Tragedie of Dido, Queen o/Garthage, published in 1694, which Sfee- 
vens discovered, and has given an extract from. This extraet is (in 
Hamlet's words) " Eneas' tale to Dido ; and thereabout of it espe- 
cially, where he speaks of Priam's elanghter ; — " and though there 
is not a line, hardly a thought of it, the same as the passage which 
the player recites, and which is of course Shakspeare's own, still the 
style is so like, that the audience would probably have been reminded 
of Marlowe's play, and so have experienced the sensation of hearing 
real men quoting a real play; nay, if they retained only a general 
recollection of the ori^nal, might have supposed that the quotation 
was actually iivam Marlowe's " Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage." 
The first and last lines of Steevens' extract, give a sufficient notion 
of it. 
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Sohlegel saja of the player's speech about Hecuba that it must be 
judged not in itself but by the place which it occupies. In order 
that it maj appear as a dramatic flctlou relatively to the play at large, 
it must be distinguished from the loftier poetry of the lattfir aa theatri- 
cal elevation is from simple nature. On this account Shakspeare 
composed the play in Samlet throughout in sententious rhymes full 
of antitheses. But this solemn measured tone would not suit a dis- 
ooura© in which strong emotion ought to prevail, and thus the poet 
had no other expedient left him than that which he adopted,— exag- 
geration of tlie pathos. The speech, no doubt, is falsely emphatical, 
but this is so combined with true grandeur, that an actor practised 
in artificially exciting within himself the emotions he imitates, may 
really be carried away hy it." Lecture siith (now xsvth) pp, 215, 
316. 

(e) p. 164. " The speech of the Porter," says Mr. P. Collier in his 
introduction to Macieth, p. 96, " is exactly of the kind which the per- 
former of the part might be inchned to enlarge, and so strongly was 
Coleridge convinced that it was an interpolation by the player, that 
he boldly " pledged himself to demonstrate it." This notion was not 
new to him in 1818 ; for three years earlier he had publicly declared 
it in a lecture devoted to Maeieth, although he admitted that there 
was something of Shakspeare in " the primrose way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire." It may he doubted whether he would have made 
this concession, if he had not recollected "the primrose path of 
dalliance" in Samlet. My father seemed inclined to reject as not 
genuine in Shakspeare whatever waa not worthy of Shakspeare : but 
there are parts of his works not with any show of probability to be 
rejected, which are discreditable to his taste and judgment, as mnoh, 
perhaps, and in the same way, as the sentences he wished to discard. 
If the Porter's " soliloquy and his few speeches afterwards" are inter- 
polations, the play, as it proceeded from his hands, must have wan^ 
ed tliat comic ingredient, which is found in ail his other ti^ic pro- 
ductiooa. Mr. Coleridge, as we have seen, can hardly believe the 
gennineneaa of two vile punning lines in a speech of Mark Antony m 
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Considerable inroads mast be made into the text of Sliakspeare, if it 
is to be weeded of all such coarse flowers as these ; — even in passages 
of deep interest the great man has sometimes flawed his goodlj 
work by the introduction of a wortldess plaj on words. To the in- 
stances of this adduced by Mr. Halla,m, others might be added out 
of Eomeo tmd JuUet: some of Romeo's conceits, — as when in Act 
iv. sc. 3, he compares the grare that holds his dead fair one to a 
Imttem, would he generally condemned, I think, as iri^dly fantastic, 
but for the predominance of beauty and passion in the drama, assim- 
ilating and fusing into the harmony of one golden glow the grotesque 
and the graceful. Myratheradmits that "the subterraneous speeches 
of the Ghost" in Hamlet " are hardly defensible ;" to we they seem 
as low a bathos, aff*r the awful and affecting representations that 
precede them, as can easily be imagined. The arguments of Schlegel, 
Mr. Knight, and others, for the gennineneea of Titim Andvonicut, 
even frum the internal eyidenoe, appear to me very strong. The 
fatdts and the deficiencies of that drama are precisely such as the 
immature Shakbpeare might — probably would — be guilty of; and 
faulty aud defective as tlie piece may be, in comparison with the 
great man's later perfurmauces, it is yet at once — as it seems to me 
— too vigorous and too poetical to be assigned to any other writer of 
Shakspeare's age except Jonson, or Beaumont and Fletcher, and that 
it is none of theirs we know both from the style, and from outward 
proof in abundance. 

((dt) p. 164. "That Shakspeare has any such invincible and inor- 
dinate passion for playing with words and syllables I can not myself 
perceive. It is true he often makes a lavish nse of this figure ; in 
otiier pieces he has but sparingly interspersed verbal witticisms ; nay 
in some, Macbeth for instance, not a single pun is to be found." — 
Trausl. Loot. sii. (now xxiii.) Vol. iii. p. 16T. 

(fifi) p. 173. " It is a far graver objection that Shakspeare wounds 
our feelings by exhibiting unveiled tlie most loathsome moral hateful- 
ness ; that he remorselessly harrows up the mind, and even shocks 
the eye by spectacles of insufferable hoiTor. But in truth he has 
never arrayed the fierce blood-thirsty passions in an attractive exte- 
rior, never adorned wickedness with a liilse show of magnanimity ; and 
he is, on that account, every way deserving of praise. Twice lie has 
portrayed absolute villains ; but in how masterly a way, even here, he 
has avoided impressions of too painftil a nature may be seen in lago 
and inEichard the Third." Trausl. Lect. xii. (now xxiii.) vol. iii. p. 167. 
Shakspeare's works contain a triumvirate of thoroughly evil men ; for 
Edmund might have been named with the bloody tyrant Richard, and 
the "demi-devil" lago ; to Mm we might apply Hamlet's character 
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., treaclieroiis, kindlem 

(cc) p. 208. Mr. JDjce in his escellont edition of Beanmoat and 
Flotelier notices almost all these remarlts on his authors. Of the pres- 
ent one he says—" A note unworthy of tliia great writer ; for ' quires' 
is fully as absurd a conjecture as ' carcass.' Maaon rightly observes 
that to call a man's body his /owr quarters is a vnlgtir phrase at this 
day. Theobald did give the speech as blank verse (—this play was 
not edif«d by Seward — ) but with an arrangement in the earlier part 
different ttoui that which {though not altogether satisfactory) I have 
thought it better to adopt." Vol. iii. p. 28. 

(M) p. 204. Mr. Dyce calls thb also an nnfortnnate conjecture : 
seeing that " Drayton (whose Eeroical Epistles and Owl are spoken of 
in the earlier part of tiiis passage), though a volnminons anthor, was 
not the writer of a vast nunnber of popular tracts, which, accordingto 
Sir Roger, were consumed in cellars and tobacco shops." Former 
editors, he tells us, maintained the reading "Nich. Broughton," a 
blunder rendered ludicrous by the simple feet that the name of the 
mystical divine in question was not Nicholas but Hv^Ti. In short 
" Ni. Br." in his opinion is undoubtedly put for Nicholas Breton, of 
whose pieces inverse and prose a catalogue may be found in Lowndes's 
Bibliog. Manual,^but who is now remembered only as the writer of 
the pretty ballad of PUllida and Corydon. See Dyce's Beaumont 
and Fletdier, vol. iii. p. K8. 

{ee) p. 206. Mr. Dyce puts double notes of admiration at this pro- 
posal of " AstTfea" : and explains thus : " The old text is doubtless 
right— meaning-^he has a face which looks like a book ; the i>ook 
of the heavens looks very like her (the heavens, astrologically 
speaking, being one great book in which the deity has written the 
history of the world, and in which men may read their fortunes, &c.)" 
Tol. X. p. 241. 

Perhaps the poet had a more simple, sensuous, and impassioned 
meaning, — ^rcferred less to astrology than to the splendor of the heav- 
ens' outward face which is ever telling the glory of God. 

(Jf) p. 206. "Mr. Theobald," says Mr. Dyce, " totally misunder- 
stood this passage, and therefore pointed it thus : 



To my surprise Coleridge defends Theobald's punctuation, which was 
introduced into the text in direct opposition to all the old editions." 
Yol. s, p. 263. 
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Another passage in this play has greatly pnzzled successive editors 
and heea set down as corrupt by all hot the Inst — Mr. Dyce. Charlea, 
mtering from, his Uudy^ exclaims : 

" WhBl n noias ie ia this houae I My head Is brokaii 

This was altered hy Gibber (in Lote Makes a Man) into " My head is 
broken with a parenthesis in eTcry comer." And Weber thought the 
words in italics (which he eonjeotttred to be a printer's direction 
taken np into the test) " as ridiculous a blunder as ever passed the 
press." Mr. Djce only holds himself not at hberty to reject them, 
and explains them as follows : " Charles (who i3.always thinking of 
hooks) seems to mean that his head is broken by the noise pressing 
npon it as a sentence is inclosed within the marks called parentheses." 
lb. p. 38. It seems to me that Charles is not likening the noise press- 
ing upon him to the hooks of the parenthesis, but intimating that, 
in his study, from which he has just impatiently issued, he is sur- 
rounded by noises, many and varions, as an inclosed sentence hy the 
main text with its multitude of words, the parenthetical marks repre- 
senting the walls of his apartment. He was in a parenthem in his 
study and tlie noises were all around. Any one who has had restless 
fellow-lodgers in the rooms above and below those which he oconpies, 
or mnsical neighbors on each side of him in a thin-walled tenement, 
may understand what it is to have one's head iroken -mthm a 
faremtheak. 

(gg) p. 211. Mr. Dyce speaks of these emendations as " not worth 
citing;" and indeed they are among the remarks which my fatherhim- 
self, I believe, would not have reprinted. His verbal criticism is 
curiously characteristic ; but is often too far-fetched and fantastic to 
be adopted, 

(M) p. 320. Mr. Dyce says, surely the verse recommences at " Fill 
me this day," &o. Vol. i. 

I venture to add from myself a few suggestions in regard to the 
text of B. and F. The first respects tlie sense of a passage in The 
Tieo Nbhh Einmnen : 
Theseus speaks thus of Palamon and Arcite ; 
"BearUiem speedily 
From our kind Bii (lo tbem niikind) and mlnlsler 

Since I have knotvn flglits' rnry, friends' beheMi, 
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Mr. Dyce thinks "the explanations which have been offered of this 
very difficult passage so unsatitfactory," that he omits them. Sew- 
ard's and Weber's interpretations seem to me clearly wrong, because 
they both suppose that " set a mark" refers to an impression made on 
th^ heart and mind of tJie speaker;— that by "imposition" sp^at 
personal experienee ia signified; and that Theseus means to say of 
these excitements, that they have produced an effect on the spirits of 
men, which Nature could not attain to withont some influence of 
events or circumstances out of the ordinary conrse.^Should we not 
lather read it thus ^^Extraordinary excitements have appointed and 
rendered possible a Uglier degree of aeUevefment than man's natural 
strength conld enable him to perform without something pw! on, or 
added to, his original powers, either by the morbid force of a disor- 
dered will, — a frenzied vehemence of action, — or, on the other hand, 
by some special exertion and remarkable vigor of the higher faculties 
of the soul; for, as we sometimes have de una coma dos Rectos, bo 
trom two oppositecauses— disease of willand strength of reason — one 
and tlie same effect may proceed. " Set a mark" may contain an al- 
lusion to archery, and refer to a certain extent or quantity of achieve- 
ment The sentiment is perhaps rather affectedly expressed, because 
here as elsewhere in this drama the author seems to have been imi- 
tatmg the pointedness,- pregnancy and consequently partial obscurity 
of the Shaksperian style. Few writers have a clearer, easier one than 
Fletcher, when he is not reaching after that of another man and a 
greater man than himself, like Mercury seeking to bend the how of 
Apollo or wield the clnb of Hercules. 

lu The Mat/T) Tragedy: Acti. sc. I, "Who hath he taken then?" 
says Melantins of Amintor, on hearing that he has forsaken Aspatia. 
Lysippus, according to Mr. Dyce, replies,— 

"Alady, Bir, 

Weber adopted the reading of 4to. 1622, " about her." Mason could 
find no sense in tiie passage standing thus, and would substitute. 

Thai boara the tighlning'^ pomer and slrikBS dead—" 
for which B. and F. are greatly obhged to him ! It seems to me, that 
Weber's reading is the best ; and that "bears the light above her" 
would but indistinctly express " is very superior to her ;" while 
" bears the light about her" may perhaps mean, that she is surrounded 
with a halo or glory, as divine or super-excellent persons are com- 
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mon]y represented. Mr. Dyce compares the passage with irhat 
Amintor aaya afterwards : 

but in this line tlie metre allows us to emphasize S^r ; to do so in tlie 
other injures the harmony. 

Again in Act iii. sc. 1. Mr. Dyce points the conclusion of Amin- 
lor's speech thus : 



The other editors, except Theohald, point it thus ; 



which appears to me from the context, to be right: for Amintor had 
not been embracing him before, but holding him off sadly and suspi- 
ciously, to gaze upon him, when the other would have flown into his 
arms. Because he had foandEvadne, after all the promise of Jier lu- 
minous brow and stately presence, base, false, degraded; he feels as 
if the brother waa to prove the same, spite of his 'noble looks.' 



Mr. Dyce thinks tliat Septimius, to whom these words belong, would 
hardly go so far as to talk of making all meii his servants, and tliere- 
fore adds " drunk," which gives the line a totally different sense. But 
the assassin has been setting forth in lofty style Uie force of gold : 

" This God creaios new tougaes md new nffi-Miona, 

After this flight to say he would make all (men) hh lervanft was but 
one waft higher than he had flown before. On the other hand, not 
to mention the metrical awkwardness, would it not he too sndden a 
descent to declare, that he would make aH his teroanU d/nmh\a order 
that in tJieir tipsiness they might exalt his brave deed — a fellow too 
like Septimius with few servants if any ! Mr. Dyce is of opinion that 
the second line, on the common reading of the first^ is nonsense. 
" "Wliy should hia hrave deed be virit m tnine for virtuous?" " Writ 
in wine" is obviously opposed to " writ in water," which occurs in 
Henry VIII.'' and- in FMlcnier.i May we not suppose that the vil- 
lain winds up his vain, speech by anticipating that in every jovial 

f Act V. sc. 9. See the original In CtnUl. Cera. In. 
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banquet in the land his act shall be extolled amid flowing oups and 
become the theme of vinous eloquence ? 

(ii) p. 320. The two letters by Mr. Kobinsou irom which these ex- 
tracts are taken, were preserved by Mrs. Olarltson to whom they 
were addressed and restored by her to the writer, who, at my en- 
treaty, placed them in my bands. I must apologize to him for pre- 
ferring my judgment to bis in thinting that they will interest the af- 
fectionate readers of my father's writings, who are thankful for any 
portion of light, tliat is cast upon his views and intellectnal move- 
ments. In the same note in which my friend, Mr. Robinson, ex- 
presses the opinion to which I have just adverted, he relates of my 
father:—"! can testify to his saying on one occasion, hut which I do 
not know, ' If all the comments that have been written on Shakspeare 
by his editors could have been collected into a pile and set on fire, 
that by the blaze Schlegel might have written his lectures, the world 
would have been equally a gainer by the books destroyed and the book 
written.' A better proof could not be afforded that he did not mean 
to gain credit by pilfering thoaghts out of a magazine, which he in- 
vited his hearers to explore." I regret that Mr. Kobinson did not at- 
tend and report of all the discourses delivered by Ur. Coleridge in 
the Spring of 1808 ; but he first became acquainted with my father, 
and obtained admission t« his loctnres in May of that year. 

" I am very anxious to see Schlegel's book (the J>rarK,. Vorhsun^en) 
before the lectures commence," says my father in a letter to Mr. Eob- 
inson written at the back of a copy of the prospectus of his lectures 
in 1811 BOW printed in this volume. This shows that he first be- 
came acquainted witli his fellow-lectnrer's general views of Shak- 
speare three years after he had put forth his own in 1808; and after 
the time when he had prepared himself again to speak of his "judg- 
ment in the eonstrnction of bis dramas, in short of all that belongs to 
him as a Poet, and as a dramatic Poet, &e." See the Prospectus. 

(hh) p. 223. If Dr. Bell was over-praised, over-preferred in his life- 
time, he has surely been too much disparaged and undervalued since 
his departure. The plan of mutual tuition, which he brought into 
use, was no refined inatmment for the production of moral or intel- 
lectual effects, but it was a machinery for. the saving of adnlt labor, 
by means of which some portion of useful knowledge was imparted 
to numbers, who would otherwise have had none at all. He alone at 
one period represented the cause of national education in connection 
with the ehnrch : his system kept the place, and in some degree pre- 
pared the way, for all the better edncational schemes which are at 
this time in actual operation or contemplated. No man, could have 
done the work which Dr. Bell performed without some remarkable 
endowments; and I must ever think that, though not of fine intellect 
or ealarged capacity, he yet possessed, on his one great theme, the 
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nature of tbo hnmau luind ia childhood aad the best way of bringing 
it happily into action, some tincture of sound philosophy. He con- 
stantiy enforced and drew attention to the principle (not then so gen- 
erally, admitted as now), that Education is to bo speeded forward by 
Encouragement, beckoning on from betbre, rather than by Fear urg- 
ing from behind ; because he saw that the former gives power, while 
it inspires desire, to advance ; the latter with its envenomed goad, 
Btupefles in attempting to stimulate. He was always insisting on the 
maxim that dutaess, inattention and obstinacy in the taught, gene- 
rally arises from want of sense, temper and honest diligence on the 
part of teachers. 

Dr. Bell was an enthusiast of philajithropy as truly, I believe, if not 
as nobly as Clarkson, Howard, or John Wesley, and had within him 
at least a certain quantity of precious fire to burn up Bomewhat of 
the ignorance, and consequent misery, of this world.* It is often ob- 
served that such enthosiasra may be neither the result nor the accom- 
paniment of true Christian charity ; that a man may bestow strength, 
time, and money, on the public, whilst, in his private sphere, he is 
selfish and exacting, or sensual and corrupt ; that he may be raising a 
temple to the honor of his own inventione, while he thinks himself a 
model of self-devotedness. So far as these remarks are true (and 
perhaps it ia not the truth, that any man who makes it the business 
of bis life to promote the general good, and habitually spends and is 
spent in that cause, has been from the first wholly uninspired with a 
pure and genuine zeal), they apply to all the public agents of philan- 
thropy, No faults or failings that can be imputed to Dr. Bell disprove 
his tifle to be enrolled in that band ; nor ought he to be denied the 
credit due to those whose aims in life are of the higher sort. Mi-. 
Carlyle insists, that " the professional self-conscions friends of human- 
ity are the fetalest kind of persons to be met with in our day ;" but 
this can be affirmed of those alone whose schemes are conceived un- 
wisely or without any real regard to the good of the classes to be af- 
fected by them ; surely it is not " benevolence prepense" or the eon- 
toiovs deliberate endeavor to he /ethw-ieoThers mtA God, that causes 
such fMlures. Of Dr. Bell it should be remembered that at Swanage 
he showed the same activity in promoting the welfare of others in 
obscure and unobserved ways, which he afterwards displayed in more 
noticeable enterprises ;— that he established the straw-plait manufac- 
tory and tlie practice of vaccination in a comer of the land before he 
undertook to re-model all the schools of the kingdom on the Madras 

• " Brotliei' Riugletub, Ihe Misslonnrj, Inquired of Eam-Diias, a Hindoo man-god, who 
bad Sffl np for godhead Wely, what he meanl to do, then, wllh Iha Bins of mankind ? To 

ttiB world,— Snrely tl Is tie test ot ever; dlvino man, that he Joes Are In him to bum up 
Bomenhut of the sins of Ihe world, of Iho miseries and errors of the world : why eles 
is he Here V Carljle's .V<ictlla7,<is, vol. iv. pp. J90-9I. 
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system.* As Maater of Sherfoiu HoapUl, he continued the old 
system in the mode of deaJiQg with ecck'Siastical revenues a little 
after the time when it hegan t -> "triLe a4amsi the consciences of many ; 
Am conacience was not sensitive on the side of church interests, and 
his pnblic spirit was all flowing away in another channel. If his mar- 
riage was not happy, here too, among men of mark, he has had too 
many partners in misconduct or misfortune ; persons who devote 
themselves to the pnblic are apt to bestow too little thought or pains 
on their own private affairs ; what wonder if the ft-nit prove blighted 
or hitter, when there has been such carelessness in choosing the seed 
and in attending to its germination t That in yonth Dr. Bell mast 
have possessed considerable personal attractions, and shown marks 
of worth, is evident from the warm and worthy friends he aoqnired 
by pei-sonal qualities alone. His conduct during the earlier part of 
his CJireer was distioguishea hy industry and earnestness ; nor was it 
wanting in private liberality and family affection. During liis employ- 
ment at Madras he gathered golden opinions, and, had he died at the 
end of it, would have been remembered, while memory of Llm re- 
mained, as a zealous and disinterested, as well as an able and ingeni- 
ous man. Throughout the latter half of ft long life his oharactw 
seems to have deteriorated ; so it will ever be with men -who, by a 
aacoesaful course of esertion, acqnire power and importance, tlieir in- 
tellectnal not being on a pai' with their other personal endowments,— 
men in whom a vigorous body supports a resolute will, and gives ef- 
fect to the suggestions of a qnick and lively though not enlarged mind, 
while clearness and depth of insight, freedom and foresight of thought 
ai-e not among the gifts assigned them at their birth. Sucli a piece 
of mental mechanism, wherein the pi-actical faculty so predominates 
over the reflective— energy and perseverance in action so eseeed the 
power of duly determining action— is sure to get wrong m the work- 
ing, and lose its internal balance more and more. Success,^ , ^.''ij' 
tinued, corrupts the heart ; opposition, which often comes m lull tide 
at last when little experienced at flrst, exacerbates the temper; and 
meantime the ventilation of abstract or iraa^native thonght, refresh- 
ing and renovating, like a breeze that has swept the plain of ocean, 
and comes charged with the saluhrions particles which it bears within 
its bosom, is wanting to the engrossed and ovei-basy mortal, who, 
in the last stages of his life's journey, whUe he draws nearer to the 
other world, is ever receding fnrflier and further from 't in mentoi 
preparedness, and goes on perpetually mcreaamg his Wen as he 
" crawls towwd death." All this wHch I have said would be brought 
before the reader's mind more effectually, were he to pen^e the pr^- 
ent Mr. Southey'a Life of Dr. Bell,-a faithful and feehng record 
which, must ever have a place, I think, in the great store-house of 
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Britisli Biograpliy, Two paragraphs of the Btatem.an'8 MoTmal are 
devoted by my Father to Bell and Lancaster :* in one of them he 
says : " But take even Dr. Bell's original and nnsophisticatetl plan, which 
1 myself regard as an especial gift of Providence to the human race; 
and suppose this incomparable machine, this vast mora! steam-engine, 
to have been adopted and in free motion thronghout the Empire ; it 
would yet appear to me a most dangerous delusion to rely on it as if 
this of itself formed an efBcient national education." 



NOTES TO LECTURE XIU. 



(U) p. 828. It has been stated elsewhere (Biographia lAterarki In- 
trod. p. 33), tliat for many positions of this Lecture the author was 
indebted to Schelling'e admirable Oration — Ueber da» VeThHUinm der 
Bildenderh Ksmte m der Jfatur : Pliilosophigclie Sehriften, pp. 341-98. 
Here, ns well as in his Lecture on the Greek Drama, Mr. Coleridge 
seems to have borrowed from memory. A few short sentences are 
taken almost ixrbatim; but for the most part the thoughts of Schel- 
ling are mixed up with those of the borrower, and I think that, on a 
careful comparison of the Lecture with the oration, any fair reader 
will admit that, if it be Schelling's— and that the leading thooght of 
the whole is his, I freely own,— it is Coleridge's also. But this qnea- 
tion every student will be able to decide for himself even without go- 
ing beyond the present volume. 

N.B. The title of Schelling's Discourse has been commonly trans- 
lated, On the delation ieVmeen the Plastic Arts and Nature; yet the 
term Plaatie refers to Sculptare exolusiveiy, and is never applied either 
by Schelling or Schlegel to Painting : and Schelling's discourse ti-eats 
def BiUeadeti Kmste, of the figuring or imaging Arts, in their rela- 
tionship to H"ature.+ BUd is a picture, a print, as well as a graven 
image. The verb irXdaau is "strictly used of the artist who works in 
soft substances, such as earth, clay, wax." Liddeli and Scott. Still 
dis Plastih is generally apphed to carving or sculpture ; but never, I 
believe, to the mere expression of shape and visual appearance by 
[lalnting, drawing, or printing. 
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NOTES TO LECTURE SIII, 488 

(mm) p. 838. Sec tho next ook, 

(nn) p. 330. 2'hU. Schrift. pp. S44-5. " Tor tlie imagiug art (di* 
iUdenden £&nst), ia the oldest form of expression, is stjled a d/umi 
poetry. The author of this deflnition donhtless meant to intimate 
ttiei-ehy that, like Poetry, it is intended to express intellectual thoughts, 
conceptions, which tlie soul originates, not, however, by means of 
speech, but ae silent Nature does, through form, through, sensuou.-^ 
works independent of herself. Thus the imaging or figuring art 
stands evidently as an active bond betwixt tlie Sonl and Nature, and 
can be conceived only in the vital mean — in der lebenMgen, Mitte, — 
between both. Tea, since its relationship with the Soul it has in com- 
mon with every other art, and witli Poetry in particular, that (rela- 
tion) whereby it is connected ivith Nature, and becomes, like Nature, 
a productive power, remains as the only one that ia peculiar to it : 
and to this alone can we refer a theory which shall be satisfactory to 
the understanding, as well as furthering and beneficial to art." Tmrtsl. 
Compare also with a passage, which will be presently quoted, in 
p. 852. 

(00) p. 280. See the Ia9t note. 

(TP) P- 280. lb. pp. 845-6. "Bnt has not Science, then, always 
reeogniied this relationship ! Has not every theory of later times even 
set out from the fised principle, that Art ahonld be tlie imitatress of 
Nature f It has so : bnt what did this broad general principle avail 
the artist^ amid the various significations { VieWeuUgheit) of the con- 
ception of Nature, and wlien there were almost as many representa- 
tions of this Nature as different modes of existence ?" 

(qq) p. 381. Compare with tiie following passage, PUl. Sehrift. 
p. 850, " How coines it that, to every cultivated sense, imitations 
of tlie so named real, carried even to illusion, appear in the liighest 
degree untrutliful, — even convey the impression of spectres; whereas 
a work, in whicli the idea is dominant, seizes ns with the full 
force of truth, — nay, transports us for the first time into the genn- 
inc world of reality! Whence does this arise, save from the more or 
loss obsonre perception, which proclaims, that the idea is that alone 
which lives (da» aUein Zebeiidige) in Things ; — that all else is being- 
loss and empty shadow f"— 7^. 

(«■) p. 881. lb. p. 347. " Should then Uie disciple of Nature imi- 
tate everything in her without distinction, and in everything all that 
belongs to it, tuid mn, jedem, jedes? Oidy beautiful objects, and 
even of these only tlic lioaiitiftil awl perfect .should he repeat."— TV. 
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i84 XOTEtJ TO LECTURK 5111. 

{iM)p.881. Oompars with the following lb i 351 'Wemust 
depart from the form in order to wm it back agim, to win bB.ck ttfe^f, 
perceived as tme, linngh and in the light ot understanding Con- 
eider the most beaatitnl forms what remains when m tboaght yon 
have abstracted from them the operative prntpleJ Nothing bnt 
bare unessential properfie such as estcnsioc and apace relitiunship, 
***** Nicht das NcbeitHnandet seyit macht die Form — it is not 
the contEgnity or mutual nearne^ ot parts that constitutes form, but 
the manner thereof (the mode in which it takes place). But this can 
only be determined through a positive power, dem Avtsereinam.der 
tielmekr eiUgegenmirkmide — opposed even to that condition of space 
whereby things are perceived as withont one another, which subjects 
the variety (or manifoldness) of parts to the unity of an idea {BegHff) : 
from the power which works in the crystal even to that which, like 
a soft magnetic stream, gives to the parts of matter in hnman frames 
a disposition and situation relative to one another, whereby the con- 
ception,— the essential unity and beauty — can become visible." — 2V. 
Compare with this passage the last sentence of the first paragraph of 
Mr. C.'s Lecture. 

iU) p. 333. lb. p. 858. " This effective science is the bond in Na- 
ture and Art between the conception and form ; between body and 
soul."— rr, 

(u!j)p.333. Ib.p.352. "Thescience.through which Nature works, 
is indeed like to no human science, which is united with self-reflec- 
tion : mit der Eefladon ikrer selbst. In it conception is not distinct 
from art, nor design separate from execution."— TV. 

(sb) p. 333. Compare with this passage ; PTi. Schrift. p. 353. " If 
that artist is to be accounted fortunate and praiseworthy beyond all 
others, on whom the Gods have bestowed this creative spirit, so will 
the work of art appear excellent in that proportion wherein it shows 
us, as in outline, this nncounterfeited power of creation and effec- 
tivity."— TV, 

{icio) p. 332. lb. pp. 353-4. " It has long been perceived that, in 
Art, not every thing is performed with consciousness ; that with the 
conscious activity an unconscious power must be united, and that the 
perfect union and interpenetration of these two accomplishes that 
which is highest in Art. Works that want this seal of conscious 
science are recognized through the sensible deficiency of a self-sub- 
sistent life independent of the life which produces them : while, on 
the other hand, where this operates. Art imparts to ifa work, together 
with the highest clearness of the understanding, that inscrutable 
reality, through which it appears like to n work of Nature." 
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" The attitude of the Artist toward Nature shoald frequently be 
explained by the maxim, that Art in order to he such, roust, in the 
first instance, depart from Nature, and only return to her in tli© last 
falfilment. The true sense of this appears to be no other than what 
follows. In all natural existences the living idea appears only as a 
blind agent; were this true of the Artist, he would not be distinguish- 
able from Nature iu general. Were he to subordinate himself con- 
sciously and altogether to the actual, and repeat that which exists 
with servile fidelity, he would bring forth masks {Lamen), but no 
works of Art. For this cause he must remove himself from the 
product or creature, hut only for the sake of raising himself up to the 
creative power, and seizing that intellectnally or spiritually. Hereby 
he rises into the domain of pure ideas ; he forsakes the creature in 
order to win it back again with n thousandfold profit, and in this way 
he will come back to Nature indeed." — TV. 

{XX) p. 333. lb. p. 3S4. (Mxt Sentence.} " The Artist should by aJl 
means strive after that spirit of Nature which operates in the inner 
being of things through form and visual appearance no otherwise than 
as through speaking symbols, — (jenem im Innertt da- Binge wirMt- 
men dwrch Form uvd Gestalt nur me dureh SinnUlda- redendm 2fa- 
turgekt soil der KunttUr ailerdimgs nacheifem) : and only in so far 
as, in his imitation, he livingly sdzes this, has he himself produced 
any thing of truth." — TV. 

Compare also with this passage, lb. p. 348. "The ohject of imita- 
tion was altered— imitation went on as before. In the place of Na- 
ture came the sublime works of Antiquity, from which the scholar 
was occupied in taking the ontward form, but without the spirit that 
filled it."— TV, 

(3/j/) p. 883. lb. p. S47. " When we view things not in respect to 
their essence, but to the empty abstract form, then they speak not at 
all to the inward being in ouraelvcs — (so aagen de amch iimem Innem 
nichW) : we must put into them our own mind (Gemiith), our own 
spirit, if they are to respond to us." — TV. 

(iK)p. 333.1b. p. 365. "!For works which shoald be the result of a 
combination of forms in themselves even beautiful, eiiwr Zusamanense- 
tzung auch iihigmis tchUner Ibnnen, would yet he devoid of beauty, 
inasmuch as that whereby peculiarly the work or the whole is beauti- 
ful can not he mere form, — nichi mekr Form seyn iann. It is above 
Form, — ia Being— the Universal— the look and espi-ession of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Nature.— Si isf Hier die Fovto, iet Weaen, AUffe- 
meines, tit Slick und Ausdnich des inwohiendeth 2fatwrgeiste».'" 

(aaa) p. 5U. Ih, pp, 3.56-7. '■ Br the same principle (that the con- 
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ceptioD (Begriff) is tLe sole life oS things— das allein. Lebeadiffe in d^h 
Dingen)^ we may esplain all the opposed eases wLicli are adduced as 
examples of the sui'passing of Nature by Art. When it arrests the 
swift course of human years, when it unites the vigor of full-blown 
manhood with the soft charm of early youth, or presents a mother 
of grown-up sons and daughters in the perfect condition of powerful 
beauty, what does it but remove that which ie non-esseulial — Time. 
If according to the remark of the distinguished critic (Kemier), each 
growth of Natare has but a single moment of trae perfect beauty, we 
may also say that it lias but one moment of full existence. In tliis 
moment it is what it is in all eternity : beside this there pertains to it 
only a becoming and a ceasing to be. Art, in representing that mo- 
ment, lifts it oQt of tune ; makes it appear in its true essence, in the 
eternity of its life." — TV. 

(65S) p. 334. lb. pp. 375-6. "But the case appears to be very differ- 
ent with Painting and with Sculpture. For the former represents, 
not like the latter, through corporeal things, but through light and 
color, tiius even tbrongJt tm incorporeal and in some measure spiritual 
medium." — Tr. 

{ax) p. 335. lb. p. 348. " But they (the lofty works of antiquity) 
are just as unapproachable ; nay, they are more unapproachable than 
the works of Nature ; they leave ns colder even than those do ; miless 
we bring with us the spiritnal eye to pierce through the husk or veil, 
and perceive the operative energy within them." — Tr. 

{d3d) p. 336. lb. p. 3S7. " When once we have abstracted from 
form all the Positive and Essential, it can not but appear restrictive, 
and, as it were, hostile in respect of the Essence ; and the same 
theory, which called forth the false ineffective Idealistic, must, at the 
same time, tend to tiie formless in Art. Form would indeed oircnm- 
scribe the Essence, if it were independent of it. But, if it exists with 
and through the Essence, how should it feel itself restricted through 
that which itself creates 1 Violence might be done it by a form 
forced on it from without, but never by that which flows from itself. 
On the contrary it will rest satisfied in this, and find therein its exist- 
ence as self-subsistent and self-included." — Tr. 

(eee) p. 886. lb. pp. 861-2. " Winkehoann compares Beauty to water, 
which, drawn from the bosom of the spring, is held the purer thelesa 
taste it has. It is true that the highest Beauty is characterless ; just 
as we say also that the Universe has no determinate dimension, 
neither length, nor breadth, nor depth, because it contains them all 
in a like infinitude ; or that the Art of creative Nature is formless, 
because itself is subjocted to no form." — TV. 
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I have now brought forward not only every sentence in Schelling's 
Oration which has been adopted in the Lecture, but alao, to the best 
of mj ability, every passage to which the author can be conjectured 
to have pi/ssibly owed a anggestion. I have translated the estracts 
very literally with more regard to exact fidelity than to idiomatic ele- 
gance : and I am not without a hope tliat these speoimeng may in- 
dnce some readers to study Schelling's refined treatise at length in the 
original. An English translation of it is named as one of the " Catho- 
licSeries," publislied by Mr. Chapman, 143, Strand. Translations are 
nsefnl as aids to a rapid perusal of the originals ; taken as substitutes 
for them they are apt in some measure, to mislead, and give a par- 
tially false coloring to that which they tum to represent. 



EEEATA. 

NOTES OMllTED, 

pp. 105-6. " The art displayed in the character of Cleopatra is pro- 
found," and Schlegel says of this heroine: "The coquettish arts of 
Oleopatraaredisplayed without reserve: she is an equivocal creature, 
made up of regal pride, womanish vanity, voluptuousness, fickleness, 
and true attachment Although the passion she feels and inspires is 
devoid of moral dignity, it yet. excites interest as an invincible fascina- 
tion. The lovers seem formed for each other, Cleopatra being as sin- 
gular in her seductive charms as Antony in the splendor of his aehieve- 
ments." Vol. iv. p. 30, edit. 3. Lecture sii. now xsvi. 

p. 118. " — glorious subjects; especially Henry I. &c. &e., and 
Henry VH." " This has been abeady done by Ford" a reviewer sug- 
gested, in his fine Tragedy of PerUa Wo/rbeei^ brought upon the stage 
by Macklin in a modernized form." 

Of Macklin's peri'ormance tJiia anecdote is told by Badeley, the Ac- 
tor : — " I was sitting one evening at the Cider Cellar with MacMin, 
and incidentally observed (for I was not very deeply read in theatri- 
cal history), that I wondered there had not been a play written on the 
story of Perkin Warbeck. 'There lias, sir,' gruffly replied Macklin. 
'Indeed! and how did it succeed?' 'It was damned, sir.' 'Bless 
rac I it must have been y dl w tt«n then — snch a story I Pi-ay, 
Mr. Macklin, who wa the tup d author?' 'I, sir I' roared the 
veteran, in a tone tl t t ok away ntinued Badeley, all desire to 
renew the conversation Q ff d d tion of Ford, vol. ii. IntrodAit- 
tim, to Perhin Wa/rheel In the MS Notes to Lamgbdine, by Oldys. 
quoted by Gifford, Ma kl n dly p fonnance" is spoken of, as if it 
were no revival of Fo d pi j , but an original composition. It was 
produced in December, 1T4B, on occasion of the rebellion under the 
Pretender's eldest son; and another drama on the same story was; 
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